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1 Background 


The articles in this volume investigate various aspects of the word order phenomena 
in Turkish, a head final, left-branching, ‘free’ word order language. Linearization pat- 
terns exhibited by languages have been at the core of both descriptive and generative 
research for more than five decades of typological and theoretical linguistics. Within 
the generative tradition, word order phenomena have been investigated extensively 
ever since Ross (1967) who introduced the term scrambling to the literature. Ross 
held scrambling to be an optional stylistic movement rule. The questions raised by 
the nature of the parametric variation in the flexibility of the constituent order in a 
sentence across languages contributed to the understanding of the cognitive system 
underlying human language. 

One such question was the contrast between languages like Japanese (Saito 1989; 
Miyagawa 2010), Dutch (1a—b) (de Hoop 2003), German (Miiller 1994; Grewendorff 
and Sabel 1999), Persian (Karimi 2003), among others, which allow variation in their 
constituent order in contrast to others, like English, which do not. 


(1) Japanese (Miyagawa 2003: la—b) 
a. Taroo-ga piza-o tabeta. 
Taro-Nom pizza-Acc ate 
b. Piza-o Taroo-ga tabeta. 
pizza-Acc Taro-Nom ate 
‘Taro ate pizza.’ 
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(2) Korean (Ko 2005: la—b) 
b. John-i maykcwu-lul sey-pyeng masi-ess-ta 
J-NOM beer-ACC 3-CLoottle drink-PAST-DEC 
‘John drank three bottles of beer’ 
b’. Maykcwu-lul John-i sey-pyeng masi-ess-ta 
Beer-ACC = J-NOM 3-CLooite drink-PAST-DEC 
‘John drank three bottles of beer’ 


(3) Dutch (de Hoop 2003: la—b) 
a. Maar we moeten eerst de vogels waarschuwen 
but we must first the birds warm 
b. Maar we moeten de vogels eerst waarschuwen 
but we must the birds first warn 
‘But we must first warn the birds.’ 


(4) English 
a. Humpty Dumpty never eats bananas. 
b. *Humpty Dumpty eats never bananas. 


An early account of the crosslinguistic variation in the constituent order was Head 
Directionality proposed by Fukui (1993). In compliance with Chomsky’s (1981) 
construct cost, Fukui argued that the grammaticality of word order permutations in 
the preverbal domain of head/verb-final languages is less costly than in a head initial 
language like English. 

Subsequent investigations into the nature of word order permutations however 
revealed head directionality to fall short of accounting for the parametric variation 
across languages. For one, stating that languages are universally head initial, the 
Linear Correspondence Axiom (LCA) of Kayne (1994) preempted the head direc- 
tionality account of word order variation. According to LCA, the predominant SOV 
order observed in some languages is the output of a movement operation that dis- 
places complements out of their base position to the left of their respective head. 

Another challenge to the head directionality account lies in the fact that it is only 
recently that the properties of the postverbal domain and of the constituents therein 
have started receiving attention in head initial languages to the degree that elements 
in the left periphery have (cf. Overfelt 2015). 

Still a third challenge is the existence of a head final language which licences 
constituents in the postverbal position. That Turkish is such a language has been 
noted by the analyses existent in the literature. It has been well recorded in the 
literature that Turkish licenses the major case marked constituents of a clause to 
appear in all possible orders in a sentence in the preverbal as well as postverbal 
positions yielding the orders SOV, SVO, OSV, OVS, VSO, VOS (Sa-f) (Cevat 1931; 
Lewis 1967; Banguoglu 1974; Erkii 1982; Ediskun 2017; Erguvanh 1984; Kural 
1994, 1997; Ergin 1975; Gencan 2007, among others). 
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(5) a. Yazar makale-yi bitir-di. SOV 
Author article-ACC finish-PAST 
‘The author finished the article.’ 


b. Makale-yi —-yazar__bitir-di. OSV 
article -ACC author finish-PAST 

c. Kitab-1 _ bitir-di yazar. OVS 
article -ACC finish-PAST author 

d. Yazar bitir-di makale-yi. SVO 
author finish-PAST article -ACC 

e. Bitir-di yazar makale-yi. VSO 
finish-PAST author article -ACC 

f. Bitir-di makale-yi yazar. VOS 


finish-PAST article -ACC author 


As such, Turkish differs significantly from other head final languages like Japanese 
and Korean in which word order permutations are restricted to the preverbal domain. 
As ahead final language which licenses constructions in which constituents appear in 
positions other than their canonical positions preverbally and postverbally, Turkish 
has commonly been labeled a ‘free’ word order language, and as such, posits a 
counterexample to the head directionality account of word order permutation. Head 
directionality has nevertheless been evoked to explain the syntactic properties of 
some constructions in the language as in the case of Kornfilt in her contribution in this 
volume where she analyzes the difference between Turkish matrix and embedded 
gapping constructions and argues for parametric variation between absolute head 
final languages like Japanese versus Turkish where embedded but not matrix clauses 
are strictly head final. 

Each of the contributions in the present volume offers fresh insight into a number 
of the theoretical questions raised by the linearization facts of Turkish. A number of 
the contributions address issues that have not yet received attention in the generative 
accounts of the language. The articles bring new insight into the nature and properties 
of linearization in Turkish regarding the derivation and the constraints on fronting 
(Sener, Ozsoy), rightward movement (Issever), gapping (Kornfilt), syntax-prosody 
interface, (Giirer and Géksel), syntax-semantics interface (Nakipoglu), and syntax- 
discourse interface (Zeyrek). Formulated within the premises of the radically lexical 
framework of Combinatory Categorial Grammar (Steedman 2000, 2012; Bozsahin 
2012), the contribution by Bozsahin presents a model of base generation of word 
order variation exhibited cross linguistically by typologically different languages. 
Thus while the contributions in the volume expand our knowledge of the language 
particular properties of the word order phenomena, they also contribute individually 
to the theory of linearization in general. 
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2 Patterns of Linearization in Turkish 


Turkish is a head final, left-branching language in terms of Greenberg’s (1963) sta- 
tistical universals. As a predominantly suffixing language with a rich array of inflec- 
tional and derivational suffixes in the nominal and verbal systems, Turkish licenses 
complements and adjuncts to precede their head under neutral prosody. Turkish 
adpositional phrases are postpositional. 


(6) Adam cocuk-lar-1 icin gtizel hediye-ler al-di. 
Man _ child-PL-POSS for nice present-PL buy-PAST 
‘The man bought nice presents for his children.’ 


The early treatments of word order variations in a Turkish sentence (Erkii 1983; 
Erguvanli 1984) were presented within the pragmatic-functional framework of Dik 
(1978, 1989). These studies argued Turkish to be underlyingly an SOV language. 
The argument is based on the interpretation of constructions in which neither of the 
nominals bears an overt case marker. 


(7) Basar1 mutluluk getir-ir. 
success happiness bring-AOR 
‘Success brings happiness.’ 

#’ Happiness brings success.’ 


The unambiguous interpretation of such constructions under neutral prosody was 
taken as evidence that Turkish is underlyingly an SOV language (cf. Erguvanli 1984). 
The subject reading of the argument in the immediately preverbal position is infelic- 
itous in (7). 

In addition to allowing permutations in the order of the major constituents of a 
clause, Turkish also licenses constituents of phrasal categories to occur outside of 
the projections they are elements of. The genitive of a possessive DP/NP can occur 
outside of its containing phrase.! 


(8) a. Ben [siz-in yakin arkadas-iniz-la] tanis-ti-m. 
I you-GEN close friend-2PLPOSS-COM meet-PAST-Isg 
‘I met your close friend.’ 


b. Siz-in ben[e — yakin arkadas-iniz-la] tanis-ti-m. 
you-GEN_ I close friend-2PLPOSS-COM meet-PAST-1sg 
c. Ben[e yakin arkadas-1niz-la] tanis-ti-m siz-in. 


I close friend-2PLPOSS-COM meet-PAST-Ilsg you-GEN 


Moreover, Turkish has also been noted to license adjuncts of DP/NPs to appear 
outside of their phrases (Kornfilt 2003). 


'Please see Arslan-Kechriotis (2006) for an argument in favor of DP in Turkish. 
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(9) a. Diin — sokak-ta [ e; bir adam] gér-di-m cok yasli. (Kornfilt 2003: 14c—b) 
yesterday street-LOC a man_ see-PAST-1SG very old 
“Yesterday, I saw a very old man in the street.’ 
b. *Diin sokak-ta [ e; bir adam]-a_—_rastla-di-m = ¢ok yaslij. 
yesterday street-LOC a man-DAT meet-PAST-1SG very old 
“Yesterday, I met a very old man in the street.’ 


Such constructions were labeled as instances of subscrambling by Kornfilt who 
analyzed the contrast in the grammaticality of the (a) and (b) sentences in (9) as a ban 
on the movement of constituents in relation to specificity effect of Diesing (1992). 

Specificity effect is also generally taken to have an effect on the linearization of 
the major constituents of a clause in a Turkish sentence. In Turkish, non-specific 
object DP/NPs of a verb are not overtly case marked. Such DP/NPs do not generally 
move out of their base position, typically occurring in the immediately preverbal 
position in a sentence (cf. Erguvanli 1984; Dede 1986; Tura 1986; Eng 1991; Oztiirk 
2001). 


(10) a. Aylin mutfak-ta pasta yap-1yor. 
kitchen-LOC cake make-PROG 
‘Aylin is making a cake in the kitchen.’ 
b.’*Aylin pasta mutfak-ta — yap-ryor. 
cake kitchen-LOC make-PROG 
‘Aylin is making a cake in the kitchen.’ 


Regarding their syntactic properties, bare objects, in contrast to their case marked 
counterparts, do not establish discourse referents for pronouns (Aydemir 2004). 


(11) *Tatil-de kitap oku-du-m, — o-nvu/o-nlar-1 sen de oku-mali-sin. 
vacation-LOC book read-PAST-1SG_ it-ACC/it-PL-ACC you too read-MOD-2SG 
‘I read a book/books during the vacation, you should read it/them too.’ 


Nor do they undergo A-movement under passivization (Oztiirk 2005, 2009). 


(12) a. Odada kitap oku-n-du. (Oztiirk 2009: 341a—b) 
room-LOC book read-PASS-PAST.3SG 
‘There was book-reading in the room.’ 
b. Kitap odada_ okundu. 
book.NOM room.in read.PASS.PAST.3SG 
‘The book was read in the room.’ 


Syntactically, the properties exhibited by bare objects have been analyzed as a 
result of incorporation (cf. Aydemir 2004; Kornfilt 2003) and pseudo-incorporation 
(Oztiirk 2001, 2005, 2009) of the bare noun into the verb. 

Recent investigations into the properties of specificity have however revealed that 
there are in fact certain contexts in which Turkish seemingly violates specificity effect 
with respect to the rigidity of bare objects to remain in the immediately preverbal posi- 
tion (Sezer 1996; Uygun 2006; Issever 2006b; Nakipo&lu 2009; Gracanin-Yiiksek 
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and Issever 2011). Constructions such as (13) have been noted to be grammatical 
under certain prosody. 


(13) a. Kitap Ali oku-du. (Sezer 1996: 238) 
book read-PAST 
‘Ali read a book/books.’ 
b. Ben yemedim pasta. (Oztiirk 2009: 339) 


I.NOM eat.NEG.PAST.1SG cake 
‘I didn’t eat cake.’ 
c. Kahve Alide  iste-mis-ti. (Uygun 2006) 
coffee also want.EVID.PAST.3SG 
‘Ali too wanted coffee.’ 


Constructions such as (13a—c) have been the subject matter of investigation within 
the existent generative analyses of the language. Specificity effect is also the subject 
matter of Nakipoglu’s contribution in this volume where she considers the cases 
in which ACC(usative) marked, i.e. specific, objects do not move out of the VP but 
remain in situ adjacent to the verb within the existential closure, contra the predictions 
of Specificity Effect. 

With respect to the order of the wh-phrase in a wh-construction, it is general 
contention that Turkish behaves as a wh-in situ language. Under neutral prosody wh- 
phrases typically occur in the position corresponding to their DP/NP counterparts in 
non-interrogative constructions. 


(14) a. Sen kim-i ara-di-n? 
2.8G who-acc call-PAST-28G 
“Who did you call?’ 
b. Aykan nereye gid-iyor? 
where go-PROG-2SG 
‘Where is Aykan going?’ 


Sener (2007), on other hand, has claimed that there is a constraint on the order of 
the wh-phrases in multiple wh-constructions in Turkish which restricts the lineariza- 
tion of the wh-phrases to their respective merge order. 


(15) a. Kim kim-e kim-i anlat-ti? (Sener 2007: 27a—b) 
who-nom who-dat who-acc tell-past 
‘Who told who about whom?’ 
b. *Kim kim-i kim-e anlat-ti? 
who-nom who-acc who-dat tell-past 
‘Who told who about whom?’ 


Sener posits a condition in the grammar of Turkish—The Verb Contiguity Con- 
dition (VCC)—which restricts the order of the wh-phrases in such constructions. 
VCC is formulated as a PF constraint which is operative on the syntactic repre- 
sentation of multiple wh-phrase constructions, regulating the order of wh-phrases 
in such constructions. According to Sener, the VCC is a syntax-PF interface phe- 
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nomenon transferred to PF via Spell-Out. As such, VCC yields a configuration in 
which wh-phrases are parsed in the same phonological unit as the verb. 

That VCC is in fact too strong to account for all cases of multiple wh-constructions 
in Turkish was pointed out by Goksel and Ozsoy (2000) who discussed instances 
of multiple wh-constructions in Turkish in which the order of wh-phrases does not 
abide by the order predicted by VCC. Goksel and Ozsoy observe that the more 
prominent wh-phrase, i.e. the one bearing stress, precedes the other in a multiple 
wh-construction in Turkish, which they explain in terms of their claim that Turkish 
is a focus field language. 

Significantly, Turkish bans wh-phrases from the postverbal position in root 
clauses. 


(16) a. *Sen ara-di-n kim-i? 
you call-PAST-2SG who-ACC 
b. *Aykan gid-iyor nereye? 
go-PROG where 
‘Where is Aykan going?’ 


Syntactic (Julien 2002; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010), prosodic (Goksel and Ozsoy 
2000) and morpho-syntactic (Géksel 2013) explanations have been proposed to 
account for the ban on wh-phrases in the postverbal position. Within this volume, 
such constructions are the subject matter of the contribution by Igsever who analyzes 
the ban as a consequence of the operator-variable binding relation that holds in such 
constructions. 

With respect to embedded wh-constructions, the canonical position of a wh-phrase 
in such constructions is in situ within the embedded clause regardless of whether the 
construction receives root or indirect wh-question reading. 


(17) Sen [Melis-in nereye git-tig-i]-ni bil-iyor = mu-sun? 
28G -GEN Where go-NOM-3POSS-ACC know-PROG Q-2SG 
‘Do you know where Melis went?’ 


The root and indirect question readings of embedded wh-constructions are distin- 
guished by means of prosody in Turkish (cf. Ozsoy 2009). 


(18) a. Sen [Melis-in nereye git-tig-i]-ni duy-du-n. (\] 
2SG -GEN where go-NOM-3POSS-ACC hear-PAST-2SG 
“You heard where Melis went.’ 
b. Sen [Melis-in  NEREYE git-tig-i]-ni duy-du-n? = [/] 


28G Melis-GEN where — go-NOM-3POSS-ACC hear-PAST-2SG 
“Where did you hear Melis went?’ 


High tone [H*] on the wh-phrase with rising intonation expresses the root question 
reading in (18b). In (18a), the indirect question reading is signaled by the falling 
intonation [\]. 

Significantly, Turkish licenses fronting of wh-phrases in long distance to the pre- 
subject position at the matrix clause (Ozsoy 2015, this volume) but bans them from 
the postverbal position. 
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(19) a. Ne-yi sen [Melis-int oku-dug-u]-nu duy-du-n. [\] 
what-ACC you -GEN read-NOM-3POSS-ACC _hear-PAST-2SG 
“You heard what Melis read.’ 
b. *Sen [Melis-int oku-dug-u]-nu duy-du-n ne-yi. [\] 
you -GEN read-NOM-3POSS-ACC _hear-PAST-2SG_ what-ACC 
“You heard what Melis read.’ 


It has been shown that in an embedded wh-question construction, a wh-phrase can 
occur outside of its clause only when it bears the High tone [H*] (Ozsoy 2009, this 
volume). 

A number of the theoretical issues regarding the syntactic properties of order 
variations have been addressed in the earlier literature on Turkish (Erguvanh 1984; 
Kural 1994, 1997; Kornfilt 2003; Issever 2008; Oztiirk 2001; Géksel and Ozsoy 
2003; Sener 2010, among others). Each of the articles in this volume too contributes 
to the treatment of a different aspect of word order phenomena both in the pre- and 
post-verbal domains in a Turkish sentence, adding to our understanding not only of 
the syntactic, semantic and phonological properties of non-canonical word orders 
in the language but also of the interaction of syntax and discourse organization (cf. 
Zeyrek this volume). 


3 Issues in Linearization 


In the literature on word order variation, two approaches to the phenomena prevail- 
movement and base generation. Since Ross (1967), scholars adhering to the move- 
ment approach have diverged with respect to whether variations are part of core 
syntax (van Riemsdyk 1978) or the result of an optional stylistic operation (Chom- 
sky 1995). The advocates of the former view, i.e. those who consider the variations to 
be syntactic in nature, initially analyzed the permutations as the output of an optional 
syntactic operation. With the advent of the minimalist program where optionality no 
longer obtains for syntactic operations (Chomsky 1995, 2000, 2001, 2013), argu- 
ments to the effect that word order permutations are motivated by feature checking 
have been put forth (Miyagawa 2003, 2010; Bailyn 2001; Richards 2003; Ko 2005; 
Oztiirk 2001; Ozsoy 2003, 2015, this volume). 

The seminal work of Hale (1983) on free word order languages distin- 
guished between configurational, 1.e. structurally hierarchical, languages versus non- 
configurational languages with no structural hierarchy (Hungarian: Kiss 1994). Kiss 
(2003) distinguished between discourse configurational and syntactically configura- 
tional languages, where a predicational relation is established with the Topic Phrase 
of the sentence in a discourse configurational language. In the subsequent literature, 
different formalizations of base generation for languages which exhibit word order 
variations but are nevertheless configurational were proposed. Within the model pro- 
posed by Bayer and Kornfilt (1994), the difference was formulated in terms of the 
nature of the category I(nflection); [in German is a morphological category attached 
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to V, i.e. anonterminal element, in contrast to a language like English where it is a ter- 
minal syntactic category. As such, the nominative subject is licensed by V+I’ within 
the VP in German, thereby licensing the base generation of the ‘scrambled’ con- 
stituent in its surface position. According to Neeleman (1994a, b), languages exhibit 
parametric variation with respect to their theta-marking properties. In a language like 
Dutch, theta-marking can apply across an adjunct, thus allowing ‘scrambled’ objects 
to be generated in situ. An alternative base generation model of word order variation 
based on parametric variation in theta-checking is BoSkovié and Takahashi’s (1997) 
last resort account. BoSkovi¢ and Takahashi posited a typology of languages based 
on the strength of theta checking properties. Accordingly, a language like Japanese 
has weak theta checking properties, thereby allowing the generation of scrambled 
constituents in their surface position. The ‘scrambled’ arguments which are base gen- 
erated in their surface positions reconstruct to their theta position for theta checking 
at LF as last resort. In a language like English which has strong theta checking prop- 
erties on the other hand arguments are generated in their canonical positions and 
undergo syntactic movement in the course of the derivation. 

Within a recent model of base generation proposed by Goksel (2011, 2013), 
phonology and syntax operate simultaneously to generate, thus to determine at the 
base structure, constituent order. Géksel holds that sentence structure is a linear 
template composed of prosodic, i.e. intonational, and syntactic, i.e. V, categories. 
As such, word order variations are base generated, rather than being the output of a 
derivation. 

Research within the derivational approach to word order variation uncovered the 
language particular as well as crosslinguistic properties of the phenomena. The diag- 
nostics proposed by Mahajan (1990) and Webelhuth (1988)—binding, weak cross- 
over, scope—showed locality to be a crucial factor in determining the nature of the 
syntactic properties of the fronted constituents; locally fronted constituents exhibit 
A-properties, long distance fronted constituents exhibit A’-properties. In accordance 
with the assumptions of the generative framework (Chomsky 1981), the difference 
in the binding properties of displaced constituents is due to the difference in the 
position they occupy at the point binding applies—i.e., a locally fronted constituent 
is an A-position, i.e. Spec, IP, long distance moved constituent targets an A’-position, 
i.e. Spec, CP. In a recent study, however, the difference in the A-/A’-properties of the 
constituents has been analyzed as a consequence of the difference in the nature of the 
feature motivating the movement rather than in the nature of the positions occupied 
by the displaced constituents (van Urk 2015). Accordingly, movement motivated by 
g-features results in A-properties, by wh- and Topic features yields A’-properties. 
However, this proposal is problematic for a language like Turkish where constituents 
fronted locally have been claimed to exhibit both A- and A’-properties (Kural 1994; 
Issever 2008; Oztiirk 2001, among others, but see Ozsoy 2003, 2015, this volume 
for an opposing view) while those that undergo long distance fronting exhibit A’- 
properties (cf. Ozsoy 2015, this volume). Given that fronting in Turkish has been 
argued to be motivated by an information structure feature ([Focus]/[Topic]) (issever 
2003; Oztiirk 2001; Ozsoy 2003, 2015; Sener 2010, among others), the fact that local 
fronting exhibits (arguably) both A- and A’-properties while long distance fronting 
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exhibits A’-properties raises questions regarding the predictability of van Urk’s anal- 
ysis for Turkish. 

An issue in word order variation since Ross (1967), optionality became not an 
option for syntactic operations with the advent of the Minimalist Program (Chom- 
sky 1995, 2000, 2013). Within the orthodox version of minimalism (cf. Chomsky 
2013), optionality does not obtain for syntactic operations. Chomsky defines syntac- 
tic operations as those motivated by phi- and wh-features—all others belong to PF. 
Hence, optionality signals a stylistic, i.e. PF, operation. The alternative approach to 
optionality as a litmus for the syntactic nature of word order variation has been to 
assume that optionality resides in the optionality of the listing of the probing feature 
in the numeration (cf. Miyagawa 1997, 2003; Bailyn 2003). 

Optionality in the case of base generation models on the other hand resides in 
optionality in choosing the particular construction. Gtirer and Goksel’s contribution 
in this volume discusses how the interpretation of forward and backward gapping 
constructions is affected by phonological phrasing in Turkish, giving evidence in 
favor of Goksel’s model of base generation where phonology and syntax operate 
simultaneoudsly to generate structure. Nakipoglu’s treatment of specificity effect 
constructions in Turkish in this volume is also based on the assumption that LF has 
access to phonological properties. Both articles thus present arguments in support of 
phonology-syntax-LF interaction in structure generation. 

The scholars working within the minimalist assumptions of the derivation of word 
order variations have made different proposals with respect to the nature of the feature 
which triggers movement. For Grewendorff and Sabel (1999), movement is triggered 
by ‘scrambling feature [X]’ ‘optionally realized with Agr-head’. Miyagawa (2005, 
2010) on the other hand, held that movement is triggered by the information structure 
feature [+Focus]. Saito (2003), for whom scrambling is semantically vacuous in 
Japanese, on the other hand, proposed selective feature interpretation according to 
which each feature of the head, i.e. theta, phi, phonology features, is interpreted by 
the head, respectively V, T, C, that selects it in the course of the derivation. 

That the interaction of information structure and syntax plays an intricate role 
in both clause internal and long distance movement was first proposed by Jackend- 
off (1972). Kiss (1994, 2003) distinguished between discourse configurational and 
syntactically configurational languages where a predicational relation is established 
with the Topic Phrase of the sentence in a discourse configurational language like 
Hungarian. Labeled as a topic- and subject-prominent language by Li and Thompson 
(1976), Korean, for example, has been analyzed as a topic-prominent language by 
Sohn (1980), as contrast dependent by Shim (2015), and recently as an information 
structure language by Jun and Hwang (2017). Miyagawa (2005, 2010) proposed a 
typology of prominence among languages according to which Agree-prominent lan- 
guages license the percolation of ~-features from the phase head C to T-head, and 
Focus-prominent languages license the percolation of information structure feature 
[Focus], attracting the constituent with the matching feature to Spec, TP. Miya- 
gawa’s account thus offers a uniform analysis of the A-/A’-properties exhibited by 
the fronted constituents. In the literature on Turkish word order, Miyagawa’s frame- 
work was adopted by Oztiirk (2001) and Ozsoy (2003, 2015, this volume) in their 
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analyses of fronting in Turkish. The two accounts however differ with respect to how 
the derivation proceeds and what the nature of the output of the operation is. 

According to the phase-based account of the constraint on movement recently 
proposed by Fox and Pesetsky (2005), the constraint on movement is stated in terms 
of the output of a lower phase where no movement in the later stages of the derivation 
can undo the ordering already established within an earlier stage in the derivation. 
Ozsoy’s contribution in this volume discusses the implications of Fox and Pesetsky’s 
principle of Cyclic Linearization for Turkish fronting constructions. 

Research into the interaction of semantic phenomena and word order revealed 
the extent of the syntax-semantic interface. One such phenomenon, Diesing’s (1992) 
Specificity Constraint, established the effect specificity has on determining whether 
a DP moves out of VP or not. Specific but not nonspecific DPs move out of VP. The 
effect of specificity on Turkish word order has been the subject matter of investigation 
by a number of researchers in Turkish linguistics literature (Erguvanli 1984; Dede 
1986; Tura 1986; Eng 1991; Kornfilt 2005; Oztiirk 2005). In this volume too, the 
contribution by Nakipo§glu investigates the interaction of specificity effect, prosody 
and linearization in Turkish. 

Linearization has also been argued to have an effect on LF phenomena in some 
languages. Research has shown that the relative order of scopal elements like quan- 
tifiers and negation in syntax affects their interpretation in these languages while in 
others, e.g., English, scope ambiguity obtains between the inverse scope and surface 
scope readings of two QPs in a configuration (May 1985; Bruening 2001). Turk- 
ish belongs to the first category of languages. Kural (1997), Géksel (1998), Kelepir 
(2001) have shown that in Turkish the relative position of a QP in overt syntax deter- 
mines its scope over another where the higher QP unambiguously scopes over the 
lower QP. Similarly the relative order of negation and QPs within a configuration has 
been argued to have an effect on their interpretation (Beghelli and Stowell 1997). 
An interpretive effect between negation and QPs with consequences on fronting has 
been argued to obtain in Turkish as well (Oztiirk 2001). 


4 Issues in Turkish Linearization 


In the literature on Turkish linguistics, research on word order was carried out in 
accordance with the assumptions of and in line with the research questions of the two 
prevailing approaches to word order variation, i.e. movement and base generation. 
In the early analyses of the variation in linearization, the language particular prop- 
erties exhibited by word order permutations were treated as the output of optional 
syntactic operations which move constituents to the presubject or postverbal posi- 
tions (Kural 1994, 1997; Kornfilt 1998, 2005). Studies within the minimalist approach 
where optionality no longer obtains for syntactic operations assume leftward move- 
ment to be driven by information structure feature [Focus] (Oztiirk 2005; Kornfilt 
2005; Temiircii 2005; Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever 2012; Ozsoy 2003, 2015, this 
volume) and [Topic] (Igsever 2003; Sener 2010, this volume). Recently, a base gen- 
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eration account of the phenomenon has been proposed by Goksel (2011, 2013) who 
holds that an approach which assumes phonology and syntax to operate simultane- 
ously to generate the constructions overcomes the failure of the derivational approach 
to account for the properties exhibited by the elements in the postverbal domain in 
a Turkish sentence. 

Within the derivational approach to postverbal phenomena, different accounts 
have been proposed to explain the properties exhibited by such constructions: 
Temiircii (2005) analyzed them as the output of PF movement, Kornfilt (2003) of a 
syntactic operation where the hierarchy is erased at Spell Out, and Yiikseker (2005) as 
base generated constructions. The existence of a backgrounding feature that triggers 
rightward movement was also suggested by Kornfilt (2005). In the base generation 
account of constructions with postverbal constituents, a base generated ‘rightward 
topicalization’ analysis was proposed by Ytikseker who follows King (1995) and 
posits two distinct topic phrases—internal topic, external topic—projections in the 
postverbal position dominating the CP. 

Regarding the two theory internal issues with implications for the clause structure 
of the language, one is configurationality of the language in view of Hale’s (1983) 
seminal work on (non)-configurational languages. Turkish exhibits properties that 
are typically associated with non-configurationality as discussed by Hale. The impli- 
cations of this fact for the nature of clause structure of Turkish were addressed by 
Kornfilt (1988). 

The other is Kayne’s antisymmetry theory formulated as Linear Correspondence 
Axiom (LCA) in relation to head directionality of Turkish. In view of the fact that 
Turkish licenses constituents in the postverbal domain, the implications of Kayne’s 
formulation of strong universal grammar raised the issue of the nature of head direc- 
tionality of the language. Kural (1997) addressed the theoretical implications of LCA 
for Turkish. 


4.1 Configurationality 


It is well recorded in the literature that in addition to free word order, Turkish also 
exhibits properties that are typically associated with nonconfigurationality. Turkish is 
apro-drop language (Ozsoy 1987; but see Oztiirk 2009 for an opposing view). Turkish 
also allows discontinuous constituents, as in the case of free movement of genitives 
(Erguvanli 1984) and restricted movement of adjuncts out of DP/NPs (cf. Kornfilt 
2003). In view of these facts, the question whether Turkish is a configurational 
language was addressed by Kornfilt (1988). Kornfilt presented arguments to the 
effect that Turkish is indeed configurational. Her arguments were based on the VP- 
deletion facts of ‘do-so’ pronominalization (20a—b) and the distinction between the 
empty categories pro and PRO in governed and ungoverned positions in (21a—b) 
respectively. 
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Oyle- pronominalization (Kornfilt 1990: 4-5) 
(20) a. Ben kitab-1 Ahmet-e ver-eceg-im, Mehmet de dyle. 
I book-ACC_ -DAT give-FUT-Isg and thus 


‘T will give the book to Ahmet, and so will Mehmet.’ 


b. *Ben kitab-1 Ahmet-e verecegim, Mehmet de gazete-yi oyle. 
I. book-ACC  -DAT give-FUT-Isg and newspaper-ACC thus 
‘T will give the book to Ahmet, and so will Mehmet the newspaper.’ 


(20a) but not (20b) satisfies the identity condition between the dyle ‘thus’ - 
pronominalization conjunct and the first conjunct, providing evidence that VP in 
Turkish is hierarchical. 

(21a—b) illustrate that Turkish distinguishes between the governed pro and the 
ungoverned PRO. 


(21) a. Sirf Hasan [pro yarisma-y1 kazan-acag-1]-n1 um-uyor-du 
only race-ACC win- INF —ACC hope-Prog-Past 
‘Only Hasan hoped that he would win the race.’ (Kornfilt 1990: 15-16) 


b. Sirf Hasan [PRO yarisma-y1 kazan-ma-]-y1 um-uyor-du 
only race-ACC win- INF -ACC hope-Prog-Past 
‘Only Hasan hoped to win the race.’ 


Given that PRO has to be ungoverned (Chomsky 1981), the difference in the 
interpretation of (21a) and (21b) shows that different conditions obtain in each case, 
licensing the respective empty category. (21a), which is ambiguous between the 
free and coreferential reading of the phonologically null subject of the embedded 
clause, the empty category is governed by AGR(eement), i.e. the empty subject is 
pro. The interpretation of the sentence in (21b) on the other hand shows that the 
empty subject of the embedded clause is controlled by the matrix subject. This is 
possible only in the case in which the empty category is not governed. The empty 
subject of the embedded clause in (21b) is not governed by AGR. The interpretation 
of the sentence indicates that subject position of the embedded clause is not governed 
by the matrix verb either, i.e. the phonologically null subject of the embedded clause 
in (21b) is PRO. Kornfilt hence concludes that Turkish is a configurational language. 


4.2 Syntax of Fronting 


The generative studies on the language have investigated various issues related to the 
nature of the syntactic, semantic and phonological properties of fronting and right- 
ward movement constructions in the language (Kural 1994, 1997; Kornfilt 1999; 
Goksel and Ozsoy 2000, 2003; Yiikseker 2005; Oztiirk 2005; Issever 2003, 2008; 
Ozsoy 2003, 2015; Goksel 2011, among others). Both derivational and base gener- 
ation accounts of the phenomena have been proposed in the earlier literature. 
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Among the issues addressed by the previous derivational accounts are locality 
differences exhibited by the displaced constituents in fronting constructions (Ozsoy 
2003, 2009, 2015), the syntactic properties of the displaced constituents in these 
constructions (Kural 1994; Oztiirk 2001; Kornfilt 2005; Issever 2003, 2006a, 2008), 
directionality of movement (Kural 1994, 1997; Kornfilt 2005), issues in syntax- 
information structure interface (Oztiirk 2001; Kornfilt 2005; Issever 2003, 2008; 
Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever 2012; Sener 2010; Ozsoy 2003, 2015), issues related 
to syntax-LF interface semantic features on movement, i.e., Specificity Constraint of 
Diesing (1992), (Kornfilt 2005; Gracanin- Yiiksek and Issever 2011), and the inter- 
action of prosody, information structure and syntactic mapping (Goksel and Ozsoy 
2000; Ozge 2003; Aydiner 2006; Kabak and Vogel 2001; Ozge and Bozsahin 2010; 
Giirer 2015; Giines 2013a, b, 2015, among others). The articles in this volume add to 
the discussion on issues related to directionality constraints on movement (Issever), 
syntax of head directionality (Kornfilt), syntax-semantics interface (Nakipolu), the 
derivation of fronting constructions (Sener, Ozsoy), syntax-PF interface (Giirer and 
Goksel), syntax-discourse interface (Zeyrek) in the language. 


4.2.1 Binding and Locality in Fronting 


Leftward movement has been shown to exhibit locality effects with respect to binding, 
weak cross over, and scope phenomena in line with the diagnostics of Mahajan (1990) 
and Webelhuth (1988). Kural’s (1994) well-cited examples in (22a—b) versus (23a—b) 
show that a locally fronted constituent exhibits both A- and A’-properties. 


(22) a. Adamlar birbirler-i-ni gérmtis. (Kural 1992: 5a—b) 
man-PL-Nom eachother-AGR-ACC see-PAST-AGR 
‘They saw each other.’ 
b. *Birbirlerini adamlar gor-miis. 
eachother-AGR-ACC Man-PL-Nom see-PAST-AGR) 


(23) a. Adamlar birbirlerini diin gér-miis. (Kural 1992: 8a—b) 
man-PL-Nom eachother-AGR-ACC yesterday see-PAST-AGR 
‘The saw eachother.’ 
b. Birbirlerini adamlar diin gor-mis. 
eachother-AGR-ACC man-PL-Nom yesterday see-PAST-AGR 


Long distance fronting exhibits A’-properties with respect to binding (Ozsoy 
2015). 


(24) *Cocuk-lar-1;  birbirleri-ninj anne-ler-i_ [ Zeynep--in [ eeeuktar; | 
child-PL-ACC each other-GEN mother-PL-3POSS —GEN 
gér-diig-t-nti] soylii-yor. 
see-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PRT 
‘The children; each other;’s mothers said that Zeynep saw.’ (Ozsoy 2015) 
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As the first generative account of word order permutation in Turkish, Kural ana- 
lyzed the ungrammaticality of (22b) to be due to a ban on reconstruction to the base 
position, i.e. to the focus position, in a Turkish sentence. For Kural, Turkish is a focus 
position language where focused constituents appear in the immediately preverbal 
position. According to Kural, the constraint on reconstruction bans the anaphor bir- 
birleri-ni ‘each other-ACC’ from reconstructing to the focus position in (22b), hence 
the ungrammaticality. In (23b), on the other hand, the focus position is not available 
for reconstruction. The anaphor birbirleri-ni “each other-ACC’ reconstructs to an 
intermediate position, yielding a grammatical structure. The position of the locally 
fronted constituent is therefore a mixed-position for Kural in the sense of Webelhuth 
(1988). 

Within the assumptions of the Minimalist Program (Chomsky 1995, 2013), 
researchers proposed different accounts of the A-/A’-properties exhibited by the 
locally fronted constituents in (22) and (23). The accounts differed with respect to 
the assumptions scholars make about the nature of the feature motivating movement 
and the manner in which feature checking mechanism applies in Turkish. The move- 
ment was held to be triggered by an information structure feature [Focus] by Oztiirk 
(2005) and Ozsoy (2003, 2015). Issever (2003), Sener (2010), on the other hand, 
assumed the nature of the motivating feature to be [Topic]. Given that according to 
the assumptions of generative grammar the distinction between the A-/A’-properties 
is correlated with the syntactic position the antecedent is in at the point binding 
applies (cf. Chomsky 1981), differing explanations were presented in the literature 
to account for the behavior of the locally fronted constituent in (22)—(23). 

Oztiirk (2005) formulated her account of (22)-(23) in accordance with the EPP 
analysis of Miyagawa (2003). In line with Miyagawa, Oztiirk takes the movement of 
the fronted constituent in (22b) to be triggered by the [Focus] feature which percolates 
from the phase head C to T-head. The A-properties exhibited by the locally displaced 
constituent are therefore the result of its being in Spec, IP at the point the derivation 
is spelled out. In (23b), on the other hand, in which the fronted constituent exhibits 
A’-properties, the [Focus] feature does not percolate to T but remains on the C-head, 
attracting the fronted constituent to Spec,CP. The grammaticality of (23b) is thus 
explained. 

For Oztiirk, the difference in the grammaticality of the (b) sentences in (22) versus 
(23) is due to the fact that in Turkish the movement of the subject phrase to Spec, TP 
is not obligatory but applies only in those cases where the phi-features of the V-head 
need to be checked by the subject phrase. Following Alexiadou and Anagnostoupoulo 
(1998), Oztiirk assumes that the agreement on the verb can check the uninterpretable 
-features of T°, voiding the need for the subject DP to raise to Spec,TP for ¢- 
feature checking. In (24a), but not in (24b), the subject raises to Spec, TP to check 
the ~-features of the verb. 
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(24) a. Biitiin 6grenci-lero  test-e gir-me-di. NEG>all 
All student-PL that exam-DAT take-NEG-PAST *all>NEG 
‘All the students did not take the exam.’ 
b. Biitiin 6grenci-ler sinav-a gir-me-di-ler. * NEG>all 
All student-PL exam-DAT enter-NEG-PAST all>NEG 
‘All the students did not take the exam.’ (Oztiirk 2005: 70a—b) 


In (24b) T inherits the feature [Focus] from the phase head C and the VP internal 
constituent moves to Spec,TP to check EPP, giving rise to its A-properties. In cases 
where the verb does not bear ¢-features as in (24a), the subject DP raises to Spec, TP 
to check the uninterpretable @-features of T°. Consequently, the [Focus] feature does 
not percolate to T head but remains on C. The VP internal constituent therefore 
moves to Spec, CP to check the Focus feature on the phase head C, giving rise to the 
A’-properties of the fronted constituent. 

Issever’s (2008) account of the difference between structures like (22a—b) and 
(23a—b) was to adopt the selective feature interpretation approach of Saito (2003). 
In line with Saito, Issever argued that at each stage of the derivation the feature 
of the copy that is relevant for the head is checked. Thus those cases in which the 
fronted constituent exhibits A’-properties in terms of binding, only the p-features of 
the higher copy of the constituent are interpreted. 

In an alternate EPP-based account of leftward movement constructions in (22a—b) 
and (23a—b), Temiircii (2005) posits a functional phrase (FP) dominating T. For 
Temiircii, constituents other than the subject can enter syntax with a strong EPP, i.e. 
[D], feature. In such cases, the subject is not able to check the EPP feature of T, 
therefore the non-subject which bears the strong [D] feature moves to the specifier 
position of the functional phrase FP dominating T and to whose head the [V + T] 
complex adjoins, yielding the properties of an A-position. 

Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever (2012) and Ozsoy (2003, 2015) too proposed 
analyses within the EPP approach. The two independently argued that Turkish is a 
hybrid language which licenses the percolation of both agreement and information 
structure features [topic/focus] to T-head. The two however differ from each other 
with respect to their assumptions regarding how feature percolation applies. Jimenez- 
Fernandez and Issever (2012) presented an account based on the interaction of the 
movement analysis of anaphora (Pica 1987) and informational focus. Ozsoy (2003, 
2015) on the other hand assumes a multiple specifier analysis in which T inherits the 
sets of both -features and [Focus] features from the phase head C, projecting mul- 
tiple specifiers and attracting subjects as well as fronted VP internal constituents to 
Spec,TP. Ozsoy’s article in this volume too discusses the issues in path configuration 
in multiple fronting constructions where constituents are displaced both locally and 
in long distance. 

Among the other researchers who agreed with Kural with respect to the locally 
fronted constituents exhibiting A-properties was Kornfilt (2005) who presented the 
following example. 
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(25) a. Ahmet her aksam_ kendin-e bir i¢ki hazirla-r. (Kornfilt 2005) 
Ahmet every evening self-DAT a drink prepare-AOR 
‘Ahmet prepares a drink for himself every evening.’ 
b.??/*Kendin-e; Ahmet her aksam t; biricki hazirla-r. 
self-DAT Ahmet every evening a drink prepare-AOR 


Crucial for all these studies is the assumption that Turkish is a focus-position lan- 
guage where the immediately preverbal position is the focus position. The interaction 
of information structure and syntax of word order variations has been at the core of 
the analyses in the linguistics literature since the earliest studies on word order in 
Turkish (Erkii 1982; Erguvanli 1984). 

An alternate analysis of word order variation however was proposed by Goksel 
and Ozsoy (2000) who presented evidence against the general contention that Turkish 
is a focus position language. Ozsoy’s analysis of the fronting constructions in this 
volume adopts Géksel and Ozsoy’s framework and argues that [Focus] motivates 
fronting in Turkish. 


4.2.2 Linearization and Information Structure 


Turkish differs from a language like Korean which marks information structure mor- 
phologically by means of special markers (Ko 2005; Shim 2015). Although Turkish 
does possess topic/focus marking particles (cf. Goksel and Ozsoy 2003), it is a well 
accepted fact that prosody is the main strategy signaling focus in Turkish (Ozge and 
Bozsahin 2010). As Ozge and Bozsahin showed, Focus is marked with H*L-pitch 
contour in Turkish. 

The early studies on Turkish word order (cf. Erkii 1983; Erguvanli 1984) proposed 
a mapping of the interaction of information structure and constituent order in a Turk- 
ish sentence. For Erkii and Erguvanh, the initial position in a sentence is associated 
with topic, the immediately preverbal position with focus and the postverbal position 
with backgrounding. 

The mapping of information structure constructs onto syntax posited in these early 
studies gave rise to two conflicting approaches to word order in the subsequent gen- 
erative literature on Turkish linguistics. Most of the researchers working within the 
framework, i.e., Kural (1994), Issever (2003, 2008), Kornfilt (2005), Sener (2010), 
among many others, accepted the mapping of the information structure constructs 
onto syntactic positions set up in these early studies and assumed fronting construc- 
tions such as (5b), repeated here for the sake of convenience, to be instances of 
topicalization. Accordingly, Turkish is taken to be a focus position language where 
the constituent appearing in the immediately preverbal position within a clause is the 
focused element. 


(5) a. Yazar makale-yi __bitir-di. SVO 
author article -ACC finish-PAST 
b. Kitab-1 —-yazar_bitir-di. OVS 


article -ACC author finish-PAST 
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A challenge to the analysis of Turkish as a focus position language was presented 
by Goksel and Ozsoy (G&O 2000), however. The argument put forth by G&O was 
based on constructions like (26a—b) and (27a—b) where the grammatical structures 
are the (b) constructions in which the focused constituent is not in the immediately 
preverbal position. 


(26) a.*Ne zaman OKUL-A __ gid-ecek-sin? (Goksel and Ozsoy 2003: 10a, 11a) 
when SCHOOL-DAT go-FUT -2 
‘When will you go to school?’ 
b. OKUL-A ne zaman gid-ecek-sin? 
SCHOOL-DAT when gO-FUT -2 


(27) a.*Kim KIM-I sev-iyor-mus? (Géksel and Ozsoy 2003: 12a, 13a) 
Who WHO-ACC love-PROG-HS -3 
“Who loves whom?’ 
b. KIM kim-i sev-iyor-mus ? 
who who-ACC love-PROG-HS -3 


For Goksel and Ozsoy, the grammaticality patterns exhibited in (26a—b) and 
(27a—b) are the consequence of the fact that Turkish is a focus field, not a focus 
position language. According to G&O, focus defines a domain within a clause where 
the leftmost focused, i.e. stressed, constituent takes the domain to its right within 
its scope, banning any other focus bearing element between it and the verb. Thus 
in Turkish where focus is marked phonologically as stress, the focused constituent 
occurs as the leftmost element within the focus field whose right edge is the Verb. 

Issever (2003), however, argues that Turkish distinguishes between presentational 
focus (p-focus) and contrastive (c-focus). For Issever, Turkish has a dual focus strat- 
egy—-presentational focus (p-focus) and contrastive focus (c-focus) (cf. Halliday 
1967; Kiss 1998). The two differ in that p-focus is marked by the syntactic focusing 
strategy, i.e., by being in the immediately preverbal position, and c-focus by prosody. 


(28) Fatma’y1 kim artyor? 
‘Who is looking for Fatma?’ 


a. Fatma’y1 [p ALI] artyor. (p-focus) 


Fatma-ACC look-PROG 
b. # [- ALI] Fatma’yi arzyor. (*p-focus) 
‘Ali is looking for Fatma.’ (issever 2003: 15) 


P-focused constituent bears a focal accent and has to appear in the immediately 
pre-verbal position as the contrast in grammaticality in (10a—b) indicates. C-focused 
constituent on the other hand is not restricted to the immediately preverbal position 
as (29) illustrates. 
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(29) Ali neyi Ayse’ye verdi? (Kitabi m1 kalemi mi?) 
“What did Ali give to Ayse? (Did he give the book or the pen?)’ 


Ali [r KITAB-I ] Ayse-ye ver-di. 
book-ACC  Ayse-DAT _ give-PST 
‘Ali gave the book to Ayse.’ (Issever 2003: 16) 


The distinction between c-focus and p-focus for Turkish was also made by Ozge 
and Bozgahin (2010). Contrary to Igsever, however, c-focus and p-focus do not mark 
different strategies for Ozge and Bozsahin. For them, the distinction is a consequence 
of the contextual and prosodic properties of c-focus. C-focus is contextually more 
restricted and narrow and is prosodically followed by an unstressed domain as in 
(30). P-focus on the other hand can project focus and can also include the verb in the 
same phrase. 


(30) a. Berlin seyahat-iniz nasil geg-ti? 
B. trip-2pl how  pass-PAST 
‘How was your trip to Berlin?’ 


b. (AYNUR) Berlin’e  gitti. O-na sor. 
A. B.DAT go-PAST  s/he-DAT ask 
‘Aynur has been to Berlin; ask her.’ (Ozge and Bozsahin 2010: 70) 


Also adhering to the focus-position analysis of Turkish is Sener (2010) who argues 
that both c-focus and p-focus have to be left adjacent to the verb within a clause in 
Turkish. Sener bases his argument on examples such as (31). 


(31) Cadi kim-i lanetledi? 
witch-nom who-acc _ curse-past 
‘who did the witch curse?’ 


Al: Cadi HIRSIZ-I _ lanetledi. 
witch-nom thief-acc curse-past 


A4: *HIRSIZ-I cad lanetledi 
Thief-acc witch curse-past 


Regarding the distinction between contrastive and presentational foci, a matter 
of controversy in the general literature on focus, Gdksel and Ozsoy (2003) follow 
the train of thought underlying the arguments put forth by Selkirk (1996), Erteshik- 
Shir (1986), Herburger (2000) and Krifka (1991) to the effect that the difference 
between the two resides in the distinction in the scope of the two types of foci, rather 
than in a qualitative difference between the two. With respect to Rooth’s (1992) 
semantic approach to presentational focus constructions as evoking a set of alternative 
propositions, Géksel and Ozsoy argue that in Turkish where focus is indicated by 
stress, the projection of stress born by the constituent on the immediate left of the verb 
to the highest phrasal category signals the ‘newness’ of the information expressed 
by the whole sentence. In (32a—c), the focused element is the same in all three 
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constructions, but each is the answer to a different question. These sentences show 
that stress in the immediately preverbal position can have more than one semantic 
value, depending on the phrasal node that stress projects to. 


(32) a. Ne olmus? (‘What happened?’) (Goksel and Ozsoy 2003: 20) 


Ahmet sabah_— ev-den cik-tik-tan sonra 
Ahmet morning home-LOC leave-NOM-ABL after 


PASAPORT-UN-U kaybet-mis. 
passport-3SG.POSS-ACC lose-EV 
‘Ahmet lost his passport after leaving home this morning.’ 


b. Ahmet-e sabah evden ¢iktiktan sonra ne olmus? (‘What happened to 
Ahmet after he left home this morning?’) 


Ahmet sabah evden ciktiktan sonra PASAPORTUNU kaybetmis. 
‘Ahmet lost his passport after leaving home this morning.’ 


c. Ahmet sabah evden ¢iktiktan sonra neyi kaybetmis,? (“What did Ahmet 
lose after be left home this morning?’) 


Ahmet sabah evden c ,1ktiktan sonra PASAPORTUNU kaybetmis. 
‘Ahmet lost his passport after leaving home this morning.’ 


Given that the semantic correlate of focusing a constituent, whether it be a major 
constituent of a sentence or a subcomponent of a phrase in the sentence, is to indicate 
new information and the phonological correlate of focus is stress, Goksel and Ozsoy 
argue against the analysis that Turkish distinguishes between contrastive and pre- 
sentational foci. For them, the two types of foci are not semantically distinct but are 
manifestations of the same phenomenon in Turkish. The following examples evince 
that the focused constituent can occur in different the positions in the sentence. 


(33) a. AHMET festival-de-ki _ biitiin film-ler-i gor-mis. 
Ahmet  festival-LOC-PR all — film-PL-ACC see-EV 
‘Ahmet is the one who has seen all the films in the festival?’ 

b. Festival-de-ki biittin film-ler-i AHMET gér-miis. 
festival-LOC-PR all film-PL-ACC Ahmet see-EV 
‘Ahmet is the one who has seen all the films in the festival.’ 

c. Cocuk-lar-a © AHMET festival-de-ki _ biitiin film-ler-i 
child-PL-DAT Ahmet festival-LOC-PR all — film-PL-ACC 
gor-me-ler-i gerek-tig, -in-i sdyle-mis. 
see-NOM-3PL.POSS-ACC necessary-NOM-3SG.POSS-ACC tell-EV 
‘It was Ahmet who told the kids that they should see all the films in the 
festival.’ (Goksel and Ozsoy 2003: 12a-c) 
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The analysis of prosodic prominence as the sole indicator of focus is further 
supported by the recent findings on the effect of prosody in constraining syntactic 
constructions in Turkish. 


4.2.3 Prosody and Linearization 


The different accounts of formalization of the interaction between information struc- 
ture and linearization proposed in the literature on Turkish syntax aligns with the 
findings on the effect of prosody on the patterning of constituent linearization in 
a sentence (Oztiirk 2005; Issever 2003, 2008; Temiircti 2005; Ozsoy 2003, 2015; 
Kiligaslan 2006; Sener 2010; Yiikseker 2005; Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever 2012). 
The research on prosody of a Turkish sentence has revealed that the postverbal 
domain is marked by lowering of prosodic effects (Kabak and Vogel 2001; Ozge 
2003; Aydiner 2006; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010). 


(34) a. *(Ahmet-e rastla-di-m), (YOL-DA),. dP) 
Ahmet-DAT meet-PAST-1SG road-LOC 
Intended interpretation: ‘I ran into Ahmet on the street.’ 
b. (Ahmet-e rastla-di-m yol-da)». 
Ahmet-DAT meet-PAST-1SG road-LOC 


Research has also revealed that the ban which bars constituents bearing H-pitch 
from occurring in the posthead position within a VP is a general property of maximal 
projections in Turkish. As (35a—b) show, in possessive phrases as well the postposed 
constituent does not bear high FO and is parsed in the same phonological domain-@ 
as the head (cf. Giines 2015). 


(35) a. *[(Sapka-s1)) (Gocug-un).] u¢-tu. (NP) 
Hat-3POSS boy-GEN — blow-PAST 
‘The boy’s hat blew away.’ 
b. [(Sapka-s1  ¢ocug-un) 9] u¢-tu. 
Hat-3POSS boy-GEN blow-PAST 


With respect to the effect of prosody in the preverbal domain, Giirer (2015) showed 
that the prosodic properties of focus phrases do not differ with respect to duration or 
pitch height and that regardless of its initial, medial or final position in the sentence, 
the focused phrase is the intonationally prominent one marking the start of nuclear 
decrease. 

The claim that prosodic effects shape syntax also underlies the base generation 
account of word order variations proposed by Goéksel (2011, 2013). For Goksel, the 
mismatch between the phonological pattern of a structure and its syntactic structure 
results in syntactic ungrammaticality. Gdksel therefore argued for a base generation 
approach to word order variations in Turkish where phonology and syntax operate 
simultaneously to generate the structures. Her proposal is a tripartite linear template 
which combines intonational (H*) and syntactic (V) categories and the syntactic 
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domains in a clause, thus analyzing the clause structure as a combination of linearity 
and intonational and syntactic categories. 

Base generation of the word order permutations is claimed to have the advan- 
tage of overcoming the shortcomings of the derivational accounts of the word order 
permutations in terms of a PF process, such as those proposed by Temiircti (2005) 
and suggested by Kornfilt (2005) who treat the postverbal area as being external to 
syntax. Consequently, Goksel’s base generation account of word order variations is 
modeled on the assumption that phonology and syntax operate simultaneously in 
generating structure. 

The studies on the phonological reflex of information structure and syntax inter- 
face revealed that Turkish employs two strategies to map information focus on the 
prosodic position in a clause, namely prosodic rephrasing and reordering of the con- 
stituents (Ozge 2003; Aydiner 2006; Goksel 2011; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010; Giirer 
2015; Giines 2015). Ozsoy’s contribution in this volume analyzes the fronting con- 
structions in Turkish within the assumptions of Goksel and Ozsoy’s (2000, 2003) 
framework where she argues that presentational focus is the default case in the 
absence of [+Focus] feature in the derivation of a clause in Turkish. 


4.2.4 Alternate Accounts and Linearization 


In the articles on fronting constructions in this volume, Sener assumes Rizzi’s (1997) 
cartographic approach to clause structure and argues that all leftward movement in a 
Turkish sentence, including the canonical subject movement to Spec,TP, is accounted 
for by [topic]. Ozsoy, on the other hand, assumes Goksel and Ozsoy’s framework 
and follows Miyagawa (2010) in the assumption that local and long distance fronting 
are triggered by [Focus] feature. Other articles in this volume also concerned with 
different aspects of the relation between prosody, phonological phrasing and word 
order in a Turkish sentence are those by Gtirel and Goksel, Nakipoglu and Zeyrek. 

Within the alternative account of fronting constructions presented by Sener (2005, 
this volume), the movement to the left periphery in a Turkish clause is argued to be 
motivated by topic. Adopting Rizzi’s (1997) cartographic approach to fronting con- 
structions, Sener argues for a unified account of all leftward movement, subsuming 
the traditional EPP movement of subjects for case checking, to be triggered by infor- 
mation structure considerations. 


4.2.5 Long Distance Fronting 


Turkish licenses long distance fronting of a constituent of an embedded clause out 
of its containing clause. 
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(36) a. [rp Aylin[ Berna-nin [yp o kitab-1 begen -dig -i— niJ] 
-3GEN that book-ACC like- NOM -3POSS -ACC 
duy-mus]. 
hear-HS 
‘Aylin has heard that Berna liked that book.’ 
b. [Berna-nin; [tp Aylin [vp Ber#a-atH; [vp 0 kitab-1 [vp o-Aitab+ 
-3GEN 

begen -digs -i-ni]]]] duy-mus]]]. 

c.[O  kitab; -1 [rp Aylin [,p Berna-nin [vp o-4itab;+ begen -dig -i-ni]]] 


that book-ACC -3GEN like-NOM -3POSS -ACC 
duy-mus]]]. . 
hear-REP (Ozsoy 2015: 2a—c) 


A long distance fronted constituent cannot bind an anaphor in the matrix subject 
phrase (Ozsoy 2015). 


(37) *Cocuk-lar-1;  birbirleri-ninj anne-ler-i_ [ Zeynep--in [ eeexktarz; | 
child-PL-ACC each other-GEN mother-PL-3POSS —GEN 
goér-diig-ii-nti] soylii-yor. 
see-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PRT 
‘The children;, each other;’s mothers said that Zeynep saw.’ 
(Ozsoy 2015: 1la—c) 


In (37), the long distance fronted constituent ¢ocuk-lar-1 ‘child-PL-ACC’ cannot 
bind the anaphor in the subject phrase of the matrix clause. Leftward long distance 
movement has been argued to be A’-movement where the moved constituent targets 
Spec,CP of the root clause (Ozsoy 2015). 

Wh-phrases too can undergo long distance fronting. Long distance wh-fronting 
exhibits A’-properties with respect to binding and QP scope (Ozsoy 2015). The 
binding properties were analyzed to be the consequence of the position targeted by 
the moved wh-phrase, i.e. the long distance fronted wh-phrase is in Spec,CP at the 
point the derivation is sent to Spell Out. 


(38) a. [cp [rp Aylin [vp [cp [tp Melis-in [yp ne-ylj [VP t begen -dig -i-NI] 
-GEN what-ACC like-NOM -3POSS -ACC 
duy-mus]]] \ [./*?]9 


hear-HS 
b. [cp NE-YI; [tp Aylin [vp [cp [rp Melis-in [vp ne-yij 
what-ACC -NOM -GEN what-ACC 


[vp ti begen -dig -i-ni] duy-mus]]] / ? 
like- NOM -3POSS -ACC hear-HS 
“* Aylin has heard [cp WHAT; [rp Melis [vp tj [vp likes/d ti]]]- 
What; has Aylin heard TP Melis likes/d ti?’ 
c. *lop Ne-yii [Tp Aylin [vp [PRO [cp [rp Melis-in [yp ne-yij 
-NOM -GEN what-ACC 
[vp tj begen -dig -i-ni] 6gren —MEK ist-iyor]]] \ 
like- NOM -3POSS -ACC learn-INF want-PROG 
‘* Aylin wants to find out WHAT Melis likes/d.’ 
‘What does Aylin want to find out that Melis likes/d?’? (Ozsoy 2015: 27a-c) 
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As the readings of (38b) and (38c) indicate, long distance movement of a wh- 
phrase to sentence initial position is possible only under the root question interpreta- 
tion. Indirect question reading is not available in such constructions. These examples 
evince that contra long distance wh-fronting in Japanese, a long distance fronted wh- 
phrase in Turkish is interpreted at the position where it checks the uninterpretable 
wh-feature of the matrix C-head, i.e. in Spec, CP of the matrix clause. As such, long 
distance wh-fronting in Turkish behaves differently from its counterpart in Japanese 
which has been analyzed as undergoing radical reconstruction by Saito (1989). 

The syntactic properties of local and long distance wh-fronting as evidence for the 
position of long distance fronted wh-phrases in the analysis of the path configuration 
of local and long distance fronted constituents are the subject matter of Ozsoy’s article 
in this volume as well. The positions targeted by local and long distance fronting 
play a crucial role in uncovering a constraint on the output of a multiple fronting 
construction in Turkish in which constituents are fronted out of both localities. In 
such constructions, the minimal link condition of Richards (1997) predicts a nesting 
configuration. However, the resulting path configuration is a crossing one. Ozsoy’s 
article in this volume addresses the issue of this anomaly and investigates the source 
of the anomaly in the interaction of local and long distance fronting in multiple 
fronting constructions. 


4.3 Postverbal Constructions 


Constructions with postverbal constituents raise a number of issues for the grammar 
of a head final language. Turkish licenses the major case marked constituents of a 
root clause to occur in the postverbal position. Instances of the former are (Sc—f), 
repeated here as (39a—d). 


(39) a. Kitab-1 bitir-di yazar. OVS 
article -ACC finish-PAST author 

b. Yazar _ bitir-di makale-yi. SVO 
author finish-PAST article -ACC 

c. Bitir-di yazar makale-yi. VSO 
finish-PAST author article -ACC 

d. Bitir-di makale-yi yazar. VOS 


finish-PAST article -ACC author 


Significantly, Turkish also licenses rightward movement of constituents of embed- 
ded clauses in long distance. 


(40) [t; makale-yi zaman-in-da — yolla-ma-sin-1] seving-le — karsila-di-m 
article-ACC time-3POSS-LOC send-NOM-3SG-ACC pleasure-with greet-PAST-1SG 
yazar-1nj. 
author-GEN 


‘I was pleased that the author sent the article on time.’ 
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The derivation of constructions with postverbal constituents was analyzed by 
Kornfilt (1998). 

Both derivational and base generated accounts of the constructions with postverbal 
constituents have been proposed in the literature. The studies addressed the issues 
regarding the nature of the movement, i.e. whether rightward movement is motivated 
or a PF phenomenon, the nature of the position targeted by the moved constituent, 
and the constraints operative on the movement. The implication of Kayne’s (1994) 
Linear Correspondence Axiom (LCA) raised questions regarding head directionality 
of the language. The issue was addressed by Kural (1997) where he showed that a 
base generation approach to postverbal constituents in the sense of Kayne (1994) 
cannot account for the syntactic properties they exhibit. 


4.3.1 Antisymmetry and Postverbal Constituents 


Kayne’s (1994) Linear Correspondence Axiom (LCA) states that languages are uni- 
versally head initial. Kural’s analysis aimed to determine whether postverbal con- 
stituents (PVC) in Turkish are base generated in their surface position or moved there 
from a preverbal base position by rightward movement. The facts Kural considered 
were island constraints (41a—b), QP scope (42a—b) and (43a—b), NPI-licensing and 
binding properties exhibited by PVCs. 


(i) Island constraints (Kural 1997: 3a—b) 
(41) a. *pro [Op; [Ahmet’in t,t; verdigi] — kitab]1 sevdim Ayse’yej. 
Ahmet-GEN give-PAST-3SG book-ACC like-PAST-1SG Ayse-DAT 
‘T liked the book tht Ahmet gave to Ayse.’ 
b. *pro [[Ahmet t; yedigi] igin] sana kizdim pasta-yij. 
1SG Ahmet-NOM eat-PAST-3SG for you-DAT anger-PAST-1SG cake-ACC 
‘I got angry with you because Ahmet ate the cake.’ 


Since Ross (1967), island violations have been considered strong evidence for 
syntactic movement. (41a—b) show that PVCs obey island constraints induced by 
relative clauses and adjuncts, i.e. PVC constructions are the output of a movement 
operation in Turkish. 

For Kural, constructions like (42a—b) and (43a—b) receive a reading in which the 
postverbal QP scopes under the QP in the preverbal position. However, the availability 
(possibly more strongly) of the reverse reading in which the postverbal QP scopes 
over the one in the preverbal position is evidence that the postverbal QP is in a higher, 
i.e. c-commanding, position than the preverbal QP. 
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b. Quantifier scope (Kural 1997: 18(a—b)) 
(42) a. Herkes din aramis [tig kisiyi]. 
everyone yesterday call-PAST-3SG three person-ACC 
‘Everone called three people yesterday.’ 
(3y Vx [x called y yesterday]; *Vx 3y [x called y yesterday]) 
b. [Ug kisiyi] diin aramis herkes . 
three person-ACC yesterday call-PAST-3SG everyone 
(Vx 3y [x called y yesterday]);* 3y Vx [x called y yesterday]) 


(43) a.[U¢ kisi] diin aramis herkes-i. (Kural 1997: 19(a—b)) 
three person yesterday call-PAST-3SG everyone-ACC 
‘Three people called everyone yesterday. 
(Vy 3x [x called y yesterday]); *3x Vy [x called y yesterday]) 
b. Herkesi diin ara-mis [tig kisi]. 
everyone-ACC yesterday call-PAST-3SG three person 
(3x Vy [x called y yesterday]; *Vy 3x [x called y yesterday]) 


Kural concludes that (42a—b) and (43a—b) are strong evidence that the postverbal 
QPs are not in their base generated position but are right-adjoined to CP. For him, 
the explanatory principle of the scopal relations in these constructions is the Scope 
Assignment principle. The Scope Assignment Principle states that the c-command 
relation of two QPs at S-structure is mirrored at LF. The QP in the postverbal position 
can reconstruct to the preverbal position giving rise to the reading in which it scopes 
under the preverbal QP. 


4.3.2 Syntax of PVCs 


With respect to the nature of the postverbal constructions, alternative derivational 
accounts have been proposed in the literature. 

Temiircii (2005) argued for a PF analysis of all instances of rightward movement. 
Given the minimalist requirement that syntactic movement is feature driven, Temiircti 
argues that it is difficult to present a syntactic account of PVCs, “maintain(ing) that 
analyzing EP as a formal-syntactic operation is both technically problematic and 
theoretically ungrounded” (p. 125). Temiircii therefore concludes that such con- 
structions are the output of PF movement where the constituents generated in the 
preverbal domain undergo rightward movement postcyclically. 

A different interpretation of rightward movement is offered by Kornfilt (2005) 
who considers constructions with multiple constituents, specifically two QPs, in the 
postverbal domain. 
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(44) a. Buyil — kitap-lar-in-1 ithaf et-mis lig kisi-ye herkes 
this year book-PL-3.SG-ACC dedicate -EpPAST 3 person-DAT everybody 
(Kornfilt 2005: 15) 


b. Buyil — kitap-lar-im-1 ithaf et-mis herkes tic kisi-ye 
this year book-PL-3.SG-ACC dedicate—EpPAST everybody 3 person-DAT 


Kornfilt notes that two QPs in the postverbal domain are interpreted to scope over 
each other regardless of their relative order. For Kornfilt, these facts indicate that 
rightward movement constructions are the output of a syntactic operation but that, 
in contrast to leftward movement, the hierarchical relation between the postverbal 
constituents is neutralized at Spell Out in the case of rightward movement. This 
yields a construction in which the constituents in the postverbal domain mutually 
c-command each other. As Kornfilt notes, her analysis of the postverbal domain as 
having a flat structure is also supported by the intonational effects of the domain. As 
revealed by the investigations into the prosody of a Turkish sentence, the postverbal 
domain is intonationally downgraded. 

As a potential trigger for rightward movement, Kornfilt suggests that PVCs might 
possibly be motivated by an information structure feature, i.e. a backgrounding fea- 
ture, thus satisfying the minimalist requirement of syntactic movement. 


(45) a.*[ti yemeg-in-1  ye-me-sin-i] Hasan-in; hayret-le karsila-di-m. 
food-3.SG-ACCeat-ACT.NOM.-3.SG.-ACC. H.-GEN surprise-with greet-PAST-1SG 
‘I was surprised that Hasan ate his food.’ (Kornfilt 1998: 24) 
b. [[tialkol-i —_ birak-inca] yemek ye-meg-e basla-di]  Hasan;] diye] 
alcohol-ACC leave- food eat-INF-DAT _ begin-PAST ‘saying’ 
biliyordum. 
know-PROG-PAST-1SG (Kornfilt 1998: 26) 


The ungrammaticality of constructions like (45a) was analyzed by Kennelly 
(1996) to arise from a constraint which restricts adjunction only to CP, banning 
adjunction to all other maximal projections. However, as Kornfilt notes, that state- 
ment is too strong, since it predicts (45b) to be ungrammatical, contrary to facts. 
As Kornfilt states, in (45a), the displaced constituents adjoins to the complement, 
i.e. to an argument, of the matrix verb. Chomsky (1990) stated that adjunction to an 
argument is prohibited. (45a) violates this constraint, hence the ungrammaticality. 
(45b), on the other hand, the adjunction site is the complement of the C head, not 
the matrix verb. The constraint restricting adjnction sites is not violated. (45b) is 
therefore grammatical. 

In an alternative approach to constructions with postverbal constituents, Yiik- 
seker (2005) proposed a base generation account. For Yiikseker, who follows King 
(1995) in distinguishing between two types of topics with different pragmatic func- 
tions—internal and external topics, such constructions are instances of righthand 
topic constructions. Postverbal topics are generated as rightward adjunctions at two 
different adjunction sites—external topics above CP and internal topics below CP. 
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Specificity Effect and Linearization 
Constructions like (13a—c), repeated here for convenience’ sake, in which a bare 


object is not in the immediately preverbal seem to be violations of the specificity 
effect. 


(13) a. Kitap Ali oku-du. (Sezer 1996: 238) 
book read-PAST 
‘Ali read a book/books.’ 
b. Ben yemedim pasta. (Oztiirk 2009: 339) 


I.NOM eat.NEG.PAST.1SG cake 
‘I didn’t eat cake.’ 
c. Kahve Alide  iste-mis-ti. (Uygun 2006) 
coffee also want.EVID.PAST.3SG 
‘Ali too wanted coffee.’ 


Such constructions have been analyzed by Uygun (2006) to be the output of a 
derivation where the movement is motivated by information structure considera- 
tions. With respect to the derivation of such constructions, an account in which the 
‘displaced’ caseless object DP/NP never leaves the VP but remains in its immediately 
preverbal position in the course of the derivation was proposed by Gracanin- Yiiksek 
and Igsever (2011). According to the pied-piping analysis of such constructions pro- 
posed by Gracanin- Yiiksek and Issever, the bare DP/NP remains in the VP throughout 
the derivation, thus voiding the violation of the Specificity Constraint. Accordingly, 
the whole VP is pied-piped to the presubject position along with the displaced DP/NP 
in the course of the derivation. The order which seemingly violates the adjacency 
constraint of bare DP/NPs in a construction like (12) is the result of the rightward 
movement of the verb to T after the leftward movement of the whole VP, stranding 
the DP/NP in its displaced position. 

Specificity effect has also been evoked by Kornfilt (2003) to explain the difference 
in the grammaticality of constructions like (46a—b) which are instances of adjuncts 
moving out of a DP/NP projection. As Kornfilt observes, there is an asymmetry in 
the grammaticality of the right-dislocation constructions illustrated in (46a) versus 
(46b). 


(46) a. Diin —_ sokak-ta [ e; bir adam] gér-dii-m cok yash;.(Kornfilt 2003: 14c—b) 
yesterday street-LOC a man_ see-PAST-1SG very old 
“Yesterday, I saw a very old man in the street.’ 
b. *Diin sokak-ta [ e; biradam]-a___rastla-di-m = ¢ok yaslii. 
yesterday street-LOC a man-DAT meet-PAST-1SG very old 
“Yesterday, I met a very old man in the street.’ 


Kornfilt labeled such constructions as instances of subscrambling. She observes 
that rightward movement out of DP/NP exhibits asymmetry with respect to the seman- 
tic properties of the host DP/NP: Constituents can move out of nonspecific DP/NPs, 
but not out of specific DP/NP. Kornfilt analyzed the derivation of constructions similar 
to (46) in terms of Specificity Effect. In (46a), the DP unmarked for case incorporates 
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into the verb, thus licensing the movement of the AdjP out of its containing maximal 
projection to the right of the verb from which position it can govern its trace. 

Specificity is also the subject matter of Nakipoglu’s contribution in this volume 
where she is analyzing the effect of the interaction of prosodic features, information 
load and specificity of the ACC-marked constituent in determining its displacement 
from the VP adjacent position. 


Wh-Phrases and the Postverbal Domain 


Syntactic (Julien 2002; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010), prosodic (Goksel and Ozsoy 2000) 
and morpho-syntactic (Géksel 2013) explanations have been proposed to account for 
the ban on wh-phrases in the postverbal position, as exemplified in (16) repeated here 
as (47) illustrates. 


(47) a. *Sen ara-di-n kim-1? 
you call-PAST-2SG who-ACC 
b. *Aykan gid-iyor nereye? 
go-PROG where 
“Where is Aykan going?’ 


For Julien, the ungrammaticality of postverbal wh-phrases is due to a violation of a 
constraint on movement. Operating within the assumptions of Rizzi’s (1997) Split-CP 
system and Kayne’s (1994) LCA-based clause structure, Julian holds that postverbal 
elements undergo syntactic movement to the lower Spec,Top(ic)P followed by the 
movement of the remnant IP to a higher position, i.e. Spec,ForceP. Focus and wh- 
phrases however are banned from postverbal positions since to be in such a position 
they have to move to the Spec of the lower TopP but only backgrounded material is 
allowed in this position. 

The prosodic accounts hold that the constraint which excludes wh-phrases from 
the postverbal position is the consequence of the prosodic properties of the language. 
Turkish excludes prosodically prominent constituents from the postverbal position 
(cf. Ozge and Bozgahin 2010). Given that wh-phrases are prosodically prominent, 
i.e. produced with high pitch H*, they are banned from the position which does not 
license prosodically prominent elements. 

An alternate account of the ban on postverbal wh-phrases is presented by Issever 
in this volume where he analyzes wh-phrases as variables which enter into a variable- 
operator relation. PVCs with a wh-phrase in the postverbal domain violate the con- 
ditions of the variable-operator relation. Issever thus derives the phonological and 
interpretive effects of postverbal wh-phrases from overt syntax. 
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4.4 Base Generation Approaches 


Departing significantly from the canonical analyses of clause structure generally 
assumed in the literature, a non-canonical, base generated account of nominal sub- 
jects was proposed by Oztiirk (1999, 2002) who argued that nominal subjects of a 
clause are generated not in their canonical clause internal position, i.e. in Spec, TP 
or raised to that position from their VP-internal position, but in Spec,CP. Within the 
assumption that EPP is checked by Agreement morphology in Turkish, Oztiirk thus 
obviated the pro-drop parameter for Turkish. 

Goksel (2011, 2013) and Bozsahin (this volume) are two independent proposals 
for a base generation model of word order variation in languages. 

Goksel’s (2011, 2013) model claims to overcome the shortcomings of derivational 
approaches in providing a uniform account of the constraints on the constructions, 
particularly the failure to explain the ban on wh-phrases and other focused ele- 
ments from the postverbal domain. Goksel argues that a framework which takes into 
account the syntactic, prosodic and information structure properties of a Turkish 
clause and holds that prosody and syntax simultaneously operate to generate the 
surface structures will account for the facts of the language uniformly. The impli- 
cations of Goksel’s model for the interpretation of gapping constructions in Turkish 
are discussed in the article by Gtirer and Géksel in the present volume. 

An alternative base generation account of the linearization facts of the language is 
proposed by Bozsahin in this volume where Bozsahin presents a radically lexicalist 
approach to linearization within the framework of Combinatory Categorial Grammar. 

The contributions of the present volume expand on the studies on the theoretical 
questions raised by fronting, rightward movement, specificity effect and the effect of 
prosody, adding new insight into many of these phenomena in Turkish. Two of the 
contributions present an analysis of movement in the preverbal position in a Turk- 
ish sentence within the feature checking framework of minimalism. Sener argues 
for a unified account of all movement, including the traditional EPP movement of 
subjects for case checking, to be triggered by information structure considerations. 
Ozsoy focuses on the path configuration in multiple fronting constructions that results 
from the interaction of local and long distance fronting which she analyzes within 
Miyagawa’s (2010) framework where movement is triggered by [+F(ocus)] fea- 
ture. The absence of wh-phrases in postverbal position in Turkish wh-constructions 
is analyzed as a consequence of operator-variable binding by Issever. Forward and 
backward gapping constructions are the concern of both Kornfilt’s and Gtirer and 
Goksel’s contributions. Kornfilt analyzes the difference between gapping in root ver- 
sus embedded constructions in terms of a parametric variation in head directionality 
in clauses in head-final languages. Giirer and Goksel analyze the effect of prosody 
in the interpretation of gapping constructions. Nakipoglu addresses the issue of the 
absence of specificity effect in in-situ accusative marked definite NP/DPs in Turkish 
where she argues that the movement is prosodically motivated in Turkish. Zeyrek’s 
article approaches linearity as a discourse phenomenon where she investigates the 
functional load of embedded constructions in terms of their distribution in the sen- 
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tence. Also presented in this volume is an alternative approach to base generation 
of cross linguistic word order variation presented by Bozsahin. Within the premises 
of the radically lexicalized dependency grammar model of Combinatory Catego- 
rial Grammar (CCG), Bozsahin derives the different word orders cross-linguistically 
from the lexical properties of verb heads in the individual languages. 


5 The Contributions in This Volume 


The present volume contains analyses of different aspects of word order phenomena 
in Turkish. The issues addressed by each of the contributions reflect the extent of 
parametric variation Turkish word order exhibits in syntax-information structure as 
syntax-phonology interface phenomena. While some of the authors (Kornfilt, Sener, 
Issever, Ozsoy) treat the issues from a derivational perspective, others (Giirer and 
Goksel, Nakipoglu) focus on the effect of prosody on word order. Two articles diverge 
from the canonical generative treatment of the word order phenomena, offering alter- 
nate approaches to the issues and giving insight into the breadth of the phenomena: 
Bozsahin’s contribution is an account of word order within a radically lexicalist 
framework. Zeyrek approaches the topic from the perspective of discourse structure 
where she investigates the correlation between syntactic subordination, linearity and 
information status. 


5.1 Jaklin Kornfilt 


In her article “How to Derive the Directionality of Verb Ellipsis in Turkish Coordi- 
nation from General Word Order’, Kornfilt proposes a parameterized constraint for 
head-final languages which restricts the predicate to be clause-final, even in word- 
order free head-final languages. The constraint is absolute for a head-final language 
like Japanese, but limited to embedded clauses in Turkish. The analysis has conse- 
quences for the directionality of verb ellipsis in that while both forward and backward 
ellipsis are possible in root clauses, only backward ellipsis is allowed in embedded 
clauses in the language. The constraint which restricts the verb to clause-final position 
applies in syntax as well as at PF of informationally unmarked utterances. 


5.2 Serkan Sener 


Sener’s ‘Eliminating Scrambling: The Variation of Word Order in Turkish’ argues 
against ‘scrambling’ in the inventory of syntactic operations of Turkish and holds 
that all movement in Turkish, including the EPP-driven subject movement to Spec, IP, 
is motivated by discourse-pragmatic considerations. Following the assumptions of 
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BoSkovié’ (2007) framework where Move and Agree differ with respect to locality 
conditions, Sener argues that movement is motivated by the [vOP] feature hosted by 
constituents that bear a discourse anaphoric [topic] feature. Focus constituents do 
not move since they can be interpreted in situ without creating a movement-based 
operator-variable relation (cf. Rooth 1992). V-adjacency of focus in the language 
is therefore an outcome of the system where non-Foci are in situ and Foci undergo 
movement. Sener’s account of fronting thus differs significantly from that presented 
by Ozsoy in this volume where it is argued that fronting can be triggered by [Focus] 
as well. 


5.3 Selcuk Issever 


In his article ‘On the Ban on Postverbal Wh-phrases in Turkish Syntax’, Issever 
addresses the ban against wh-phrases and focused elements in postverbal positions 
in Turkish. Similar to focus phrases, wh-phrases can occur in different position pre- 
verbally, they are however banned from the postverbal position. Addressing the lim- 
itations of the previous accounts of the restriction on the distribution of wh-phrases 
which treated the constraint as a syntactic, phonological-semantic/interpretive and/or 
morpho-syntactic phenomenon, Issever argues for a syntactic account. He holds that, 
as a variable, a postverbal wh-phrase is in a position where it cannot be bound by its 
operator. Issever thus derives the phonological and interpretive effects of postverbal 
wh phrases from overt syntax. 


5.4 A. Sumru Ozsoy 


‘Derivation of Multiple Fronting in Turkish’ by Ozsoy argues that multiple fronting 
constructions in which elements of two localities—the root clause and the embedded 
clause—are fronted to the domain of the matrix CP are the output of a derivation 
where feature percolation, feature movement and copy theory of movement interact 
to yield a configuration in which the order of the constituents displaced by the two 
syntactic operations. Local and long distance fronting in Turkish are motivated by the 
information structure features [-F]. It is argued that the crossing path configuration 
in such constructions is the consequence of the effect of the Principle of Transparency 
in Binding Relations which has the effect of reversing the constituent order resulting 
from movement motivated by Agree. 
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5.5 Ash Giirer and Ash Goéksel 


Of the two articles that investigate the effect of prosody on linearity, Giirer and Gok- 
sel’s ‘(Prosodic-)structural Constraints on Gapping in Turkish’ is an investigation 
of the interpretation of gapping constructions with different prosodic phrasings. The 
authors show that in forward and backward gapping constructions prosody, i.e. infor- 
mation packaging, interacts closely with syntactic constituency in determining the 
interpretation of the constructions. Giirer and Goksel thus argue against the analy- 
ses based on pure word-order restrictions, i.e. syntactic constraints, that have been 
posited in the literature to account for the unacceptability of gapping constructions. 
The authors base their argumentation on the results of a perception test designed 
to determine the prosodic constraints on gapping constructions. Showing that infor- 
mation packaging has an effect on syntactic constituency in gapping constructions, 
Giirer and Goksel claim that the facts can be explained within a framework which 
assumes prosody to work in tandem with syntax rather than on the output of syntax. 


5.6 Mine Nakipoglu 


In “Towards a model of the relation between prosodic structure and object displace- 
ment in Turkish’, Nakipoglu investigates the interpretive and focus related prop- 
erties of the raised and the in-place accusative marked definites. She argues that 
the contrastive focus reading of the displaced accusative-marked definites is due to 
the prosodically motivated reordering to eliminate a clash between the PF demand 
of neutral focus on the left edge of the VP and the LF demand of interpreting an 
unaccented accusative definite in that position. Arguing that object displacement 
is not optional in Turkish, Nakipoglu holds that the phonological properties of the 
accusative marked object, i.e. that it is unstressed, determines its discourse properties 
as hearer-old and discourse-old, regardless of whether the noun phrase is in situ or 
displaced. She argues that movement from the preverbal position takes place in those 
cases in which the in situ object is stressed, hence is interpreted as hearer-inferable 
and discourse-new yielding the contrastive focus reading of the displaced constituent. 


5.7 Cem Bozsahin 


Cem Bozsahin’s article “Verbs, Heads, Word Orders and Types’ presents a discus- 
sion of how the radically lexicalist framework of Combinatory Categorial Grammar 
(CCG) accounts for different word orders exhibited by languages cross linguisti- 
cally. The premise is that word order typology is explained by the syntactic and 
semantic properties of the verb and that verbs exhibit different properties in indi- 
vidual languages. The languages Bozsahin considers are Turkish, Welsh, European 
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Portuguese and Tagalog, respectively SOV, VSO, SVO (EP and Tagalog) languages 
in traditional classification. Bozsahin argues that the parametric variation in word 
order is based on whether the verb can function as the head of a construction in a 
given language where verb as head of a construction requires a logical representation 
of a construction which is distinct from its surface structure. Languages vary with 
respect to whether the verb can function as the head of a construction. Bozsgahin 
argues that in Turkish verbs are not heads of a construction, therefore word order, 
similar to argument structure, is read off from the properties of the verb. 


5.8 Deniz Zeyrek 


Deniz Zeyrek’s “Discourse Structure: The view from Shared Discourse Units in 
Turkish Discourse Bank’ approaches the issue of the function of word order from the 
perspective of discourse structure. The article investigates the correlation between lin- 
earity, information status and syntactic subordination in Turkish. Zeyrek argues that 
in their unmarked order, sentence-initial subordinate clauses do not have a discourse- 
level information status, but in cases where a series of subordinate clauses are chained 
to each other, non-sentence-initial subordinate clauses may have information value at 
the discourse level. The claim is that syntactic subordination is not always discourse- 
level subordination and that in non-sentence initial positions, the subordinate clauses 
may be discourse-relevant. 
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Part I 
The Syntax of Word Order 


How to Derive the Directionality of Verb ®) 
Ellipsis in Turkish Coordination siete 
from General Word Order 


Jaklin Kornfilt 


Abstract This paper addresses some coordinate structure types in Turkish, a head- 
final language. It proposes a constraint for head-final languages such that, even in 
word-order free head-final languages, the predicate must be clause-final: clauses 
must strictly represent the head-final property of the language. This constraint is 
parametrized, such that it is (near-)absolute for some head-final languages (e.g. 
Japanese), but limited to embedded clauses in others (e.g. Turkish). The predictions 
made by this constraint are borne out in Turkish: This constraint is illustrated for 
scrambling, for Yes/No questions, and for coordinate structures with identical pred- 
icates, showing that the ellipsis of that predicate obeys this parametrized constraint. 
This has immediate consequences for the directionality of such ellipsis: While both 
forward and backward ellipsis are possible in Turkish root clauses, only backward 
ellipsis is allowed in embedded clauses. Additional facts in coordinate structure with 
predicate ellipsis are shown to follow from this constraint, as well. 


The present paper is related to Kornfilt (2000), a web publication, and to Kornfilt (2010), a non- 
refereed Festschrift publication. I propose here a different solution to the asymmetries between 
forward and backward ellipsis than in Kornfilt (2000); while the solution in the present paper 
is similar to that in Kornfilt (2010), neither the discussions nor the papers are identical. (Another 
somewhat related paper is Kornfilt (2012), where the focus is on “suspended affixation” in coordinate 
structures, whereby certain affixes are “shared” by conjuncts in a coordination.) I would like to thank 
Sumru Ozsoy for her patience and trust in waiting for the present paper. Thanks are further due to 
two anonymous reviewers for their feedback, based on an abstract of this paper, and to two additional 
anonymous reviewers for their comments on a draft of this paper. I would like to also thank the 
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1 Introduction 


Coordinate structures and their interactions with word order phenomena have not 
received the attention they deserve in recent literature; older work has interesting 
discussions of this topic (e.g. Ross 1967) which are worth being reconsidered. 

In this paper, I would like to address some coordinate structure types in Turkish, a 
head-final language, and study some of their theoretical and empirical repercussions. 

Within the Minimalist Program, it is assumed that “[o]ne component of the lan- 
guage faculty is a generative procedure (...) that generates structural descriptions 
(SDs), each a complex of properties, including those commonly called ‘semantic’ and 
‘phonetic.’” (Chomsky 1995: 167). Furthermore, “[i]nvariant principles determine 
what counts as a possible derivation and a possible derived object (linguistic expres- 
sion, SD). Given a language, these principles determine a specific set of derivations 
and generated SDs, each a pair (m, 4).” (Chomsky 1995: 171) It is further assumed 
that a derivation converges if it converges at PF and at LF, ie. that wz and A are 
each legitimate and that they can be paired at the interface levels. Thus, in contrast 
with previous models, e.g. the EST, where at least D-Structure representations could 
be defective, the only relevant possibilities within the Minimalist Program are the 
legitimate (or non-legitimate) statuses of a and A. 

Within such an approach, it becomes easier to formulate conditions on output 
structures for derivations, i.e. what used to be called “conspiracies” in some older 
work. 

Here, I would like to propose a constraint for head-final languages such that, even 
in word-order free head-final languages, the verb (or predicate) must be clause-final. 
(In other words, clauses must, in their representations at PF and LF strictly represent 
the head-final property of the language.) This constraint is parametrized, such that 
it is absolute for some head-final languages (e.g. Japanese, at least for restrictive 
dialects and idiolects), but limited to embedded clauses in others (e.g. Turkish). I 
concentrate here on Turkish and show that the predictions made by this constraint 
are borne out. 

The constraint predicts that a number of different derivations will “converge” only 
if they obey the constraint and will be interpretable only then. For Turkish, this is 
indeed so. I will start the paper by illustrating this constraint for scrambling and 
for Yes/No questions, and I will then turn to the main concern of the paper, namely 
coordinate structures with identical verbs, showing that the ellipsis of that verb obeys 
this parametrized constraint. This has immediate consequences for the directionality 
of such ellipsis: While both forward and backward ellipsis are possible in Turkish 
root clauses, only backward ellipsis is allowed in embedded clauses. 

I then illustrate certain additional differences with respect to forward and back- 
ward ellipsis: While in forward ellipsis, the surviving verb agrees only with its own 
subject, in backward ellipsis the surviving verb can be in the plural and, where phi- 
features of the subjects in the conjuncts are in conflict, the phi-features of the closer 
subject are expressed on the plural verb. (Certain idiolects allow, in addition, also a 
singular verb, agreeing with its own subject only, thus exhibiting similar properties to 
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forward ellipsis.) Further, I refer to previous work by Bozgahin (2003) for the obser- 
vation that in backward ellipsis, the two conjuncts have to exhibit fully parallel word 
order (i.e. if scrambling applies to one conjunct, it must apply to the other, yielding 
the same word order); in forward ellipsis, however, the second conjunct (remnant) 
may have a word order which differs from that of the first (complete) conjunct. 

These differences are due to different structures in the two directions of ellipsis, 
as I shall argue. In particular, I will adopt (and adapt) a proposal by Munn (1996), 
according to which coordinate structures are asymmetrical in the sense of being 
headed. This means that it is not the operations of either forward or backward ellip- 
sis which create different structures, but rather that different structures determine 
the directionality of identical verb ellipsis. I should add that this study addresses pri- 
marily structures which are basic and neutral with respect to information structure, 
although instances of “scrambling” are addressed, as well, for purposes of high- 
lighting contrasts between forward and backward ellipsis, where such contrasts do 
obtain.! 

In addition, I also argue that in both directions, the ellipsis of identical verbs 
is essentially a PF-phenomenon, because it can affect verbs that are not necessarily 
contained in conjuncts that are directly coordinated, as long as such verbs are adjacent 
to verbs (in a phrase-structurally higher level) which are contained in such direct 
coordination, and as long as those architecturally higher verbs also undergo ellipsis. 
Since adjacency is not a syntactic condition on operations (cf. Chomsky 1995), but is 
a legitimate PF-condition, I conclude that identical verb ellipsis is a PF-phenomenon, 
and that it works on strings of identical items, thus explaining the effects of string 
adjacency.” A legitimate z is created which can be successfully paired with a A. 


'Giirer and Goksel (this volume) study the interplay between identical verb ellipsis and word order 
in Turkish, as well. Their main general claim is that the various possible and impossible instances 
of ellipsis cannot be explained by word order facts alone, but rather by information-structural 
considerations, with the latter being sufficient as explanations of all the relevant facts. Related to this 
claim is their suggestion that phonologcial phrasing patterns, “induced” by information-structural 
considerations, “interplay” with word order restrictions and “save” the structures that have been 
noted as unacceptable in the literature (and which are characterized as such in this article). That 
approach can be made compatible with the one I suggest in this article, especially given that I 
view the constraint that I propose not as a purely syntactic one, but rather one that applies at the 
level of PF. Thus, the constraint proposed here would hold for information-structurally unmarked 
utterances; utterances that are marked, leading to certain phonological phrasings, would not fall 
under the domain of the constraint, which is a “phonological” one in any case. The view that the 
application of the constraint to coordinate structures and to certain phenomena of predicate ellipsis 
(as well as to phenomena other than ellipsis) is a “phonological” one is thus compatible with the 
general view in the Giirer and Goéksel article that underlines the importance of phonological phrasing 
for ellipsis, without making it necessary to subscribe to that paper’s claim that word order-based 
constraints are irrelevant for such ellipsis. 


2A similar claim is made in Géksel and Ozsoy (2000) for the treatment of focus, such that focus in 
Turkish is viewed as operating on strings rather than on structures. 
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2 Establishing the ‘‘Predicate-Final Constraint” [PFC] 


2.1 Scrambling Out of Embedded Clauses 


Although Turkish allows postverbal constituents (and even allows for “long-distance” 
postverbal scrambling), local postverbal scrambling of a subconstituent from within 
an embedded clause to the right of its predicate is disallowed (if it is followed by 
material of a higher clause); such a constituent must scramble to a target position 
after the root predicate (cf. Kornfilt 1998): 


(1) [[Hasan -n ej yaz  -dig-m = -1 ]_:~bil~=-iyor = -um_] makale-yij. 
Hasan -GEN write-FNOM -3.SG-ACC know -PRPROG-1.SG article -ACC 
‘I know that Hasan wrote the article.’ 


(2) *[[Hasan-m ej yaz -dig-in  -1 ] makale-yij ] bil-iyor -um. 


2.2 Embedded Yes/No Questions 


The Yes/No question particle can, in general, attach to any constituent, including the 
predicate: 


(3) Hasan makale-yi yaz -di mi? 
Hasan article -ACC write -PST Q 
‘Did Hasan write the article?’ 


But this particle cannot attach to the predicate of an embedded Y/N question, 
although it can attach to other constituents of such an embedded question: 


(4)a. [Hasan-in — makale-yi mi yaz -dig -m  ~-1 | sor -du -m. 
Hasan -GEN article -ACC Q write -FNOM-3.SG-ACC ask -PST -1.SG 
‘I asked whether Hasan wrote the ARTICLE.’ 
b. *[[Hasan -in makale-yi yaz -dig -m -1 ]mi] sor -du- -m. 
Hasan -GEN article -ACC write -FNOM-3.SG-ACC Q_ ask -PST -1.SG 
Intended reading: ‘I asked whether Hasan wrote the article.’ 


(4b) is ungrammatical under the reading where the Q-particle is intended to show 
up on an embedded question.* This example is well-formed only under a reading 
where the matrix clause is a Y/N question, and where the Q-particle is attached to 
the embedded clause as a constituent question marker, in a manner similar to (4a). 
This well-formed reading can be rendered as follows: “Did I ask whether HASAN 


3An anonymous referee, while (implicitly) accepting the reported judgment of (4b) as ill-formed, 
offers a disjunction of nominalized embedded clauses with each conjunct an embedded question, 
ending with the Yes/No question marker, and asks whether the example is grammatical or not, and 
if it is, what this would mean for the PFC. The example corresponds to the following one (I am 
building on the existing (4b), for the sake of simplicity): 
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WROTE THE ARTICLE?’ Here, then, the Q-particle is interpreted as part of the 
matrix clause. This is not the reading we are interested in, however. 

To obtain the reading that we want, i.e. that of a regular embedded Y/N-question, 
a coordinate predicate consisting of an affirmative and a negative part (similar to the 
“A-not-A” questions in Chinese—cf. Huang 1982, among others) has to be used, 
without the Y/N question particle: 


(5) [Hasan -in  makale -yi yaz -ip 
Hasan -GEN article -ACC write -VBLCONJ 
yaz -ma_~ -dig -1n -1 ] sor -du -m. 
write -NEG -FNOM -3.SG-ACC ask -PST -1.SG 
‘Il asked whether Hasan wrote the article.’ 


What rules out the attachment of the Y/N particle to an embedded predicate is not 
any morpho-phonological constraint, as the combination in questions is possible, but 
only if the particle belongs to the higher clause, as we saw above: 


(6)  [[Hasan -in | makale-yi yaz -dig -n  -1 jm sor -du- -m? 
Hasan-GEN article -ACC write -FNOM -3.SG-ACC Q ask-PST -1.SG 
“Was what I asked whether Hasan wrote the article?’ 


Here, the morpho-phonological combination of the morphemes between the 
embedded predicate and the Y/N particle is the same as in the ungrammatical (4b). 
However, given that the particle is a matrix constituent in (6), the embedded clause is 
predicate-final in that example, while the clause is not predicate-final in (4b); rather, 
the final element of the embedded clause is the question particle. 


(i) ??[[[Hasan-in makale-yi yaz -dig -m ~-1 | mi] yoksa [[sadece oku-dug -un -u] mu]] 
Hasan-GEN article-ACC write- FNOM-3.SG-ACC Q or only read- FNOM-3.SG-ACC Q 

sor-du-m. 
ask- PST-1.SG 

Intended reading: ‘I asked whether Hasan wrote the article or whether (he) just read (it).’ 

I find this example quite bad, but not quite as bad as the related conjunction, as in (ii), nor as the related 
single sentence with the same embedding, as in (iii): 
(ii) **[[[Hasan-in makale-yi yaz -dig -in -1 | m1] ve [[dergi-yi 

Hasan-GEN article-ACC write- FNOM-3.SG-ACC Q_ and magazine-ACC 

oku-dug -un -u] = muj]] sor-du-m. 
read- FNOM-3.SG-ACC Q_ ask- PST-1.SG 

Intended reading: ‘I asked whether Hasan wrote the article and whether (he) read the magazine.’ 
(iii) **[[[Hasan-in makale-yi yaz -dig -m -1 | m1] sor-du-m. 

Hasan-GEN article-ACC write- FNOM-3.SG-ACC Q ask- PST-1.SG 
Intended reading: ‘I asked whether Hasan wrote the article.’ 


The lesser degree of ill-formedness of the disjunction example may be due to a structural 
difference between disjunctions on the one hand, and embedded conjunctions or straightforward 
embeddings, on the other. I strongly suspect that in embedded disjunctions as in (i), we have an 
instance of “insubordination”, blocking the disjunction from being properly embedded and thus 
enabling it (at least at the level of a double question mark) to carry a matrix marker such as the 
Q-particle. Further research will show whether this hunch is on the right track. 
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3 The Predicate-Final Constraint and Coordinate 
Structures with Identical Verb Ellipsis 


The constraint proposed also plays a role in coordinate structures, the main focus 
of this paper. I devote particular attention to the various (potential) possibilities of 
identical verbs. Under a strict understanding of the constraint, no phonologically 
empty verbs should be possible at all, even if their contents would be easily recov- 
erable under identity with a surviving verb of a different conjunct acting as licenser. 
This (wrong) prediction would arise because certain clausal conjuncts would lack a 
(clause-final) predicate. However, suppose we relaxed the constraint so as to refer to 
the highest node of the coordinate structure. We can now make certain empirically 
verifiable predictions: 


I. A head-final language like Japanese in which the Predicate Final Constraint 
[PFC] is valid for both root and embedded clauses will rule out all “Forward 
Gapping”, i.e. coordinate clauses with a phonologically empty predicate in the 
last conjunct, in embedded as well as root clauses; 

II. A head-final language like Turkish in which the same constraint is limited to 
embedded clauses should allow “Forward Gapping” in root clauses but not in 
embedded clauses. 


All of those predictions (and their correlations especially with the facts of Sect. 2) 
hold. 

I focus in particular on the root/embedded asymmetry in “identical empty verb 
licensing” in Turkish with respect to the last conjunct, as well as on the contrast 
between the ungrammatical embedded “Forward Gapping” and the perfectly gram- 
matical “Backward Gapping”.* I argue that for the constraint to hold, the highest 
node of the coordinate structure must include the predicate. In pre-Minimalistic 
approaches, e.g. in Government-and-Binding (and earlier) models, this would have 
forced an across-the-board copying (-and deletion) operation of the identical predi- 
cates, resulting in a single instantiation of the predicate, which would be linearized 
in final position. All predicates in the conjuncts would now be empty and would 
be licensed by the raised copy. (This would give rise to apparent Backward Gap- 
ping, but would result more closely in what used to be called Right Node Raising 
[RNR]—here, of predicates.) 

In such an approach, Forward Gapping of identical verbs in head-final languages 
can, of course, not be captured via a hypothetical “Left Node Raising”. Thus, in 
Turkish, in instances where the PFC does not hold (i.e. in roots), we would find 
simple “Forward Gapping”, without the complex architecture derived by copy-and- 
deletion, as mentioned above for apparent Backward Gapping.° This was the analysis 


4T use the general term of “ellipsis” or “Coordinate Ellipsis” (CE) as a descriptive, analysis-neutral 
term, while using terminology such as Right Node Raising (RNR), Forward Gapping and Backward 
Gapping (all of them instances of ellipsis) when I refer to a specific analysis. 

5In such a structure, the “mother node”, i.e. the highest node of the coordinate structure, is not 
predicate-final; this is a problem for this approach (in addition to all the other problems mentioned 
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I proposed in Kornfilt (2000). Basing identical predicate ellipsis on the PFC in this 
fashion would offer motivation for the different structures this approach would posit 
for the two directions of (apparent) Gapping in head-final languages—a motivation 
lacking in (to my knowledge, only) previous proposal for such phenomena, where 
such a claim about different structures was made, i.e. in Hankamer (1972).° 

In this paper, I offer novel empirical arguments (i.e. in addition to those in Han- 
kamer 1972, which I argue are not convincing) substantiating the claim that the two 
directions of what appears to be the same phenomenon, i.e. of identical empty verb 
licensing (=“Gapping”) actually take place in two different structures.’ 

However, there are conceptual problems with respect to RNR, at least concerning 
the raising of predicates in this fashion. This is because under this approach, a head 
is being adjoined to a phrase—i.e. a predicate gets adjoined to an IP or CP. While 
strict versions of X’-syntax have been abandoned in the Minimalist Program, the 
difference between a head and a non-head is still maintained. 

Furthermore, there arises the question of whether coordinate structures should 
be allowed to constitute the only exception to the generalization that all phrases are 
headed. 

I propose in this paper that analyzing coordinate structures as headed makes it 
possible to posit different structures for forward versus backward ellipsis of identical 
predicates (and thus also to capture their empirical differences), without having to 
maintain adjunction of heads to phrases. 


4 Some Facts Concerning Coordinate Structures 
in Turkish and One Previous Analysis 


Hankamer (1972) presents a number of facts about Turkish coordination construc- 
tions, with the aim of showing that forward and backward Gapping (or, to use a more 
neutral term, Coordination Ellipsis [CE]) have different (surface) structures. (In this 
paper, I limit attention to coordinations with two conjuncts and identical constituents 
at the right-hand periphery of respective conjuncts.) Forward CE, according to Han- 
kamer, genuinely “gaps” into the right conjunct, leaving a gap in the position of the 
identical element; backward CE, in contrast, erases both instances of the identical 
element and adjoins a copy to the top IP (or CP). A Right-Node-Raised structure 
results, and not a backward Gapped one. As a matter of fact, the larger claim of 


in the text). The new analysis I propose in Sect. 6 does not face this problem, as the first conjunct 
in “forward Gapping” utterances is the phrasal head of the entire coordinate structure and thus 
determines the properties and syntactic features of the entire coordination. This is why the predicate 
of that first conjunct counts as the syntactic right edge of the entire coordination. 

®In that work, another motivation was proposed: that there are no mirror-image rules in syntax. 
However, the status of this proposal is unclear, as I don’t know of any independent evidence in its 
favor. Therefore, I reject that motivation. 

7In the article by Giirer and Géksel (this volume), different structures are proposed for forward and 
backward predicate ellipsis, as well. 
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Hankamer (1972) is that UG has no (syntactic) mirror-image rules; therefore, there 
cannot be backward Gapping, strictly speaking—at least not if Forward Gapping is 
true sequential Gapping without any change in structure. 

In this paper, I present what I think is the factually most clear-cut and conceptually 
most convincing type of data from Turkish which is discussed in illustration of the 
hypothesis in Hankamer (1972) as well as Hankamer (1971) that apparent backward 
Gapping is Right Node Raising [RNR]. After showing some problems in the way 
in which these data are claimed to argue in favor of the “RNR Hypothesis” (and 
thus against backward Gapping), I suggest that Hankamer’s claim that forward CE 
results in a different structure than backward CE has some validity. However, it is not 
so much the case that these ellipsis processes yield different structures; rather, they 
take place in different structures. In addition to the methodological considerations 
mentioned previously, I base my view on additional Turkish facts. 


4.1 The Original Facts and the Claim 


Turkish is a verb-final language (insofar as its basic word order is concerned). Given 
that I shall limit attention to right-peripheral constituents in conjuncts, I shall devote 
attention to identical verbs only. 

In contrast to some other verb-final languages like Japanese, which allow only 
backward CE, Turkish allows both forward and backward CE, as shown in the follow- 
ing two examples. As mentioned before, Hankamer’s claim forces different phrase- 
structural analyses for these examples (the positions of the omitted identical verbs 
are indicated by underlined spaces; the English translations are intended to reflect 
the properties of the Turkish examples as closely as possible and are not marked for 
their grammaticality): 


(7) [[Hasan karides-i ye-di J], [Mehmet te istiridye-yi J]. 
Hasan shrimp-ACC _ eat-PST Mehmet and oyster -ACC 
‘Hasan ate the shrimp, and Mehmet (ate) the oyster.’ 


(8) Hasan karides-i , Mehmette istiridye-yi ye -di. 
Hasan shrimp -ACC Mehmet and oyster -ACC eat-PST 
‘Hasan (ate) the shrimp, and Mehmet ate the oyster.’ 


According to Hankamer (1971) and (1972), the structure of (7) would be a gen- 
uinely gapped structure, essentially as indicated above. The structure of (8), however, 
would be different as indicated in (9): 


(9)  [[Hasan karides-i __], [Mehmet te istiridye-yi___]] ye-di. 


Hankamer makes the important observation that, in contrast to matrix coordi- 
nation, where CE appears to be able to apply in both directions, only (apparent) 
backward CE is possible in (nominalized) embedded coordinate structures. Han- 
kamer further claims that this root/embedded asymmetry follows from the different 
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structures he posits for the outcome of the two directions of “deletion”. A brief 
discussion of the facts and their relevance for this posited asymmetry follows. 

The most general type of sentential complementation in Turkish involves “nomi- 
nalized” embedded clauses, quite similar to English gerundives. There are two basic 
types of such “nominalizations” for argument clauses, and they are morphologically 
distinguished by exhibiting different “nominalization” morphemes on the predicate: 


(10) Ben[ Ali -nin su- -yu_ ig tig -in -i ] duy-duo -m 
I Ali -GEN water-ACC drink -FNOM_ -3.SG -ACC hear-PST-1.SG 
‘T heard that Ali drank the water.’ 
(11) Ben[Ali-nin su -yu_ ig -me -sin -i ] iste -di -m. 
I Ali-GEN water-ACC drink -ANOM -3.SG-ACC want -PST-1.SG 
‘I wanted that Ali (should) drink the water.’ 


I follow Lees (1968) in referring to the “nominalization” morpheme -DI/K as “‘Fac- 
tive Nominal” [FNOM], and to the morpheme -mA as “Action Nominal” [ANOM], 
because in many (although not all) instances, these terms do reflect the semantics of 
the thus marked predicates. What’s important here is that, as illustrated in (10) and 
(11), the choice of the appropriate form is due to the matrix predicate. 

Hankamer assumes (as does Lees) that the embedded predicates owe their respec- 
tive shapes to a syntactic transformation. Given the dependence of the particular 
nominalization on the matrix verb, this transformation can, according to Hankamer, 
take place only after the embedded cycle in the derivation. 

Hankamer further assumes that this transformation is subject to Ross’s island 
constraints, and, in particular, to the Coordinate Structure Constraint [CSC]. The 
relevance of this for the posited asymmetry is explained as follows: 

If the nominalization transformation were to apply to a gapped structure, with a 
deleted verb in one conjunct, it would violate the CSC: by nominalizing the only 
surviving verb, it would be applying to only one conjunct and not the other. The 
prediction would be that gapped (nominalized) sentences cannot be embedded in 
Turkish. As just mentioned, this is indeed true for forward Gapping: 


(12) *Zeynep [Hasan -in karides-i ye -dig -in -i, Mehmed-in de 
Zeynep Hasan -GEN — shrimp -ACC eat-FNOM -3.8SG-ACC Mehmet -GEN and 
istiridye -yi ___ J] duy -du. 
oyster - ACC hear- PST 
‘Zeynep heard that Hasan ate the shrimp, and Mehmet (ate) the oyster.’ 


Ifbackward CE constructions had a corresponding “gapped” structure, they should 
also result in ungrammaticality when embedded; however, such constructions are 
perfectly grammatical: 


(13) Zeynep [Hasan-in  karides-i ___, Mehmed-in — de _istiridye -yi 
Zeynep Hasan -GEN shrimp -ACC Mehmet -GEN and oyster -ACC 
ye -dig -in -1 |] duy -du. 
eat - FNOM-3.SG -ACC hear -PST 


‘Zeynep heard that Hasan (ate) the shrimp, and Mehmet ate the oyster.’ 
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Because of this contrast, Hankamer concludes that at the point of the derivation 
when Nominalization applies to a structure underlying (13), the embedded verb is no 
longer part of the coordinate structure. Rather, this verb has been raised and adjoined 
to the right of the coordinate structure: 


(14) Zeynep [[[Hasan -in karides-i ___], [Mehmed-in de istiridye -yi __ ]] 
ye-dig-in-i] duy-du. 


In such instances, therefore, Nominalization does not violate the CSC, thus making 
the grammaticality of such examples an expected fact. The ill-formedness of (12) and 
the well-formedness of (14) are thus predicted and are taken to constitute evidence 
for a distinction between forward gapped versus right-node-raised output structures 
resulting from conjoined sentences with identical verbs. 


4.2 Some Facts that Are Problematic for the Claim 


Since Hankamer’s work, there has been a general change towards lexical analyses 
(and away from transformational ones) in theoretical syntax; today, probably very few 
syntacticians would be inclined to derive the “nominalized” predicates of embedded 
clauses in Turkish via a syntactic, island-sensitive transformation. The ill-formedness 
of embedded forward CE in view of the well-formedness of matrix forward CE would 
therefore still need an explanation. 

Furthermore, even in a theoretical framework that would recognize nominaliza- 
tion as an island-sensitive transformation, there would be reason to suspect the pro- 
posal that the contrast between (12) and (13) was due to different input structures 
to nominalization. I shall disregard conceptual reservations and will concentrate on 
problematic empirical facts. 


4.2.1 Non-nominalized Embedded Coordinate Structures 


While the vast majority of verbs in Turkish require, as stated above, complements with 
nominalized predicates, there are a few verbs which can optionally admit comple- 
ments with predicates which bear all the morphological markings of root predicates. 
These verbs are: san, zannet, bil (all translate, roughly, as “believe’), which admit 
complement clauses that have predicates able to be marked for all tenses, and iste 
‘want’, which admits complement clauses that have predicates in the root form of 
the subjunctive. Thus, the following examples are fully grammatical where the com- 
plement clauses have predicates that are not nominalized and exhibit forms found 
otherwise in main clauses: 
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(15) Ahmet [ Hasan karides-i ye-di J] san -1yor. 
Ahmet Hasan shrimp-ACC eat-PST believe -PRPROG 
“Ahmet believes Hasan ate the shrimp.’ 
(16) Ahmet [Hasan karides -i ye -sin Jisti — -yor. 
Ahmet Hasan shrimp -ACC — eat-SUBJUNCT want -PRPROG 
‘Ahmet wants (that) Hasan should eat the shrimp.’ 


These embedded clauses, which are fully finite (in the sense that they could also 
serve as root sentences) which are either tensed, as in (15), or have fully verbal mood 
morphology, as in (16) can be coordinated, just as nominalized complements can be. 
Given that nominalization does not apply here, we should expect (under Hankamer’s 
account) that omission of identical verbs behaves similarly to what we see in matrix 
clauses, i.e. that CE can apply both forward and backward. 

This, however, is not the case. Embedded non-nominalized coordinate structures 
behave just like their nominalized conterparts. The following two examples show 
that “forward-gapped”, non-nominalized embedded coordinations are ill-formed: 


(17) *Ahmet [[ Hasan karides-i ye-di ], [Mehmette istiridye-yi J] 
Ahmet Hasan shrimp -ACC_ eat-PST Mehmet and oyster -ACC 
san -lyor. 
believe -PRPROG 
“Ahmet believes Hasan ate the shrimp and Mehmet (ate) the oyster.’ 


(18) *Ahmet [Hasan karides-i _ye-sin ] [Mehmet te istiridye-yi J] 
Ahmet Hasan shrimp -ACC eat-SUBJUNCT Mehmet and oyster -ACC 
isti -yor. 


want -PRPROG 
‘Ahmet wants (that) Hasan should eat the shrimp and Mehmet (should eat) the 
oyster.’ 


The next pair of examples show that (apparent) backward CE in embedded non- 
nominalized coordinate structures is well-formed (I shall not indicate any structure 
beyond general embedding here, so as not to pre-judge the situation with respect to 
backward CE): 


(19) Ahmet [ Hasan karides-i __, Mehmette istiridye -yi ye-di 
Ahmet Hasan shrimp -ACC Mehmet and oyster -ACC eat-PST 
san -1yor. 


believe -PRPROG 
“Ahmet believes Hasan (ate) the shrimp and Mehmet ate the oyster’ 


(20) Ahmet [Hasan karides-i ___, Mehmet te __istiridye -yi ye -sin 
Ahmet Hasan — shrimp -ACC Mehmet and oyster -ACC eat -SUBJUNCT 
isti -yor. 


want -PRPROG 
‘Ahmet wants (that) Hasan (should eat) the shrimp and Mehmet should eat the 
oyster’ 


These contrasts challenge Hankamer’s explanation for the corresponding con- 
trasts in nominalized embedded coordiante constructions. It might be possible, of 
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course, that Hankamer is still correct about the explanation concerning the direc- 
tionality of (apparent) CE in nominalized coordinations, and that the facts we just 
saw concerning non-nominalized embedded coordinations have a different explana- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is clear that Hankamer’s proposed structures for forward versus 
(apparent) backward CE do not explain the additional contrasts we just saw, and that 
it would be preferable to find a unified account for the similar directionality facts 
concerning nominalized and non-nominalized embedded coordinate structures. (The 
reader should be reminded at this juncture that my PFC does offer such a unified 
account.) 


4.2.2. Nominalized, Forward-Gapped Coordinate Structures 


Turkish allows for non-verb-final sentences, as we saw in Sect. 2.1; post-verbal mate- 
rial is interpreted as presupposed, old information. Such scrambling is particularly 
felicitous when the post-verbal material consists of DPs. Given that nominalized 
embedded clauses are DPs (for example, they are overtly marked for Case), they 
can be scrambled to post-verbal positions; this holds for nominalized coordinate 
structures, as well. 

Interestingly, such post-verbal nominalized coordinate structures can be “forward- 


gapped”: 


(21) ZEYNEP duy -du [f{ Hasan -n_ karides -i _—ye -dig -in -i 1 
Zeynep hear -PST Hasan -GEN shrimp -ACC eat-FNOM_ -3.SG -ACC 
[ Mehmed -in de istiridye -yi __= shh. 
Mehmet -GEN and oyster -ACC 
‘ZEYNEP heard that Hasan ate the shrimp, and Mehmet (ate) the oyster.’ 


While it is stylistically somewhat awkward to have very little pre-verbal material 
in the presence of heavy post-verbal material, focus on the pre-verbal material makes 
examples like (21) perfectly acceptable.® In any event, the forward “Gapping” of the 
identical verb in the nominalized embedded coordinate structure does not lead to 
ill-formedness. What, then, is the difference between (21) and the ungrammatical 
(12)? 

Obviously, the grammaticality of (21) poses an additional challenge to Han- 
kamer’s explanation of the ungrammaticality of (12). Why does nominalization of 
the verb in the left conjunct not lead to a violation of the CSC, given that nominal- 
ization does not apply to the right-hand conjunct (given that its verb has been gapped 
before nominalization applies, under Hankamer’s assumptions)? 


8 An anonymous referee finds (21) marginal; s/he states that this example would be well-formed 
only if the matrix verb is followed by a long pause. I don’t agree with this judgment; for my native 
consultants as well as for myself, the example is fine, as long as it is uttered with the low and flat 
pitch contour on the post-verbal embedded clause, i.e. with the intonational contour which is typical 
for post-verbal constituents in general. 
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Within the syntactic model of Hankamer’s work, there is a way out. One could 
say that (21) is not a scrambled version of (12), but rather a gapped version of a 
scrambled, full coordination of embedded nominalized clauses: 


(22) Zeynep [[ Hasan -in _ karides-i ye -dig -in -i ], 
Zeynep Hasan -GEN shrimp-ACC_ eat- FNOM -3.SG - ACC 
[ Mehmed -in de istiridye -yi ye -dig -in -1 J] duy -du. 
Mehmet -GEN and oyster -ACC eat-FNOM -3.SG-ACC _hear-PST 
‘Zeynep heard that Hasan ate the shrimp, and Mehmet ate the oyster.’ 


(23) ZEYNEP duy-du  [[Hasan -in _ karides-i ye -dig -in -i 1, 
Zeynep hear-PST Hasan -GENshrimp - ACC eat - FNOM -3.SG - ACC 
[Mehmed -in de  istiridye-yi ye -dig -in -1 ]]. 
Mehmet - GEN and oyster -ACC eat-FNOM -3.SG - ACC 
‘ZEYNEP heard that Hasan ate the shrimp, and Mehmet ate the oyster.’ 


(22), then, would be the source, with the embedded coordination in its underlying 
position as the object of the matrix verb; the next step in the derivation would be 
(23), with the full, ungapped coordination being scrambled to a post-verbal position, 
and (21) would be the result of forward Gapping within the embedded coordination. 
Since Gapping applies after nominalization in this derivation, the CSC is not violated. 
(Gapping must, of course, be a kind of rule that is not sensitive to the CSC, and it 
would have to be non-cyclic.) 

While this derivation solves the problem of the grammaticality of (21), it raises 
another question: Why is a similar derivation not possible for (12), i.e. a derivation 
where nominalization avoids violating the CSC? In other words, why can’t forward 
Gapping apply to (22), and do so after “nominalization”’? If the reason is that Gapping 
is cyclic (and precedes nominalization), then the outlined derivation for (21), “saving” 
Hankamer’s claims, becomes impossible. 

It might be possible to find a way out of this dilemma within a framework that 
allows for crucial rule ordering. However, it is also clear that, just as with the previous 
problematic instance concerning non-nominalized embedded coordination, it would 
be much preferable to find a general and principled account for both the grammatical- 
ity of (21) and the ungrammaticality of (12). This would be all the more preferable, 
considering that we would like a solution which is independent of stipulations con- 
cerning rule ordering—especially in approaches valuing economy. 


5 A Possible Solution 


5.1 A First Approximation 


As mentioned in the introduction, I propose here that there is a condition in Turkish 
syntax which precludes the surfacing of embedded clauses that are not verb-final 
and which are internal to a higher clause: The Predicate Final Constraint [PFC]. This 
condition is probably perceptually motivated; the embedded verb is the perceptual 
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clue for the right-hand boundary of an embedded clause—something which is impor- 
tant especially when there is material of a higher clause following, so that there is a 
clear-cut boundary between the embedded level and the higher one.° 

Such a condition would explain all the facts that we have seen so far, both in 
coordinated and non-coordinated structures. Concerning coordinate structures, nom- 
inalized and non-nominalized clauses which are internal to the higher clause would 
be treated alike, and forward gapping would be blocked (or its result thrown out) for 
both, given that the verb marking the rightmost periphery of the embedding, i.e. the 
verb of the second conjunct, would be missing for both types of embedding, when 
followed by matrix material. 

Furthermore, in examples like (21), the embedded clause is not internal to the 
higher clause; in other words, there is no material belonging to the higher clause 
that follows the embedded coordinate construction. Therefore, the condition just 
proposed is not enforced; there is no need for the embedding to be delimited by a 
rightmost verb.'° Consequently, forward gapping can apply in such instances. 

The same condition would also be in force with respect to scrambling constituents 
to postverbal positions in general. We saw such examples in Sect. 2.1: Where an 
embedded clause, nominalized or not (and coordinated or not) is internal to a higher 
clause, no constituent of that embedding can scramble to the right of the embedded 
verb; however, such a constituent can, for most speakers, scramble to the right of the 
matrix verb. This is not surprising, given that the embedded verb is still the rightmost 
element of the embedded clause and can thus fulfill its role as a perceptual clue as 
the boundary between the embedded clause and the higher clause (the underlying 
position of the scrambled constituent is indicated by an underlined space, coindexed 
with that constituent)!!: 


(24) *Zeynep[[ Hasan -in _; ye-dig -in -i] karides-ij =] 
Zeynep Hasan -GEN eat-FNOM -3.SG -ACC shrimp -ACC 
duy -du. 
hear -PST 
‘Zeynep heard that Hasan ate the shrimp.’ !! 
(25) ZEYNEP duy -du [Hasan -in __j; ye -dig -in —_-i] karides -ij. 
Zeynep hear -PST Hasan -GEN eat-FNOM -3.SG -ACC shrimp -ACC 


‘ZEYNEP heard that Hasan ate the shrimp.’ 


Constraints akin to this are proposed in Kuno (1973), although they are regarded as competence 
contraints and not performance constraints. Itis possible, however, to have constraints of competence 
which are nevertheless motivated by performance factors. 

10This is how the PFC would work in Turkish, where it is limited to internal positions. In Japanese, 
where it is not limited in this way, there shouldn’t be post-verbal coordinate structures anyway. 
'lCem Bozgahin (personal communication) informs me that he accepts examples of this sort. For 
me, they are very bad, and the same is true for my native consultants. As a matter of fact, examples 
like (24), where the Case on the embedded nominalized clause and on the scrambled constituent is 
the same, are judged to be even worse than scrambling of this sort in general. Similar judgements 
have been reported elsewhere, too (e.g. Kennelly 1992; Kural 1997). There seems to be a dialect 
split here. For the purposes of the present study, I shall seek to account for the intuitions of speakers 
such as myself and the native consultants I have worked with. 
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While the condition just proposed explains the contrast between these two exam- 
ples, Hankamer’s account of CE facts cannot be extended to capture these scrambling 
data. Of course it is not intended to; however, an account that can explain these par- 
ticular scrambling data along with the previous facts about CE is preferable to one 
that does not do so, and the PFC is such an explanatory principle. 

Note that this solution is compatible with Hankamer’s proposed structures, 1.e. 
with a gapped structure for forward CE and a RNR-structure for backward CE. (It 
is, on the other hand, also compatible with gapped structures in both directions.) 

I now turn to some facts which do suggest that forward versus backward CE take 
place in different structures. !* 


5.2 Additional Facts to Distinguish Between Forward Versus 
Backward CE 


The observation has been made in the literature (most recently, in Bozsahin 2003) that 
in Turkish, coordination exhibiting forward CE does not need parallel conjuncts with 
respect to word order (again, I limit observation and discussion to V-final structures), 
while coordination exhibiting (apparent) backward CE does. (Since parallel versions 
for both directions were illustrated earlier, the new examples below illustrate non- 
parallel constructions.) 

Forward CE with SOV and OS: 


(26)a.[[ Hasan karides-i ye-di |], [istiridye -yi de Mehmet ]. 
Hasan shrimp -ACC eat-PST oyster -ACC and Mehmet 
‘Hasan ate the SHRIMP, and MEHMET (ate) the oyster.’ 


Forward CE with OSV and SO: 
(26)b. [[ karides-i Hasan ye-di , [Mehmet te istiridye-yi J]. 
shrimp -ACC Hasan eat-PST Mehmet and oyster -ACC 
“HASAN ate the shrimp, and Mehmet (ate) the OYSTER.’ 
Backward CE with SO and OSV: 
(27)a.*Hasan karides -i __, istiridye-yi de Mehmet ye-di. 
Hasan — shrimp -ACC oyster -ACC and Mehmet eat-PST 
Intended reading: ‘Hasan (ate) the SHRIMP, and MEHMET ate the oyster.’ 
Backward CD with OS and SOV: 
(27)b. *Karides -i Hasan __, Mehmette istiridye-yi ye -di. 
shrimp -ACC Hasan Mehmet and oyster -ACC _eat-PST 
Intended reading: ‘HASAN (ate) the shrimp, and Mehmet ate the OYSTER.’ 


This difference can be accounted for in a number of ways. One could say, for 
example, that forward and backward CE have different conditions of application, 


!2Such facts were, to my knowledge, first observed in Kornfilt (2000). 
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with the backward direction being stricter with respect to parallel word order in the 
conjuncts. However, without a more general theory which might tell us why this is 
so, this would be rather lacking in insight. I will attempt to provide just such a general 
context for such a proposal later on. 

But if we adopted an approach which posits structural differences for the two 
directions, some insight might be obtained. In Kornfilt (2000), I did follow Hankamer 
in claiming that forward CE is genuine Gapping, an operation that affects strings only, 
while backward CE involves RNR, an operation that involves structural hierarchy. I 
further claimed that for the sequential operation, and especially one that deletes only 
one occurrence of identical constituents, all that matters is to find the identical verbs 
in the right periphery of the conjuncts and delete in a forward direction; word order 
in the remainder of the conjuncts would be immaterial. The resulting structure is a 
coordination which is, by definition, not parallel, as one conjunct has a gap and the 
other doesn’t. Therefore, the two conjuncts would be allowed to be non-parallel in 
other respects, too. 

In contrast, RNR, in the course of creating a structural change in adjoining the 
identical verb to the coordinate structure and deleting both occurrences of the iden- 
tical verb in the right periphery of both conjuncts, would also derive a coordination 
which is parallel with respect to having gaps in both conjuncts. Therefore, I claimed, 
the remainder of the conjuncts must be similar, too, i.e. parallel. 

Another contrast discussed in Kornfilt (2000), also having to do with strict versus 
more relaxed identity in the two conjuncts, has to do with different inflection on the 
deleted verb(s). Here, too, ellipsis is more permissive in the forward direction and 
strict in the backward direction. In the following examples, the first conjunct requires 
subject-verb agreement morphology for the second person singular, while the second 
conjunct requires corresponding morphology for the first person singular. 

Full coordination, without any ellipsis: 


(28) Karides -i sen ye-di  -n, istiridye-yi de ben ye-di mm. 
shrimp -ACC you[sc] eat-PST -2.SGoyster -ACC and I _ eat-PST-1.SG 
“YOU ate the shrimp and J ate the oyster.’ 


Forward CE: 


(29) Karides -i sen ye-di  -n, istiridye-yi de ben 
shrimp -ACC you[sG] eat-PST-2.SG oyster -ACC and I 
“YOU ate the shrimp and I (ate) the oyster.’ 


Backward “CE”: 


(30) *Karides -i sen __, istiridye-yi de benye-di -m. 
shrimp - ACC you[sc] oyster -ACC and I _ eat-PST-1.SG 
Intended reading: “YOU ate the shrimp and | ate the oyster.’ 


Similar facts obtain in embedded coordination, as well. 

In Kornfilt (2000), I argued that if forward and backward CE were the same 
operation, this difference would be unexpected, and that the fact that forward CE 
can apply to verbs whose stems are identical but whose agreement inflections don’t 
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have to be, while backward CE needs inflectional identity, as well, would have to be 
stipulated. 

I further argued that if RNR is formulated as a process which needs strict identity 
of both occurrences of the verbs it deletes and whose single copy it adjoins to the 
coordination, the difference between the two directions would be explained. In other 
words, the single copy would have to be identical to both elements that are copied; 
otherwise, there would be a clash of information for the copy. Forward CE, on the 
other hand, would be genuine Gapping, i.e. it would operate on sequences and would 
affect one occurrence of the “identical” verbs only. Therefore, it would be sufficient 
for the deletion to recognize an identical stem. 

I am indebted to Cem Bozsahin (personal communication) for pointing out that 
examples like (30) are acceptable to him. Motivated by his report, I polled a number 
of native speakers. Indeed, a good number of them also accepted (30), but not all of 
the speakers did. On the other hand, all speakers did accept examples like (29) with 
forward CE. 

This is nota disturbing result for an approach that analyzes backward identical verb 
deletion as RNR (rather than as backward Gapping). Speakers who accept examples 
like (30) can be said to have apparently more relaxed conditions on RNR than those 
speakers who do not accept such examples. Their acceptance of such utterances 
would not be evidence against a RNR-structure for backward verb deletion. 

It is interesting, however, that the polling sessions with my consultants for exam- 
ples like (29) versus (30) brought to light another contrast which is very suggestive. 

Backward identical verb ellipsis allows for plural verb—subject agreement when 
the subjects of the two conjuncts are singular (with the person determined according 
to a hierarchy, with first person highest and third person lowest), while forward 
identical verb deletion does not allow for such plural agreement: 


(31) Sen karides-i ___, ben de istiridye-yi ye-di -k. 
you[sg.] shrimp -ACC I and oyster = -ACC eat-PST -1.PL 
“You (ate) the shrimp and | ate the oyster.’ 


While the speakers I consulted varied somewhat in how enthusiastic they were 
about examples like (31), they all accepted them, especially if the subject whose 
person features are highest in the hierarchy is closest to the coordination-final verb 
that bears agreement morphology, as is the case in (31).'° 


'3 An anonymous reviewer raises the question of when agreement “happens”, i.e. whether in narrow 
syntax or at PF, i.e. post-syntactically. I think that the facts presented in this study can be accounted 
for either way, but that the latter would be more in the spirit of the approach taken here. The reviewer 
further raises the question of whether the agreement facts reported here are computed in a linear 
way at PF, or in syntax, in a structural way. S/he reports that for her/him, a version of (31), but with 
the subjects and objects flipped, would be ill-formed, thus supporting a structural rather than linear 
approach. Given that the “flipped” version of (31) is fine for me and for a couple of other native 
speakers I was able to ask, this is a moot question. However, I believe that it is possible to account 
for the reviewer’s intuitions in a linear approach to agreement, as well. 
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On the other hand, no plural agreement is possible when identical verb ellipsis 
proceeds in the forward direction, even if the subject whose person feature determines 
the person agreement on the plural agreement form is local to the agreeing verb: 


(32) *Ben karides-i_ ye-di —_-k, istiridye-yi de sen 
I shrimp -ACC eat-PST-1.PL oyster -ACC and you [sg.] 
Intended reading: ‘I ate the shrimp and you (ate) the oyster.’ 


In an approach such as that in Hankamer (1971) and (1972) and that in Kornfilt 
(2000), this contrast makes sense, if we assume that in a symmetric coordination of 
clause remnants, i.e. ina RNR structure, the mere fact that there is such a coordination 
makes plural subject agreement possible, as there are multiple subjects. Furthermore, 
given that the verb would be outside the coordination and thus would c-command that 
coordination, the person features of both (or all) subjects can optionally be expressed 
on the verb by percolating up to it. Those features are then submitted to a competition 
whose result is decided by the hierarchy mentioned earlier. Thus, in (31), the first 
person is higher on the hierarchy than the second, and hence first person wins.'* 

In contrast with this, forward gapping yields a non-symmetric coordination. The 
verb of the first conjunct cannot pick up the person features of any subject in other 
conjuncts, as it is not structurally higher than the coordination (and thus cannot bear 
plural features, unless its own subject is plural), and it is not higher than the subject(s) 
of other conjuncts, and hence cannot pick up their person features. 

What about the conceptual reservations against RNR which were discussed ear- 
lier? I now turn to an analysis which does not have to face such reservations, but 
which can nonetheless offer similar insights with respect to the facts concerning 
forward versus backward CE. 


6 A Like-Minded Solution Restated 


The completely symmetric phrase structure traditionally posited for coordinate struc- 
tures is unusual within X’-syntax in that it is not headed. The familiar relational cate- 
gories of complement and specifier are thus irrelevant for those symmetric structures. 

Munn (1993) proposes a structure for coordinate constructions which is headed 
by the coordinate conjunction, with the first conjunct as its specifier and the second 
conjunct as its complement. In later work, Munn adjusts this structure to one in which 
the first conjunct acts as the phrasal head to the entire coordinate structure, while the 
second conjunct, itself headed by the coordinate conjunction, is adjoined to the first 
conjunct: 


'4 At the same time, the winner based on the hierarchy has to be closer to the surviving verb. Thus, if 
the subjects in (31) were to be flipped, the result would be ill-formed either with first person plural 
agreement (due to the first person subject being further removed from the surviving verb), or with 
second person plural (because the second person is lower on the hierarchy than the first person). 
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(33) XP 1(=2) 


B XP3 
(BP: Boolean Phrase; B: the Boolean conjunction) 


Such structures are motivated and discussed in Munn (1996). I shall adopt them 
here for our present purposes. 

Note that in head-final languages it is unusual to have adjunction to the right; 
typically, adjunction is to the left of the target (cf. also Chomsky 1995: 340): 


(34) XPi(-2) 
/ \ 
/ \ 
BP XP) 
/ \ 
XP; B 


If Munn is correct in positing (33) universally, the structure of coordinate con- 
structions would stand out in having rightward adjunction in a head-final language. 

I propose here that, at least for head-final languages, adjunction in coordinate 
structures is leftward in general, as in (34). However, in Turkish, CPs have also the 
option to be targets of rightward adjunction. While this is especially true of coordinate 
constructions, it is true of other constituents adjoining to CP, as well.!° 

In the leftward adjunction in coordination, which is the canonical direction of 
adjunction in verb-final languages, as I just claimed, the CP which is the adjunction 
target (i.e. the CP which surfaces as the apparent second conjunct) is the phrasal head 
of the coordination and thus determines the category of the entire coordination. This 
means that whatever other features are contained in this phrasal head—e.g. the phi- 
features of its inflectional head, agreeing with the subject of this final conjunct—are 
going to be also represented in the highest node of the coordination. In this approach, 
this is the reason why the final conjunct is favored in determining the phi-features 
of the surviving (final) verb for the dialect that doesn’t require inflectional identity 
between the surviving and the elided verbs, and also for all speakers in those instances 
of “backward CE” where the surviving verb is plural (even when its own subject is 
singular) and where its person features can only be those of the subject in the last 
conjunct. 

In these latter instances, where the surviving verb is plural (independently from 
the number feature of its own subject), the proposed Boolean adjunction structure 
offers an explanation. These observations are due to the fact that the higher segment 


'SSuch adjunction is what we find in postverbal scrambling constructions in Turkish; cf., among 
others, Kornfilt (1998), Kural (1997). The difference between such constructions and the structure 
proposed here for coordinate constructions is that in postverbal scrambling, the adjunctions are 
transformational, i.e. the results of movement (=copy-and-deletion), while in the instances discussed 
here, we are dealing with adjunction in the phrase-structural component. 
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of the category formed by the adjunction of the BP to XP has access to the BP, 
albeit in a limited fashion, but sufficient to be sensitive to the presence of the BP, and 
therefore to pluralize overtly. This is because this higher segment does not exclude the 
BP (cf. Chomsky 1986).!° However, because this higher segment does not dominate 
the BP!’ it doesn’t access the phi-features of the subject within the BP. This yields 
the results we saw in the previous section: (31) is OK, but the situation described in 
footnote 14, with the subjects of (31) flipped and the subject of the first conjunct (1.e. 
of the BP) higher on the person hierarchy, is ill-formed, because the person features 
of the BP are not accessed by the highest segment (XP2), while the features of the 
second conjunct (XP;), which are accessed, since XP; is the phrasal head, are lower 
on the person hierarchy. Therefore, we can’t get the person-features of the BP to 
show up on the highest node, and thus they can’t be realized on the surviving verb, as 
opposed to the person-features of the subject in the final conjunct, whose realization 
on XP, result, in this instance, in ill-formedness, because they are lower in the person 
hierarchy than those of the (inaccessible) BP!8 

What about the requirement of parallel word order in the “conjuncts” under back- 
ward CE? 

This is the “unmarked case’, in this approach as much as in the older approaches 
to coordination. Here, the lower segment of the adjunction category (i.e. XP) deter- 
mines all properties of the higher segment (i.e. XP,), since the lower segment is the 
(phrasal) head. The structure and linearization of the XP3 contained within the BP 
must match those of the phrasal head, i.e. XPo. 

The unexpected phenomenon is lack of such parallelism in forward CE. 

I propose that forward CE can’t take place in the “unmarked” direction of adjunc- 
tion in “coordinate structures”: the predicate of the phrasal head has to survive under 
the constraint proposed in this paper, i.e. the PFC; the predicate of the phrasal head 
can’t undergo ellipsis, because it has to be overtly present, as dictated by the PFC. 
Therefore, forward CE is possible only in coordinate structures which are marked in 


‘Exclusion: B excludes A if no segment of B dominates A. (Chomsky 1986). 
'7Dominance: A is dominated by B only if A is dominated by every segment of B (Chomsky 1986). 


'8Note that in a dialect or idiolect such as Bozgahin’s, where the surviving verb in backward CE is 
allowed to agree with its own subject exclusively (thus resulting in acceptance of examples such 
as (30)), an alternative analysis is available where the highest segment of the adjunction category 
is not sensitive to the BP for agreement purposes. Note also that the BP’s person features must be 
accessible to the higher segment, 1.e. the XP, in coordination of subjects in simple sentences, where 
of course there is only one verb which has to agree with its complex subject; e.g.: 


(i) Alive ben*gel -di -m /*gel -di -@ /gel -di -k 

AliandI come-PAST-1.SG/ come-PAST-3.SG /come- PAST-1.PL ‘Ali and I came’ 
(ii) Ben ve Ali*gel -di -m /*gel -di -@ /gel -di = -k 

I and Ali come-PAST-1.SG/ come-PAST-3.SG /come- PAST-1.PL ‘I and Ali came’ 


The example relevant to the discussion in the text above is the grammaticality of (ii), in contrast 
with the flipped version of (31), as described in footnote 14 and discussed above. While I find (ii) 
not as good as (i), it is certainly acceptable. I will thus have to allow XP to access the person 
features of BP, when the BP is a simple DP, rather than a clause, as in all the examples of interest 
that are discussed in the body of the text. 
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a head-final language, i.e. where the adjunction of the BP is rightward (just as, for 
the same reason, backward CE is possible only in unmarked coordinate structures, 
where the adjunction of the BP is leftward)": 


(35) XP 1(=2) 
/ \ 
/ \ 
XP, BP 
or 
XP; B 


We now are allowed rightward CE (i.e. “forward gapping”) in structures such 
as (35). But why don’t we get mirror-image facts with respect to leftward CE? In 
rightward CE, XP, is the phrasal head of the construction, determining the category 
and the features of XP, the highest segment of the adjunction category. This much 
is indeed the same with respect to the previous structure with the left-adjoined BP. 

The important difference is what counts, syntactically, as the right edge*”—the 
most important boundary in head-final languages. The right edge of the highest XP, 
i.e. of XP, is the same as that of its phrasal head, i.e. XP: the X°-head of XP>. This 
is why the XP3 within the BP-adjunct doesn’t “count” in right-adjoined structures: it 
doesn’t count for purposes of computing plurality in agreement, as we saw earlier; nor 
does it count with respect to word order: the entire adjunct comes after the syntactic 
right edge and is therefore disregarded by strict syntax. For all those purposes, only 
XP, “counts” in the syntax. The BP exists only phonologically—again, because it 
comes after the syntactic edge of XPj,=2). 

From this point of view, the situation is, as mentioned earlier, similar to postverbal 
scrambling. There, too, the postverbal material “doesn’t count”: the intonation in the 
post-verbal field is flat, after the typical intonation drop on the verb (which cognitively 
marks the right edge of the clause); the order of postverbal constituents among each 
other is completely free (freer even pragmatically than in the preverbal field). 

When the adjunction of the BP is unmarked (in a head-final language), i.e. to the 
left of the XP», the predicate of XP> is not only, at the same time, the X°-head of the 
highest segment, i.e. of XP}; it is also at the right edge of XP, and it is not followed 
by anything. Therefore, everything in CP precedes its X°-head (i.e. the predicate), 
and this head counts as the head of the entire structure: everything else (und thus 
also the BP and the XP contained in it) does “count”; the surviving predicate thus 
has the properties imputed to it in previous accounts via RNR. 

We thus capture all the facts previously explained in Kornfilt (2000) via for- 
ward gapping versus RNR, without actually performing an operation of RNR, i.e. of 
adjoining an X°-head to a phrasal target. 


'°Tn a head-final language, the B-head of the BP should be on the right. 


20 An anonymous reviewer asks what “edge” means in this context. This is a term widely used in 
recent formal syntactic work, and refers to the specifier or the head of a constituent; here, it refers 
to the head of XP, and, given that XP» is the phrasal head of XP, also to the head of XP. 
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Note also that the effects of the PFC are still captured as previously, because the 


PFC is a constraint which is sensitive to the order in the string, and at that level, the 
previous account and the present one are similar. 


7 CE of Predicates in “Indirect Coordination” 


I now turn to observations about CE that involve predicates of clauses which are not 
directly coordinated. The following pair of examples illustrates this phenomenon: 


(36) [[Ali[Oya-nin _ karides -i e meules: = 1% 
Ali Oya-GEN © shrimp -ACC 
[Zeynep de [Mehmed -in istakoz -u 


Zeynep and Mehmet -GEN lobster -ACC 

pisir -dig -in -i ] duy-du jj. 

cook -FNOM  -3.SG -ACC hear -PST 
“Ali (heard) that Oya (cooked) the shrimp and Zeynep heard that Mehmet cooked 
the lobster.’ 

(37) [[Ali [Oya-mn  karides-i __ pisir -dig -in i ] duy -du J, 

Ali Oya-GEN shrimp-ACC cook -FNOM-3.SG  -ACC hear-PST 

[Zeynep de [ Mehmed-in istakoz -u pee eee | 

Zeynep and Mehmet -GEN lobster -ACC 

“Ali heard that Oya cooked the shrimp and Zeynep (heard) that Mehmet 
(cooked) the lobster.’ 


Here, I am interested in the ellipsis of the embedded predicate; the ellipsis facts 
concerning the matrix predicate are, by now, familiar in the context of this paper. 

Note that in these examples, the embedded predicates are not in an embedded 
coordination, but rather are part of clauses which are embedded within matrix clauses 
which form a coordinate structure. In other words, the coordination is at the matrix 
level. Therefore, the elided embedded predicate can’t have undergone CE by itself, at 
least not in its usual sense. Note also that the English translation of (37) is well-formed 
only if the only elided predicate is the matrix predicate. The utterance becomes ill- 
formed if the embedded predicate is elided, as well. In Turkish, however, the resulting 
utterance with both the matrix and the embedded predicates elided is perfectly fine. 

I propose that the CE observed here in both directions is a PF-operation rather 
than a strictly syntactic one. The reason for this proposal is that, for the elision 
of predicates that are not in a direct coordinate structure containing the identical 
predicate that licenses the ellipsis, string adjacency of the embedded predicate with 
the elided matrix predicate is crucial. 

Note that in our two examples, the surviving embedded predicate is string-adjacent 
to the matrix predicate. It therefore makes sense to assume that the identical, elided 
embedded predicate is also string-adjacent to the elided matrix predicate. (Note that 
the elided matrix predicate is in a regular coordinate structure with the identical 
matrix verb that licenses the ellipsis.) 
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We can see the importance of string adjacency for these observations by altering 
the word order via scrambling: 


(38) *[[[Oya -nin  karides-i =] Ali J, [[Mehmed -in~ de 1stakoz-u 
Oya -GEN | shrimp -ACC Ali Mehmet -GEN and lobster -ACC 
pisir -dig -in -i ] Zeynep duy -du ]]. 
cook -FNOM -3.SG-ACC Zeynep hear- PST 
Intended reading: ‘ALI (heard) that Oya (cooked) the shrimp and ZEYNEP heard 
that Mehmet cooked the lobster.’ 
(39) ??/*[[[ Oya -nin_ karides-i pisir -dig -in -i] Ali duy-du , 
Oya-GEN shrimp -ACC cook - FNOM-3.SG- ACC Ali hear- PST 
[[Mehmed -in de istakoz-u ___| Zeynep __]j. 
Mehmet -GEN and lobster -ACC Zeynep 
Intended reading: ‘ALI heard that Oya cooked the shrimp and ZEYNEP (heard) 
that Mehmet (cooked) the lobster.’ 


These examples show clearly that without the string adjacency with the elided 
matrix predicate, ellipsis of the embedded predicate is ill-formed in these examples. 

Since string adjacency is a typical PF-phenomenon but is not a condition on 
syntax in the strict sense (cf. Chomsky 1995), the proposal advanced here to view 
the phenomenon of (apparent) CE in clauses that aren’t directly coordinated as a 
PF-phenomenon is well-motivated. Note here, as an aside, that the claim could be 
advanced that before CE applies to the embedded predicates in (36) and (37), a 
hypothetical process of complex verb formation applies first, producing complex 
verbs out of the embedded and the matrix verb, and that CE applies in its familiar 
fashion, when the resulting complex verbs are identical, i.e. when both of their parts 
are identical. Complex verb formation would be assumed to take place syntactically, 
or pre-syntactically, and as a result, no argument could be made for CE as a PF- 
operation, based on these examples. However, there is no evidence in the language 
at large that embedded nominalized clauses with full agreement can form complex 
predicates with a matrix verb, i.e. undergo something like verb incorporation. There 
are in fact instances of (at least apparent) Long Passive, with a complement of 
an embedded infinitival clause seemingly undergoing DP movement to the subject 
position of the matrix clause; George and Kornfilt (1977) and Kornfilt (1997) offer 
examples and discussion. While George and Kornfilt (1977) does posit something 
like the formation of a verb complex, under restructuring, Kornfilt (1997) advances 
arguments against it. At any rate, the embedded verb in these instances is an infinitival, 
without any agreement morphology. This is not the case in the structures of interest 
here, illustrated by (36) and (37). I conclude that no complex verb formation can 
be appealed to here, and that the instances of CE illustrated by these examples is, 
indeed, a PF phenomenon. 

It is further plausible therefore that both forward and backward CE in general (and 
not only with respect to this new phenomenon under scrutiny in this section) is a 
PF-phenomenon. Note that this claim can be accommodated particularly well in the 
approach to word order and directionality advanced here, where CE is determined by 
direction and structure, rather than in earlier approaches where CE yielded different 
structures. 
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8 Conclusions and Summary 


In this paper, I have made a number of proposals: 


1. 


A Predicate Final Constraint (PFC) which limits clause-internal clauses in head- 
final languages to being predicate-final. I showed that constraints on a number of 
independent phenomena (post-verbal scrambling, question-particle attachment 
in embedded Y/N questions, and forward CE in embeeded coordinate structures) 
follow from this general condition. 

Forward and backward CE apply in different structures. More specifically, I pro- 
posed that coordinate structures are headed, and that a Boolean Phrase, including 
one of the conjuncts, gets adjoined to another conjunct. In Turkish, both directions 
of adjunction are possible; however, leftward adjunction is unmarked, given that 
Turkish is verb-final, while rightward adjunction is marked. I proposed a con- 
straint that prohibits for the predicate of the adjunction target, i.e. the phrasal 
head of the coordinate structure, to undergo ellipsis—i.e. the formal realization 
of the PFC in a coordinate structure. A number of observations follow: In back- 
ward CE, word order must be parallel in the two conjuncts; predicate-subject 
agreement is preferably identical; where it is not, the surviving predicate may 
be in the plural (even where its subject is singular), and it expresses the person 
feature of the final conjunct. In forward CE, the surviving verb cannot be in 
the plural, if its own subject is in the singular; that verb can express the person 
feature of its own subject only; word order doesn’t have to be parallel in the two 
conjuncts. These differences are captured within the proposed headed structure 
for coordinate constructions, without the need to adjoin heads to phrases, as in 
RNR-based approaches. 

Both forward and backward CE are possible with predicates that are not in a 
direct coordinate construction but rather are in clauses which are themselves 
constituents of a higher-level coordinate construction. I showed that this is pos- 
sible only if the elided predicate is string-adjacent to a higher predicate which 
itself undergoes CE, and which is part of a coordinate construction. I suggested 
that these facts belong to the PF-component of the grammar, and I further sug- 
gested tentatively that CE in both directions is a PF-phenomenon. This proposal 
can be accommodated nicely in an approach as the one advanced here, whereby 
CE in both directions is conditioned by different structures, rather than yielding 
different phrase structures. 
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On the Ban on Postverbal wh Phrases Mm) 
in Turkish: A Syntactic Account siete 


Selcuk Issever 


Abstract This study investigates the reason why wh phrases are illegitimate in 
postverbal positions in Turkish while they are free to scramble in the preverbal area. 
The common view in the literature is that prosodic and interpretive properties of focus 
and wh phrases, i.e. taking obligatory primary stress and being non-recoverable, 
are inconsistent with the properties of the postverbal field, which is a destressed 
area reserved for backgrounded elements. Focusing mainly on wh data, this study 
proposes that phonological and interpretive effects of postverbal wh phrases that 
cause ungrammaticality can be derived from overt syntax. Building on empirical 
facts revealing the scope of focus is read directly from overt syntax, it is proposed 
that a postverbal wh phrase, being a variable, stays in a position where it cannot be 
bound by its operator, hence the ungrammaticality. 


1 Introduction 


Although Turkish is a scrambling language where the order of arguments is con- 
siderably free, there is a striking difference between preverbal and postverbal areas 
in terms of the distribution of focused and wh phrases: they are free to scramble to 
almost any preverbal position while severely restricted in the postverbal area, a fact 
which has long been noticed in the literature (Erguvanli 1984; Goksel 1998, 2009, 
2013; Goksel and Kerslake 2005; Goksel and Ozsoy 2000; Julien 2002; Kural 1992, 
1997; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010, among others). To see their distribution, consider 
the examples below (small capitals indicate primary stress/focus): 
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(1) a. Erol san-a KAPI-YI  ac-ti. 
Erol.NOM you-DAT door-ACC open-PST.3sg 
b. Erol KAPIY]; sana ¢ actu. 
c. KAPTY]; Erol sana ¢j acti. 
d. *Erol sana ¢ acti KAPIYK. 
‘Erol opened THE DOOR to you.’ 
(2) a. Erol san-a NE-Yi ac-ti? 
Erol.NOM you-DAT what-ACC open-PST.3sg 
b. Erol NEYij sana ¢; agti? 
c. NEYi; Erol sana ¢; agti? 
d. *Erol sana ¢; agti NEYij? 
‘What did Erol open to you?’ 


As seen in the examples, the similarity between focus and wh phrases is reflected 
by the following facts: (i) they are both prosodically prominent, which is indicated 
by high pitch (H*) (Goksel 2013; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010, and references therein); 
(ii) they have a similar distribution in terms of preverbal/postverbal distinction: the 
canonical position for both is the immediate left of the verb ((1)a, (2)a), they may 
scramble preverbally ((1)b-—c, (2)b-—c) and, as mentioned above, they are banned from 
the postverbal area ((1)d, (2)d); (iii) both are interpreted as non-presupposed/non- 
recoverable information. Their disallowance in the postverbal field is, thus, a result 
of a general word order restriction applied to linguistic items that are prosodically 
prominent and non-presupposed, as the postverbal position in Turkish is a destressed 
field reserved for background elements (Erguvanli 1984; Géksel 2009, 2013; Géksel 
and Kerslake 2005; Goksel and Ozsoy 2000; issever 2000, 2003; Julien 2002; Kornfilt 
1997; Kural 1992; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010, among others). 

Although this left versus right asymmetry has not been well understood, recently 
the ban on these elements in postverbal positions has received attention in a number 
of studies. Géksel and Ozsoy (2000), for example, have argued for the existence of 
“focus field’ in Turkish grammar, which is a preverbal domain where non-recoverable 
information should occur and stretches between the verb (including the verb itself) 
and the prosodically prominent (H*-marked) element, i.e. focus, accounting for the 
preverbal status of focus and wh phrases. In the same vein, Géksel (2009, 2013) has 
proposed that the source of this word order constraint is the lexical specification of the 
verb, or more specifically the copula, which is a trochee that assigns stress to its left, 
creating linear domains determined by the position of H*: ‘focus field’, ‘pre-H* area’, 
and ‘postverbal area’. On the other hand, following the framework of Combinatory 
Categorial Grammar (CCG) of Steedman (2000), Ozge and Bozsahin (2010) have 
claimed that the surface regions what is traditionally known to be preverbal and 
postverbal positions in Turkish, and also the lack of primary stress to the right of the 
verb (hence, the ban on postverbal focus and wh phrases), are derived from a syntactic 
feature restriction in the lexical specification of categories representing rightward 
displacement, i.e. non-pitch-accenting in S\(S\NP) syntactic types of Turkish (p. 145). 
Finally, following the split-CP system of Rizzi (1997) and the LCA-based derivation 
of Kayne (1994), Julien (2002) proposes another analysis where postverbal elements 
undergo syntactic movement to the lower Spec,Top(ic)P followed by the movement 
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of the remnant IP to a higher position, the Spec of ForceP. According to this analysis, 
focus and wh phrases are banned from postverbal positions since to be in such a 
position they should move to the Spec of the lower TopP but only backgrounded 
material is allowed in this position. ! 

Thus, existing proposals suggest that the source of the asymmetry between prever- 
bal and postverbal domains is (i) primarily syntactic (Julien 2002; Ozge and Bozgahin 
2010), (ii) phonological and interpretive (Goksel and Ozsoy 2000), or (iii) morpho- 
syntactic (Géksel 2009, 2013). In this paper, I will present arguments in favor of 
the syntactic camp but propose a novel analysis that does not directly refer to either 
phonological or interpretive facts, i.e. H*-marking and backgrounding respectively, 
but one that derives both phonological and interpretive effects of the postverbal area 
from overt syntax. Concentrating mainly on wh phrases, I will try to show that a 
postverbal wh phrase is ruled out because it is a variable (Gorgtilii 2006) which fails 
to be bound by its operator in overt syntax due to reasons such as intervening oper- 
ators or the lack of reconstruction.” I further claim that the scope of focus is read 
directly from overt syntax, which affects the binding relation between a wh-variable 
in the CP-adjoined position, a right-adjoined position to CP (Kornfilt 2005; Kural 
1992, 1997, 2005, among others), and its operator in a lower position, presumably 
in Spec,CP. 

The organization of the paper is as follows. Section 2 presents some background 
information on the distribution and interaction between focus and wh phrases as well 
as an outline of previous analyses on their ban in the postverbal field in Turkish. 
Section 3 presents a reevaluation of the data that motivate the present study and 


'In a similar vein, Sener (this volume), working under the cartographic approach (Rizzi 1997), 
argues for the existence of two projections in the split-CP area that are dedicated to discourse 
anaphoric (DA) elements, which mark given/topical/backgrounded information or the familiarity 
topic: DaP1 and DaP2. Like Julien’s (2002) lower TopP, DaP2 is located in a lower position, right 
above IP and below DaP1, and hosts postverbal elements that move to its rightward Spec to check 
[discourse anaphoric] features. It is, thus, similar to Julien’s proposal in that in both movement of 
postverbal elements is triggered by the need to check a syntactic topic-like feature of a head whose 
Spec position is a dedicated place for them, although they differ with respect to the direction of 
the Spec position and how movement to the position in question takes place (a la Kayne (1994) in 
Julien, and via standard rightward movement in Sener). As Sener does not discuss the left versus 
right asymmetry regarding focus/wh phrases, which is the topic focused in the present paper, I do 
not go into further details of his study. I refer interested reader to his chapter to have more detail 
about his system. 


? Although the operator-variable analysis of wh phrases has been assumed in most studies in the 
literature, Ramchand (1996) argues for the claim that “... in Bengali, and not in English, questions are 
constructed from explicitly alternative-inducing elements, and not from formal operators” (p. 21). In 
this analysis, wh words are not variables bound by operators. A reviewer thinks that this Alternative 
Semantics (Hamblin 1973; Rooth 1992, among others) analysis is also viable in Turkish. This may 
in fact be on the right track, but in the absence of a detailed comparison between the two accounts 
regarding the case in Turkish, and also bearing in mind that in this analysis “... the semantic 
contribution [of semantic and pragmatic elements] ... produce[s] the same effects as an operator 
structure” (Ramchand 1996, p. 2), I prefer to stick to the operator-variable analysis for the rest of the 
paper. Also, I would like to thank the reviewer for drawing my attention to this point and pointing 
out the references mentioned. 
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discusses the problems of previous accounts. Section 4 spells out the claim made in 
the paper and Sect. 5 concludes the study. 


2 The Interaction Between Focus and wh Phrases 


2.1 The Distribution of Focus and wh Phrases 


As mentioned above, there is a close interaction between focus and wh phrases in 
Turkish. First, as is well known, sentential/primary stress is the sole indicator of focus 
in this language (Goksel 1998, 2013; Géksel and Ozsoy 2000; Ozge and Bozgahin 
2010, among others) and in simple sentences both focus and wh phrases need to be 
prosodically marked for primary stress. Take, for example, the question-answer pair 
in (3) and (4). (3)a—b reveal that the wh phrase in the interrogative sentence should 
receive primary stress and as seen in B’s reply in (4) the subject, which answers the wh 
question, should be prosodically prominent as well. Note that (3)b is ungrammatical 
due to the lack of primary stress assigned to the wh phrase,’ while the sentences in 
(4)b—d are grammatical although not appropriate in this context. 


(3) Speaker A: 
a. San-a kapi-y1 KIM ac-ti? 
you-DAT door-ACC who open-PST.3s 
‘Who opened the door for you?’ 
b. *Sana kapiy1 kim ACTI? 
(4) Speaker B: 
a. Ban-a kapi-y1 — EROL ac-tt. 
I-DAT door-Acc Erol open-PsT.3s 
‘EROL opened the door for me.’ 
b. #Bana kapry1 Erol ACTI. 
c. #Bana KAPIYI Erol acti. 
d. #BANA kaptryi Erol acti. 


As witnessed by the examples in (3)a and (4)a, another similarity between focused 
and wh phrases is that they canonically appear in the immediately preverbal position 
but as we have seen in the examples presented in (1)—(2) above their distribution in 
the preverbal area is not limited to that position. Recall, on the other hand, that they 
are both unacceptable in postverbal positions (cf. (1)d and (2)d). 


3Primary stress can also be assigned to the left of the wh phrase but this is acceptable only when 
the argument receiving the primary stress denotes an alternative in a contextually given set. For 
example, (i) is an acceptable question if the focused DP kitabi ‘the book’ denotes an alternative in 
such a context set where the speaker knows, for example, who gave the newspaper and asks who 
was it that gave the book. We will discuss these cases in Sect. 2.2 in relation to (13)-(15). 


(i) San-a—sKiTAB-I__ kim _verdi? 
you-DAT book-ACc who give-PST.3s 
“Who gave THE BOOK to you?’ 
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Now let us consider the case in embedded contexts. It is seen in (5) and (6) that wh 
phrases are allowed in both preverbal and postverbal embedded clauses. However, 
it is only in the preverbal embedded clauses that they can take matrix scope. This is 
because the primary stress can be assigned only to preverbal positions.* 


(5) Matrix scope of wh 
a. Ali [Ayse-nin NEREYE git-tig-i-ni] gor-dii? 
Ali Ayse-GEN where g0o-NOM-POSS-ACC see-PST.3SG 
b. *Ali 4 gordi [Ayse’nin NEREYE gittigini];? 
“Where did Ali see Ayse went?’ 
(6) Embedded scope of wh 
a. Ali [Ayse-nin néreye  git-tig-i-ni] GOR-DU. 
Ali Aygse-GEN where g0-NOM-POSS-ACC see-PST.3SG 
b. Ali 4 GORDU [Ayse’nin néreye gittigini];. 
‘Ali saw where Ayse went.’ 


As for focus phrases in embedded clauses, on the other hand, (7)a—b show that 
they behave exactly parallel to wh phrases with primary stress (cf. (5)a—b) in that 
a focus phrase is allowed only in preverbal embedded clauses. Note, however, that 
in contrast to wh phrases, the scope of a focus phrase may never remain in the 
embedded clause, which makes sense when we accept that focus, specifically the 
information/presentation focus, is a matrix phenomenon (e.g. Frascarelli and Puglielli 
2008; Cruschina 2011). Thus, since in Turkish a phrase to be interpreted as focus 
should be marked by primary stress, which is totally unacceptable in postverbal 
positions, an embedded clause that host a focus phrase can never be in a postverbal 
position. Note, on the other hand, that although the immediately preverbal phrase 
in an embedded clause is prosodically more prominent than its clausemate phrases, 
this does not mean that it is focused. For example, both of the embedded sentences 
in (8)a—b are obligatorily interpreted as presupposed, as they are appropriate only in 
the context of (9)a, where the proposition ‘Ayse went home’ is presupposed, but not 
in the contexts of (9)b-c where no such presupposition is possible.° 


4 As before, in (5)-(8) small capitals indicate the item with H*-marking that has matrix scope. The 
accent on the stressed syllable of the wh phrases as well as immediately preverbal phrases in the 
embedded clauses indicates that they receive the most prominent stress in the embedded clause. 


5In this context, the most prominent stress in the embedded clause can be regarded as sentential 
stress canonically assigned to the immediately preverbal item. On the other hand, one could still 
analyze it as marking the focus of the embedded clause (see e.g. Hoffman 1995). Although it could 
be a possible analysis, it is quite difficult to test this hypothesis since the clause that this stress 
appears in is obligatorily interpreted as presupposed, as discussed in the text. So, I will stick to the 
accepted view that focus is a matrix phenomenon. 
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(7) Matrix scope of focus 
a. Ali [Ayse-nin EVE git-tig-i-ni] gor-dii. 
Ali Ayge-GEN home-DAT go-NOM-POSS-ACC see-PST.3SG 
b. *Ali 4 gordii [Ayse’nin EVE gittigini];. 
‘Ali saw that Ayse went HOME.’ 
(8) a. Ali [Ayse-nin ev-é git-tig-i-ni] GOR-DU. 
Ali Ayse-GEN home-DAT go-NOM-POSS-ACC see-PST.3SG 
b. Ali 4 GORDU [Ayse’nin evé gittigini];. 
“Ali SAW that Ayse went home.’ 
(9) a. Did Ali see Ayse went home? 
b. Where did Ali see Ayse went? 
c. What did Ali see? 


In short, what we see in (5)—(8) is that the scope of embedded wh and focus phrases 
is limited to the embedded clause if they occupy a postverbal position, although there 
is no such scope limitation for both of them in preverbal positions. 

The putative relation between focus and wh phrases is of course not unique to 
Turkish and has long been noticed in the literature (see, e.g., Choe 1995; Rizzi 
1997; Rochemont 1986, among others). To account for the similarity between the 
two, observed in a number of languages, Horvath (1986) proposes the following 
empirical claim: 


(10) The syntactic position(s) in which non-echo interrogative Wh-phrases can appear 
in a language L will be identical to or be a proper subset of the positions in which 
Focus constituents can appear in the language L. 

(Horvath, 1986, p. 122) 


Although Horvath’s generalization has been criticized in the literature in that it 
does not obtain crosslinguistically (see Aboh (2007) for a discussion), the examples 
presented so far appear to suggest that the generalization in (10) fits in with Turkish 
data if we take it in the general sense. Namely, in line with Horvath’s generalization, 
what we see in the examples given above is that (i) any preverbal position may host 
either a focus or wh phrase, while none of the two may appear in a postverbal position, 
and (ii) matrix scope reading of embedded focus and wh phrases is obtained only in 
preverbal positions. On the other hand, they differ with respect to taking embedded 
scope, as discussed above. Therefore, although (10) may not cover all relevant cases 
in Turkish, it correctly captures the close relationship between focus and wh phrases 
in this language, which suffices for our present purposes. 

The data discussed so far have shown that both focus and wh phrases have a very 
similar distribution in Turkish in terms of preverbal-postverbal distinction, supporting 
the generally accepted idea that the ban on postverbal wh phrases is just a reflection 
of a general ordering constraint on the distribution of focused phrases. 
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2.2. Previous Accounts 


We have seen that focus and wh phrases are mainly characterized by both phonologi- 
cal and interpretive properties, namely by H*-marking and having non-presupposed 
interpretation. This dual characterization has been one of the difficulties for the stud- 
ies attempting to account for the asymmetry between preverbal and postverbal posi- 
tions regarding the question whether it is phonological or interpretive facts that are 
responsible for the difference in question. Géksel (1998), who was probably the first 
to ask this question, noted that it was not clear whether the ban on focus in postver- 
bal positions was due to phonological or semantic/interpretive factors (p. 103). This 
question has been answered in Géksel (2013, p. 18): “*... it is due to the lexical spec- 
ification of the copula as a trochee”’. She proposes to explain the disallowance of 
postverbal focus phrases° by the stress assigning property of copula to its left, which 
accounts for the constraint on any sentential element having primary stress (H*) to 
occur in the postverbal position. Under this system, copula is a trochee consisting of 
two heads: the prosodic head, H*, on the left and the syntactic head, the verb, on the 
right. This is shown in (11), adapted from Goksel (2013, p. 17). 


(11) Copula 


a 


H* Vv 


Accordingly, there are three domains in the clause in terms of and relative to the 
positions of H* and the verb, as seen in (12). The intermediate domain (H*...V) is 
where focus and wh phrases are allowed to occur. 


(12): ssiscacedess HP a cceteatans A eer (Géksel, 2013, p. 15) 

These three domains were also specified in Géksel (2009) as the focus field, pre- 
H* area, and postverbal area, where “...... H*’ is the pre-H* area, “H*...... V’ is the 
focus field, and ‘V...... > is the postverbal area. 


The predecessor of this analysis is the ‘focus field’ account proposed by Goéksel 
and Ozsoy (2000), which is more or less the same in suggesting linear domains shown 
in (12). As in Goksel (2013), under this analysis, the intermediate H*...V domain is 
called the ‘focus field’, whose function is to host non-recoverable information such 
as focus and wh phrases.’ In other words, elements with non-recoverable information 
are not allowed to appear outside the focus field, accounting for the ungrammaticality 
of both focus and wh phrases in the postverbal domain. The focus field analysis of 
Goksel and Ozsoy (2000) is based basically on the following data where focus and 
wh phrases interact: 


© Géksel (2013) does not directly discuss postverbal wh phrases but in footnote 14 (p. 18) states that 
the trochee analysis “... can straightforwardly be extended to cover wh-questions as well”. 


7See also Kiligaslan (1998, 2004) for a similar proposal of focus field. 
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(13) a. *Ne zaman OKUL-A _ gid-ecek-sin? 
when school-DAT go-FUT-2SG 
b. OKUL-A ne zaman gid-ecek-sin? 
“When will you go TO SCHOOL?’ 
(14) a. *Kim KiM-i  sev-iyor-mus? 
who who-ACcc love-PROG-HS.3SG 
b. KiM kim-i sev-iyor-mus? 
“WHO loves who?’ 
(Géksel and Ozsoy, 2000, p. 221) 


From the data in (13)—(14), they observe the following word order constraints for 
the relative order between focus phrases (F) and wh phrases (‘WH and ‘wh’ indicate 
wh phrases with and without primary stress, respectively): 


(15) a. *wh...F8 


b. *wh...WH 
c.F...wh 
d.WH...wh 


According to this proposal, both focus and wh phrases are banned from postverbal 
positions since they both contain non-recoverable information; so, by definition, they 
should occur inside the focus field. Adding the ban on focus and wh phrases in the 
postverbal domain, I summarize the constraints in (15) as follows: 


(16) .... (#wh) ... [Focus Fila F/WH ... (wh) ... V] ... (*E/WH/wh) ... 


Thus, the focus field analysis captures the preverbal-postverbal asymmetry by 
mainly interpretive factors although phonological properties of focus and wh phrases 
are not left out as the authors conclude that “... wh-expressions and focus-phrases 
have to occur in the area including or to the right of sentential/focal stress, up to the 
end of the verbal complex; i.e. no element of non-recoverable information can occur 
to the left of the position of primary stress” (p. 223). 

Focusing on the role of phonology on information structure and word order in 
Turkish, Ozge and Bozgahin (2010) have proposed a CCG account for the word order 
asymmetry in question. Under their account, the preverbal and postverbal positions 
are derived from the CCG-style syntactic type S\(S\NP), which defines the type of 
rightward-displaced elements as a backward-looking category and the ban on primary 


8Kornfilt (1997, p. 28) also gives examples of this generalization, i.e. *wh...F, with regard to 
sentence-initial wh phrases occurring with a focused subject DP in the immediately preverbal 
position (small capitals in the examples, but not in the English translations, are mine): 


(i) a.*ne-yi raf-a AHMET koy-du? 
what-ACc shelf-DAT Ahmet —_put-PAST.3SG 
"What did AHMET put on the shelf?" 
b.*nere-ye kitab-1 AHMET koy-du? 
where-DAT book-Acc Ahmet  put-PAST.3SG 
"Where did AHMET put the book?’ 
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stress for these categories has nothing to do with the postverbal domain but is a result 
of a syntactic feature restriction in their lexical specification that prevents them to 
receive the high pitch H*. 

Thus, in contrast to Goksel’s trochee analysis, in Ozge and Bozgahin anlaysis 
the lack of primary stress to the right of the verb has nothing to do with the verbal 
complex itself, nor is a specification of the region known as postverbal field, also in 
sharp contrast to the traditional view in the literature, according to which the ban on 
postverbal focus phrases (as well as wh phrases) is a result of the peculiarities of the 
postverbal domain, i.e. destressing and backgrounding. 

Julien (2002) has also proposed a syntactic account, following the framework of 
generative syntax. Following Rizzi (1997), she assumes that the CP splits as shown 
in (17) and claims that in SOV scrambling languages like Turkish and Japanese 
different word orders are created by movement of sentential elements to dedicated 
Spec positions in the split-CP system to check relevant features of the heads (‘*’ 
indicates the lower and higher TopPs may iterate). 


(17) [UL [Forcer see [TopP* see [FocP see [TopP* tee [ip see 


Julien argues that postverbal elements undergo movement to the Spec of the lower 
TopP due to their interpretive properties as background (i.e. they are topic-like). After 
their movement, in line with the LCA-based derivation of Kayne (1994), the rest of 
the clause, the remnant IP, moves to a higher position, Spec,FocP or Spec,ForceP, 
accounting for the postverbal status of the elements at the lower TopP. As for the 
lack of postverbal focus and wh phrases, Julien states that they are banned from the 
postverbal area since they are not compatible with the features of the lower Top” as 
they are not backgrounded. 


3 Reevaluation of the Data 


3.1 Problems with the Prosodic Analysis 


As we have seen from the discussion so far, the common practice in the literature 
is to account for the issue in question mainly in terms of focus and to extend the 
analysis to wh phrases as well. In other words, with a few exceptions such as Géksel 
and Ozsoy (2000), it is generally supposed that an analysis of the relevant ban on 
focus will automatically account for the ban on wh phrases too. 

More specifically, this choice has let most researchers to the account, which 
attributes the relevant restriction in the postverbal area to phonological properties 
of focus since, as mentioned above and has been well established in the litera- 
ture, in Turkish focus phrases should receive phonological prominence.’ In contrast, 


°Based on the following example, a reviewer rejects the view that in Turkish focus should always 
receive primary stress. For her/him, sadece ‘only’ is a focus operator that binds the DP peynirle 
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although it is true that in simple questions wh phrases always carry primary stress just 
like focus phrases, they do not need to have it in other syntactic contexts as we will 
discuss below. It follows that an analysis building on prosodic properties of focus will 
not correctly capture all instances of wh phrases. On the contrary, assuming focus 
and wh phrases share the same set of properties except obligatory sentential stress, to 
approach the issue through wh phrases would result in a more correct generalization. 
Hence, if we can account for the relevant ban on wh phrases without referring to 
phonological facts, we could have an account also for the ban on focus phrases as 
well. In this paper, I am following the latter strategy. 

Also note that the prosodic analysis of the ban on postverbal wh phrases in terms 
of primary stress predicts that (1) all wh phrases should bear primary stress, and (ii) 
if in some context a wh phrase without primary stress is fine in a preverbal position, 
it will similarly be fine in a postverbal position as well. However, these predictions 
are not borne out. 

First, as we have seen in Goksel and Ozsoy’s (2000) generalizations in (15)c—d, 
a wh phrase is fine without primary stress if it follows a focused DP or another 
wh phrase in a multiple-wh construction. Relevant examples are repeated in (18) 
and (19) for convenience. For the generalization about multiple-wh constructions, 
Issever (2009) argues for the reverse of (15)b, d, namely, for him [wh...WH] (cf. 
(15)b), but not [WH...wh] (cf. (15)d), is the grammatical order [see (20)]. Although 
the analyses of Goksel and Ozsoy (2000) and Issever (2009) differ, what matters here 
is that there is only one wh phrase that receives primary stress under both analyses. 


‘with cheese’ in (i), which is focused but not marked by primary stress. From this, it follows that 
the generalization that focus and wh phrases differ with respect to primary stress cannot be correct. 


(i) Ali NEYi sadece peynirle __ besledi? 
Ali what.acc only —_ with.cheese fed 
“What did Ali feed only with cheese?’ 
Presupposition: ‘Ali fed x only with cheese.’ 


However, when uttering (i), the speaker should already know that ‘Ali fed something only with 
cheese’, which means that this part of the sentence is presupposed leaving the wh phrase as the only 
focused item in the sentence. Note that the declarative counterpart of (1) has the same presupposition 
(even in the absence of the question in (i) in the context set): 


(ii) Ali KEDiyi sadece peynirle _ besledi. 
Ali cat.ACC only with.cheese fed 
‘It is the cat that Ali fed only with cheese.’ 
Presupposition: ‘Ali fed x only with cheese.’ 


Therefore, there seems to be no reason in the empirical grounds not to agree with the widely 
accepted view that in Turkish focused phrases should receive primary stress. 
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(18) F...wh (cf. (13a): *wh...F) 
OKUL-A ne zaman gid-ecek-sin? 
school-DAT when gO-FUT-2SG 
“When will you go TO SCHOOL?’ 
(Géksel and Ozsoy, 2000, p. 221) 
(19) WH...wh (cf. (14a): *wh...WH) 
Kim kim-i sev-iyor-mus? 
who who-ACC love-PROG-HS.3SG 
“WHO loves who?’ 
(Géksel and Ozsoy, 2000, p. 221) 
(20) a. Tamer ne-yi NERE-YE koy-du? 
Tamer what-ACC where-DAT  put-PST.3s 
‘What did Tamer put where?’ 
(Issever, 2009, p. 107) 


The examples seen in (18)—(20) suggest that prediction (i) is too strong. As for 
prediction (ii), the ungrammaticality of the sentences in (21) shows that a wh phrase 
is still banned from the postverbal field even when it does not receive primary stress, 
indicating this prediction is not borne out either. 


(21) a.*OKUL-A  gid-ecek-sin ne zaman? (cf. (18)) 
school-DAT go-FUT-28SG when 
‘When will you go TO SCHOOL?’ 
b. *KiM _ sev-iyor-mus kim-1? (cf. (19)) 
who love-PROG-HS.3SG who-ACC 
“WHO loves who?’ 
c. *Tamer NERE-YE koy-du ne-yi? (cf. (20)) 
Tamer where-DAT put-PST.3s what-ACC 
“What did Tamer put WHERE?’ 


Therefore, although the ban on primary stress in postverbal positions is really a 
fact of Turkish grammar, we cannot predict the ungrammaticality of the sentences 
seen in (21) from primary stress alone. This suggests that the fact that primary stress 
is not allowed in the postverbal field could in fact not be the reason for the relevant 
word order constraint. 

It should also be recalled that as we have seen in the examples presented in (5) 
through (8) above, where they are in embedded clauses, postverbal wh phrases are 
banned from postverbal positions only when they take matrix scope. Thus, a wh 
phrase taking embedded scope will be fine in the postverbal area. Note that this 
particular behavior of wh phrases indicates a scopal phenomenon, which seems to 
be difficult to be accounted for only by phonological or interpretive terms. Thus, 
the facts discussed in this section strongly suggest that we are in fact dealing with a 
syntactic phenomenon with supplementary effects of phonological and interpretive 
facts. 
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3.2 Focus Field 


The other ingredient of focus/wh phrases, namely, the interpretive property of being 
non-presupposed (or ‘non-recoverable’, as is termed in some studies) seems more 
promising. In Géksel and Ozsoy (2000) account, non-recoverable elements should 
always be located within the focus field. As both focus and wh phrases are non- 
presupposed/non-recoverable, this analysis correctly predicts the ungrammaticality 
of all the cases, including the sentences in (21), where a wh phrase appears outside 
the focus field. 

However, note that the terms non-presupposed and non-recoverable are generally 
used to mean ‘new’ information although the old/new distinction is not necessarily 
related to the interaction between information structure and word order when used 
in the ‘referential’ sense. Namely, referents denoted by linguistic expressions can be 
either old or new in context but their information status is irrelevant to their role as 
topic or focus in the structure of the sentence. Take, for instance, the famous example 
given by Reinhart (1982): 


(22) Q: Who did Felix praise? 
A: Felix praised HIMSELF. 


Here, the referent of the topic in the reply, i.e. Felix, is the same with that of 
the focus, i.e. himself. As Felix is a contextually known/old information, it poses 
a problem for the analyses where information structural categories topic/focus are 
defined in terms of information status. Likewise, the terms non-presupposed and non- 
recoverable pose the same problem when used in this sense. Observe the example 
where the postverbal NP arkadaslarla ‘with friends’ is non-recoverable from the 
context: 


(23) Q: What did you do yesterday? 
A: SiNEMA-YA  git-ti-k arkadas-lar-la. 
movies-DAT go-PST-3PL_ friend-PL-COMM 
“We went to the movies with friends.’ 


Thus, contrary to the common view, postverbal constituents may represent new 
information in Turkish in the referential sense. However, the case with focus/wh 
phrases is quite different, for they can never appear in postverbal positions of their 
clauses. This implies that they are formally different from expressions such as the 
NP arkadaslarla ‘with friends’ in (23) that are ‘referentially’ new. 

The interim conclusion we can make out of the discussion so far is that Gdksel and 
Ozsoy’s (2000) focus field account could predict the distribution of focus/wh phrases 
in Turkish correctly, including the interaction between them. It has also concluded 
that phonological factors alone could not determine the status of the postverbal field as 
a non-wh area while interpretive factors could, as non-recoverable/non-presupposed 
information is allowed only inside the focus field. 

Despite its descriptive accuracy, it is, however, not clear how focus field could be 
defined formally. Recall that Gdksel’s (2013) trochee analysis claims the existence of 
focus field as well and it suggests formal reasons as to why there would be no focus 
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to the right of the verb. As mentioned in Sect. 2.2, she claims that “... the copula has 
a segmental body, and stress to its left, and is an item with two anchors”, the prosodic 
head H* on the left, and the syntactic head V on the right (p. 17). However, as we 
have seen in 3.1, the ban on wh phrases in postverbal positions cannot be accounted 
for by the lack of primary stress alone. Thus, although the trochee analysis proposes 
a formal explanation for the reason why primary stress is not allowed postverbally, 
the lack of wh phrases in postverbal positions remains a mystery. 

The question we should ask is why focus field is so special for non-recoverable 
elements. In fact, Gdksel and Ozsoy acknowledge that “.. although indicators of non- 
recoverable information have to occur in the focus field, not everything that occurs 
there has to do with non-recoverable information” (p. 223). Consider the example 
given in (24): 


(24) NE ZAMAN okul-a gid-ecek-sin? 
when school-DAT go-FUT-2SG 
‘WHEN will you go to school?’ 
(Géksel and Ozsoy, 2000, p. 224) 


Here, the dative argument okul ‘school’ is part of the presupposition, so it is 
recoverable. Still, it is included in the focus field. Recall that in our discussion about 
the ‘referential’ newness above, it was stated that the terms non-recoverable/non- 
presupposed were not very helpful in defining focus when they were used in the 
referential sense. Note, however, that if we exclude referential newness, these terms 
refer only to focus and wh phrases. Following the tradition started with Jackend- 
off (1972), I consider focus a syntactic feature that any constituent having focus 
interpretation should have. Thus, by definition, any constituent that is not part of 
the presupposition should have this feature and under the focus field account they 
need to occur in between the focus phrase bearing primary stress and the verb. This 
provides us with a picture something like the following: 


(25) Sie [Focus Field H* ... X[+foc], Y[+foc] +++ Vi was 


The structure in (25) looks very similar to a case of focus projection as it depicts 
an area where non-recoverable, or focused, items should occur. In this respect, it is 
reasonable to accept that focus projection occurs within the focus field (although 
focus field is not limited or equal to focus projection). However, as pointed out by 
Vallduvi and Engdahl (1996) and Igsever (2000, 2003), in Turkish focus projects 
towards left! but not right (plus, only the immediately preverbal constituent may 
project its focus feature). For example, the sentence in (26), taken from Igsever 
(2003), may answer each of the questions in (26)a—c although (27) is an appropriate 
answer only to the question in (27)d. Thus, contrary to the claim that “‘...no element 
of non-recoverable information can occur to the left of the position of primary stress” 
(Goksel and Ozsoy, p. 223), (26) shows that the constituents staying to the left of 
the focus phrase may receive non-recoverable/non-presupposed interpretation due to 


!0Tn overt syntax, this means it projects upwards. Also, for a brief analysis of focus projection in 
Turkish, see Kamali (2011). 
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focus projection. However, as seen in (27), constituents occurring to the right of the 
focus phrase receive obligatory recoverable/presupposed reading and, thus, no wide 
focus reading is possible: 


(26) [p Ali [p kitab-1 [p AYSE-YE  ver-di.]]] 
Ali book-Acc Ayse-DAT give-PST.3SG 
“Ali gave the book to Ayse.’ 
a. What did Ali do to the book? 
b. What did Ali do? 
c. What happened? Any news? 
(Iissever, 2003, p. 1035) 
(27) [p ALi] kitab-l Ayse-ye  ver-di. 
Ali book-Acc Ayse-DAT give-PST.3SG 
“Ali gave the book to Ayse.’ 
a. What did Ali do to the book? 
b. What did Ali do? 
c. What happened? Any news? 
d. Who gave the book to Ayse? 


The contrast between (26) and (27) indicates that the leftmost focus phrase in 
the focus field, i.e. the one that receives the primary stress, could have only narrow 
focus reading (see also Sener, this volume). This, however, is definitely not we would 
expect to have given the definition of focus field since if there is a focus field it would 
normally allow focus projection. 

The facts discussed cast doubt on the existence of focus field, at least in its current 
form. On the other hand, the word order constraint about the relative order between 
F and wh phrases seen in (15)a, c is empirically supported. From this, it follows that 
if focus field is real, it applies only to F and wh phrases and puts them in a specific 
order, i.e. [F...wh], when they co-occur. However, as proposed in Igsever (2009), this 
specific ordering relation between F and wh phrases can be accounted for in terms 
of operator-variable binding relations and intervention effects in overt syntax. This 
allows a formal explanation of the facts in question, which retains the insights of the 
focus field analysis without referring to ‘focus field’. This, in turn, raises the question 
of how the ban on postverbal wh phrases can be accounted for in the absence of focus 
field. In the next section, I will propose that operator-variable binding relations are 
also responsible for this word order restriction. 


4 Variable Binding, Surface Scope, and the Absence 
of Postverbal wh Phrases 


Having seen that the ban on postverbal wh phrases cannot be predicted from phono- 
logical facts and that the existence of focus field is questionable, in this section I 
argue for an analysis that approaches the issue from the viewpoint of binding rela- 
tions between operators and variables. Following Gorgiilii (2006), I assume that in 
Turkish wh phrases are variables. Therefore, being a variable, a wh phrase should 
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always be linked to its operator and whenever this link is broken, ungrammatical- 
ity occurs. One of the cases that causes this link to break is when another operator 
intervenes between the wh variable and its operator. 

In line with Issever (2009), I consider the ungrammatical order [wh...F] is such 
a case. Assuming there is a FocP above vP in Turkish (for a similar idea, see also 
Gracanin-Yiiksek and Issever 2011; Julien 2002), Issever (2009) accounts for this 
ungrammatical order suggesting that the [+foc] feature of the focus phrase, staying 
in Spec,FocP to check Foc®’s [—foc] feature, intervenes between the wh phrase and 
its operator that has moved to Spec,CP (see (28)a—b).'! In this analysis, the inter- 
vention effect is considered to be a result of a violation of Rizzi’s (1990) Relativized 
Minimality in that the intervener [+foc] functions as a potential antecedent gover- 
nor to the trace/copy of the null wh operator that has moved to Spec,CP, blocking 
operator-variable binding relationship. To simplify, here I accept a slightly revised 
version of this analysis as follows: (i) itis only the [+foc] feature of the focus phrase, 
not the whole phrase, that moves to Spec,FocP, (ii) staying in an A’-position, this 
feature acts as an intervening operator for the binding link between the wh operator, 
which is the [+wh] feature that has moved to Spec,CP for checking reasons, and the 
wh variable, i.e. the wh phrase itself. 


(28) a. *Kim SEN-i sev-lyor? (*wh...F) 
who.NOM you-ACC love-PROG.3SG 
“Who loves YOU?’ 
b. *[cp town}, [re [Roce ffoc}; [vp Kim pv [ve SENIi psoey] ]] seviyor?]] 


t 


(adapted from Issever, 2009, p. 109) 


On the other hand, as seen in (29)a, there is no intervention effect when the 
focused phrase precedes the wh phrase to create the [F...wh] order because in this 
case it is the focus DP, not only its [+foc] feature, what moves to Spec,FocP. As 
discussed above, this is a case of narrow focus, which receives contrastive reading 
(Igsever 2003; Sener, this volume) and, more importantly, the focus DP does not 
induce an intervention effect for the binding relation between the wh operator and 
the wh variable, as it is not an operator (see (29)b). 


(29) a. SEN-ii kim t seviyor? (F...wh) 
you-ACC who.NOM _ love-PROG.3SG 
“Who loves YOU?’ 
(Issever, 2009, p. 109) 


b. [cp [+wh]; [re [FocP oe [+foc] [vp kimj pawn] [ve SENH [+f0c} ]]] seviyor? ]]] 
| 


See Beck (1996), Beck and Kim (1997), and Kim (2002) for cases where intervening quantifiers 
and focus phrases block the licensing of wh-in situ in languages such as German, Korean and 
Japanese. 
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The contrast between (28) and (29) also shows that the movement of F has an 
effect on the interpretation of the sentence by changing the ordering relations in the 
surface string. This is in accordance with Chomsky (2001), who states that “[o]ptional 
operations can apply only if they have an effect on outcome”. In this respect, F’s 
movement, in a sense, licenses the wh phrase allowing it to survive although it does 
not have prosodic prominence, which is otherwise obligatory for it to take matrix 
scope. I take this as an indication of the fact that in Turkish focus scope is read off 
from overt syntax in that the ordering relation between focus and the items entering 
into a relationship with it (e.g. the relationship between F and wh) is imposed by overt 
syntax. Thus, the ordering relation between such an item and F cannot be undone. 
Accordingly, the movement of F in (29) saves the structure while movement of a wh 
phrase to a position above F will cause ungrammaticality creating a structure similar 
to the one seen in (28) above: 


(30) a. SEN kim-i sev-lyor-sun? 
you.NOM who-ACc love-PROG.2SG 
“Who do you love?’ 
b. *Kimi; SEN ¢| Seviyorsun? 


Long distance scrambling of a wh phrase shows the same effect. Consider the 
contrast between (31)b and (32)b-—(33)b where the movement of the wh phrase gives 
rise to ungrammaticality if it lands in a position above F. This indicates that the F 
in the matrix clause intervenes between the moved wh phrase and its operator in 
the embedded clause in (32)b—(33)b but not in (31)b. Thus, although long distance 
scrambling targets an A’-position where reconstruction is allowed, which is the case 
in (31)b, (32)b-(33)b show that reconstruction of a wh item may be blocked by an 
intervening focus phrase. 


(31) a. Ali [Ayse’nin kimi sev-digi]-ni] AHMET’E  sdyle-di. 
AliiNOM Ayse-GEN who-ACC love-NM-ACC Ahmet-DAT say-PST.3SG 
‘Ali told Ahmet who Ayse loves.’ 
b. Kimi; Ali [Ayse’nin 4 sev-digi]-ni] AHMET’E s6yle-di. 
(32) a. ALi [Ayse’nin kimi sevdigini] Ahmet’e séyledi. 
‘ALi told Ahmet who Ayse loves.’ 
b. *Kimi; ALi [Ayse’nin ¢, sevdigini] Ahmet’e sdyledi. 
(33) a. Ali AHMET’E [Ayse’nin kimi sevdigini] s6yledi. 
‘Ali told AHMET who Ayse loves.’ 
b. *Kimi; Ali AHMET’E [Ayse’nin 4 sevdigini] sdyledi. 


In fact, in terms of binding, the interaction between focus and scrambling has been 
previously noted. Kural (1992), when exploring scrambling properties of Turkish, 
has observed that focus interacts with scrambling in an interesting way and proposed 
the Focus Preservation Principle (p. 75): 


(34) Focus Preservation Principle (FPP) 
A constituent c that is focused at S-structure must also be focused at LF. 
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As the immediate left of the verb is the default focus position in Turkish (Erguvanli 
1984; Erkti 1983; Hoffman 1995; Kiligaslan1994; Kennelly 1997; Kornfilt 1997; 
Kural 1992, among others), Kural thinks that if a constituent in this position undergoes 
scrambling to a higher position where reconstruction is possible, it gets focused at 
LF after it reconstructs to its base position, creating an inconsistency between what 
is focused at S-structure and what is focused at LF. He then makes the generalization 
that “... a scrambled anaphor cannot be reconstructed to position lower than the 
focus” (p. 78). The examples that led Kural to propose the FPP come mainly from 
binding facts. In (35)b, it is seen that the reflexive anaphor cannot reconstruct to a 
position below its antecedent adamlar ‘men’ that is focused, although it can when 
the antecedent DP is not focused, as seen in (36)b. 


(35) a. Adam-lar; BiRBiR-LER-i-Nij gor-mius. 
man-PL.NOM_ each other-PL-POSS-ACC see-PST.3SG 
“The men saw each other’ 
b. *Birbirlerinii ADAMLAR; 4 gOrmiis. 
(Kural 1992, [44]) 
(36) a. Adam-lar; birbir-ler-i-ni; DUN gor-miis. 
man-PL each other-PL-POSS-ACC yesterday see-PST.3SG 
‘The men saw each other yesterday.’ 
b. Birbirlerini; adamlar; 4 DUN gérmiis. (Kural 1992, [58]) 


Consider also the examples seen in (37), where both the indirect object and sub- 
ject DPs, Ayse and Ali respectively, serve as the antecedent for the anaphor in the 
possessive DP kendi kitabi ‘his/her book’ in (37)a, whereas it is only the subject DP 
that can bind the anaphor when it scrambles to a position between the subject and 
the focused indirect object ((37)b). As in (36)b, on the other hand, the indirect object 
becomes available as an antecedent again when it is defocused, as shown in (37)c, d: 


(37) a. Alii Ayge-ye; © KENDij,; KITAB-I-NI ver-mis. 

Ali Ayse-DAT self book-POSS-ACC_ give-PST.3SG 
“Ali gave his/her book to Ayse.’ 

b. Ali; [kendij, +; kitabini], AYSE’YE; %& vermis. 
‘Ali gave his/*her book to Ayse.’ 

c. Ali; [kendij;; kitabint}, Ayse’ye; % DUN vermis. 
‘Ali gave his/her book to Ayse yesterday.’ 

d. Ali; [kendij; kitabin1], Ayse’ye;  VERMiS. 
“Ali gave his/her book to Ayse.’ 


It should be noted that the LF reconstruction effects for the scrambled anaphors 
seen above obtain only in the case of presentational focus reading of the antecedent 
(issever 2007, 2008; Jiménez-Fernandez and Issever 2013; Oztiirk 2005). In con- 
trastive reading, reconstruction seems possible: 
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(38) Birbir-ler-i-ni; ADAM-LAR;_ ara-di (kadinlar degil). 
each other-PL-POSS-ACC man-PL see-PST.3SG (woman-PL not) 
‘The men called each other, not the women.’ 
(Oztiirk 2005, p. 172) 
(39) Ali [kendij, ; kitabin1 |, AYSE’ YE; t\k vermis (Ahmet’e degil). 
Ali self —book-Poss-Acc Ayse-DAT give-PST.3SG (Ahmet-DAT not) 
‘Ali gave his/her book to Ayse, not Ahmet.’ 


Building on contrastive focus data such as seen above, Oztiirk (2005) argues 
against Kural’s (1992) unified A’-scrambling analysis and proposes, following Maha- 
jan (1990) for Hindi-Urdu and Miyagawa (1997, 2003) for Japanese, that both A- and 
A’-scrambling exist in Turkish. Under her analysis, scrambling to a position above 
contrastive focus is an instance of A’-movement, otherwise (i.e. in the case of pre- 
sentational focus) it yields A-movement effects (p. 154). On the other hand, Temiircti 
(2005) thinks that, except postverbal scrambling, Turkish has only A-scrambling and 
analyzes the case with contrastive focus as a case of sloppy identity—.e., the binding 
relation between the arguments is established in a non-syntactic (discursive) domain 
(see also Issever 2007). 

Thus, the binding contrast between operations of scrambling with presentational 
and contrastive foci has led different accounts in the literature. However, the prob- 
lem with the interaction between presentational focus and scrambling seems hardly 
solved. Although scrambling in this case exhibits A-movement effects, it is legitimate 
to ask why focus should interact with binding relations as such. Part of the problem 
has to do with the binding contrast between (35)b and (36)b, which has remained a 
puzzle in the literature. The problem is, if (35)b is a case of A-movement, why is 
(36)b not? As discussed above, the issue seems to have to do with the surface scope 
of focus, rather than the movement dichotomy. If correct, this supports the idea that 
focus scope is read directly from overt syntax. 

Another case to support the same view has to do with the scope of adverbials. In 
(40)a—c, the adverbs hemen ‘immediately’, heyecanla ‘excitedly’, and diin ‘yester- 
day’ scope over either the embedded or the matrix verb while in (41)a—c, where the 
embedded clauses have moved postverbally, they only scope over the matrix verb. 


(40) a. Ali HEMEN Ayse-nin uyu-dug-u-nu sdyle-di. 
Ali immediately Ayse-GEN sleep-VN-POSS-ACC say-PST.3SG 
hemen > uyu- 

‘Ali said that Ayse fell into sleep immediately.’ 
hemen > soyle- 
‘Ali immediately said that Ayse fell into sleep.’ 
b. Ali HEYECANLA Ayse-nin konus-tug-u-nu —_ sdyle-di. 
Ali excitedly © Ayse-GEN speak-VN-POSS-ACC say-PST.3SG 
heyecanla > konus- 
“Ali said that Ayse spoke excitedly.’ 
heyecanla > sdyle- 
‘Ali excitedly said that Ayse spoke.’ 
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c. Ali DUN Ayse-nin  gel-dig-i-ni soyle-di. 
Ali yesterday Ayse-GEN come-VN-POSS-ACC _ say-PST.3SG 
dtin > gel- 


‘Ali said that Ayse had came yesterday.’ 
diin > sdyle- 
“Yesterday, Ali said that Ayse had came.’ 
(41) a. Ali HEMEN soyle-di Ayse-nin uyu-dug-u-nu 
Ali immediately say-PST.38G Aygse-GEN sleep-VN-POSS-ACC 
hemen > soyle- 
‘Ali immediately said that Ayse fell into sleep.’ 
Not available: hemen > uyu- 
‘Ali said that Ayse fell into sleep immediately.’ 

b. Ali HEYECANLA s6yle-di Ayse-nin konus-tug-u-nu 
Ali excitedly § say-PST.3SG_ Ayse-GEN speak-VN-POSS-ACC 
heyecanla > sdyle- 

‘Ali excitedly said that Ayse spoke.’ 
Not available: heyecanla > konus- 
‘Ali said that Ayse spoke excitedly.’ 


c. Ali DUN sdyle-di Ayse-nin — gel-dig-i-ni 
Ali yesterday say-PST.38G Ayse-GEN come-VN-POSS-ACC 
diin > sodyle- 


“Yesterday, Ali said that Ayse had came.’ 
Not available: diin > gel- 
‘Ali said that Ayse had came yesterday.’ 


Note that the surface scope effect seen in (41)a—c is surprising when it is taken into 
account that in Turkish postverbal positions are A’-positions (Kornfilt 2005; Kural 
1992, 1997, 2005, among others) where reconstruction is normally allowed. 

Based on the evidence given so far, I therefore suggest that the grammaticality 
of a structure caused by the position of a wh phrase can be accounted for in terms 
of the link between the wh phrase and its operator in that it should always be linked 
to its operator and, thus, the structure will be grammatical as long as this link is 
preserved. We have seen that there is evidence that the scope of focus is determined 
in the overt syntax and that surface scope of focus affects the binding link between 
the wh phrase and its operator by allowing or blocking it to reconstruct. For example, 
in (31)b, the long distance scrambled wh phrase can reconstruct into its position in 
the embedded clause where it is bound by its operator since its reconstruction is 
not blocked by an intervening focus phrase, hence the grammaticality. In contrast, 
in (32)b and (33)b there is such an intervening focus phrase in the matrix clause, 
which blocks its reconstruction causing the binding relation with its operator in the 
embedded clause to lost. As a result, the structure sent to Spell-Out involves a wh 
variable which is not bound by an operator, hence the ungrammaticality. 

We have also seen that the ordering relation between F and wh phrases have an 
effect upon the binding of a wh phrase by its operator. As shown by the examples in 
(28)-(30), in the ungrammatical [wh...F] order, whether it is a result of scrambling 
or not, the binding link between the wh phrase and its operator is blocked by an 
intervening focus operator. The grammatical [F...wh] order, on the other hand, allows 
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the wh phrase to be bound by its operator. Recall that these examples also give strong 
support for the claim that the scope of focus is imposed by the overt syntax by showing 
that scrambling of F and wh phrases in front of each other affects grammaticality 
and cannot be undone, i.e. cannot reconstruct. 

Note that it is not only the possibility of reconstruction, which determines the 
grammaticality of a structure with respect to the position of a wh phrase. Namely, 
it may reconstruct but if it is already ungrammatical in its reconstructed site the 
structure will still be bad. Consider, for example, the cases given in (28)a and (30)b, 
repeated below for convenience: 


(42) a. *Kim SEN-i sev-lyor? (= (28)a) (*wh...F) 
who.NOM you-ACC love-PROG.3SG 
“Who loves YOU?’ 


b. *Kim-ij SEN t; sev-iyor-sun? (= (30)b) 
who.ACC you-NOM _ love-PROG.2SG 
“Who do you love?’ 


In (42)a, the constituents are all in their base-generated positions (or, they/some 
may have moved string vacuously) and the sentence is bad for the reason mentioned 
above. On the other hand, the source of the ungrammaticality in (42)b is the scram- 
bling of the wh phrase in front of the focus phrase. Keeping in mind that both wh 
and F are interpreted in positions where they are due to the surface scope of focus, 
reconstruction of the wh phrases scrambled to the postverbal field as seen in (43) will 
place them in their previous positions in (42)a—b, not changing grammaticality. In 
other words, although in these cases it is hard to determine whether reconstruction 
of the postverbal wh phrases takes place or not, what is clear is that these structures 
were already bad before scrambling due to the intervening focus operator between 
the wh phrase and its operator. 


(43) a. *f SEN-i sev-lyor kim;? 
you-ACC_ love-PROG.3SG who.NOM 
“Who loves YOU?’ 


b. *¢ SEN t, sev-iyor-sun _kim-i;? 
you-NOM _ love-PROG.2SG_who.ACC 
“Who do you love?’ 


However, as an alternative to this analysis, postverbal scrambling of the wh phrases 
in (43)a—b may also be derived from (29)a and (30)a, as seen in (44)a—b: 


44) a. *SEN-i; & & sev-iyor kim;? 
j y ij 
you-ACC love-PROG.3SG who.NOM 
“Who loves YOU?’ 
b. *SEN t, sev-iyor-sun kim-i;? 
you.NOM _ love-PROG.2SG who-ACC 
“Who do you love?’ 


In contrast to (43)a—b, the anlaysis shown in (44)a—b cannot allow reconstruction 
of postverbal wh phrases given the surface scope analysis of focus. Although the 
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two analyses differ, note that in either case the ungrammaticality results from the 
existence of an unbound wh variable in the structure Spelled-Out to the interfaces. 

As for the question why a wh phrase cannot take matrix scope when it is in a 
postverbal embedded clause, I hold that it is because focus is a matrix phenomenon, 
which means that a focused phrase is licensed (via feature-checking or binding by 
focus operator) in the domain of the matrix CP. However, a focused, i.e. H*-marked, 
wh phrase in an embedded clause in the postverbal domain will remain in a higher 
position than the matrix CP due to surface scope of focus, which is a right-adjoined 
position to CP (Kornfilt 2005; Kural 1992, 1997, 2005, among others), hence the 
ungrammaticality. 

The analysis proposed here seems to apply also for the ban on postverbal wh 
phrases that receive prosodic prominence as well as focus phrases. To account for 
their unavailability, we can resort again to the surface scope of focus in that as 
they receive focus stress they need to be interpreted in their scrambled CP-adjoined 
position, which prevents them to reconstruct to be bound by their operators. Although 
it seems to be a possible analysis, I leave this issue for further studies. 

In conclusion, based on the arguments we have discussed above the proposal is that 
the unavailability of all focused categories in the postverbal domain can be derived 
from overt syntax as a case of reversed binding relation between the focus/wh-variable 
and its operator causing ungrammaticality. 


5 Conclusion 


This study has investigated one of the word order restrictions in Turkish, namely, 
the ban on wh phrases in the postverbal area. There has been a discussion in the 
literature about how to derive phonological and interpretive effects of postverbal wh 
and focus phrases that cause ungrammaticality. Focusing mainly on wh data, it is 
claimed here that the restriction in question can be derived from overt syntax, more 
specifically, from the operator-variable binding relation between a wh phrase and 
its operator. It is proposed that the interaction of two independent facts can derive 
the word order restriction in question. One of the facts is that in Turkish the scope 
of focus is imposed by overt syntax, namely, focus phrases are interpreted where 
they are in overt syntax and, thus, an item entering a relationship with it should be 
interpreted relative to the position of the focus phrase. As for the other fact, on the 
other hand, being a variable, a wh phrase should always be linked to its operator 
for binding reasons. Accordingly, postverbal wh phrases can reconstruct only into a 
position above focus giving rise to the order [wh...F], which is ungrammatical due 
to the intervention of the focus operator between the wh variable and its operator at 
Spec,CP, causing the binding relationship between them to be broken. The analysis 
proposed here aims specifically to account for the unavailability of postverbal wh 
phrases but based on the close interaction between wh and focus phrases it may 
possibly apply to postverbal focus phrases as well. 
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Eliminating Scrambling: The Variation ®) 
of Word Order in Turkish siete 


Serkan Sener 


Abstract This paper shows that word order flexibility in Turkish is fully governed 
by discourse considerations, and the elimination of ‘scrambling’ from the inventory 
of syntactic operations in Turkish is not only preferable but also necessary. Based 
on an extensive investigation that lays out a linear discourse template for Turkish 
sentences, it is suggested that the following holds: (i) All movement is driven by 
the formal counterparts of discourse-pragmatics functions, which provides support 
for a system that dispenses with ‘scrambling’ and ‘subject movement to Spec,IP’ 
as distinct types of movement, and (11) discourse related functional projections pro- 
vide non-ambiguous instructions to the interfaces regarding the interpretation of the 
elements that are associated with them. The proposal put forth in this paper also 
provides a straightforward account for the V-adjacency of Focus in Turkish, where 
V-adjacency is nothing but an accident of the overall system, where Foci are in-situ 
and non-Foci move. 


1 Introduction 


‘Scrambling’ is a term that is often used to refer to instances of word order variation in 
a single language particularly when the formal/functional triggers of such variation 
remain unknown (cf. BoSkovié 2004). Because of that ‘scrambling’ is considered 
to be a type of operation that is typically at odds with the Last Resort principle 
of Chomsky (1986) in that it is not feature driven and applies freely violating the 
Last Resort (cf. Saito 1989, 1992). In other words, ‘scrambling’ does not obey the 
restrictions that ‘other’ movement operations obey. A number of proposals have 
been made in the literature to deal with the Last Resort issue that ‘scrambling’ 
raises. The most prominent reaction has been to argue that there is no issue here; 
i.e., ‘scrambling’ does obey Last Resort contrary to appearances. There are two 
specific proposals under this general approach. One of them takes it for granted 
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that ‘scrambling’ is driven by a (strong) feature [}°], which a number of authors 
assume is only used for scrambling, and which is optionally added to the numeration 
(see for instance Sabel 2005). The other type of solution as illustrated in a paper 
by BoSkovié and Takahashi (1998), which suggests that long distance scrambling in 
Japanese, in particular, involves base generation, which is followed by the lowering 
to the base positions. The lowering operation is driven by the theta-features of the 
‘scrambled’ element, particularly when theta-features are relevant (i.e., arguments 
but not adjuncts). Scrambling abides by the Last Resort principle under BoSkovié 
and Takahashi’s (1998) proposal, just as in Sabel (2005). Despite such alternatives 
the true nature of the triggers of scrambling have still remained elusive. 

Turkish is a language that is well known for extensive flexibility in its word order, 
which is what has allowed its classification as a ‘scrambling’ language on a par with 
Japanese and Korean, among others, since Kural (1992). Interestingly, word order 
variations in Turkish have also been noted to have discourse-pragmatics effects since 
Erguvanli (1984), but the following questions have not been addressed previously: 
Do ‘scrambling’ and movement operations with discourse-pragmatic effects co-exist 
in Turkish? Or, should one of them be eliminated in favor of the other? 

It should be noted that ‘scrambling’ and topicalization/focalization have been 
argued not to be mutually exclusive; that is, they may in principle co-exist in a single 
language as discussed in BoSkovié (2004). 

In this paper, I examine Turkish and argue that all movement in Turkish is driven 
by the formal counterparts of discourse-pragmatic functions: there is no movement 
operation that has no discourse-pragmatic trigger. This provides the major motivation 
for the elimination of ‘scrambling’ from the inventory of syntactic operations, at least 
in Turkish, where all movement can then be taken to respect the Last Resort principle. 
The conclusion reached in this paper is even stronger as I show further that Turkish 
does not even have English-style movement of subjects to Spec, IP; all movement in 
Turkish is in fact discourse-driven. 

The model adopted in this paper in its essentials is the one proposed in BoSkovié 
(2007), who argues, contra Chomsky (2000, 2001), that the locality of Move and 
Agree is radically different. Agree, in particular, is free from Phases/Phase Impen- 
etrability Condition and the Activation Condition (AC), which constrain Move. The 
difference in the locality of Move and Agree is not stipulated since, in BoSkovic’s 
(2007) analysis, the AC, which requires that an element undergoing Move/Agree 
have an uninterpretable feature, is used only to implement successive-cyclic move- 
ment, unlike Chomsky’s (2000) proposal, where AC is used to implement movement 
in general. This enables Boskovié (2007) to dispense with the AC as an independent 
condition of the grammar. The work also eliminates the generalized EPP mechanism 
of Chomsky (2000, 2001), which encodes a formal requirement of the target to have 
a specifier. BoSkovié (2007) develops a system in which all movement, including 
successive-cyclic movement and final steps of movement, is driven by an uninter- 
pretable feature of the moving element. Adopting such a system, I argue in this paper 
for a system where movement of constituents that bear certain discourse functions is 
driven by an uninterpretable OP(erator) feature they have. Specifically, constituents 
that bear a [topic] feature or a [discourse anaphoric] feature also bear a [vOP] fea- 
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ture, which triggers their movement. In other words, discourse-driven movement 
operations in Turkish are limited to constituents that either encode topicality or dis- 
course anaphoricity. Crucially, Focus in Turkish is strictly in situ, which implies that 
Focus constituents in Turkish do not bear [uOP]. I argue that this follows from a pro- 
posal made in Rooth (1985), who suggests that Focus constituents need not move as 
they can be interpreted in-situ without creating a movement-based operator-variable 
relation. 

This paper is organized as follows: In Sect. 2, I provide a review of the major 
concepts of discourse-pragmatics employed in this paper. Evidence that shows that 
Focus in Turkish is strictly in situ is provided in Sect. 3 through an examination 
of different sub-types of Focus, such as Presentational and Contrastive Focus in 
declarative clauses in root contexts. Evidence that shows that Topics, particularly 
Contrastive and Aboutness Topics, and discourse anaphoric elements are strictly ex 
situ is also presented in Sect. 3. Section 4 contains (i) an overview of the general 
framework and the specific proposal adopted in this paper, (ii) the application of the 
framework to the data sets introduced earlier in Sect. 3, and (iii) a presentation and 
analysis of further data from Turkish involving variable binding, which also reveal a 
restriction on the reconstruction of Topics and provides evidence that English-style 
movement of subjects to Spec, IP is missing in Turkish. Section 5 concludes the paper. 


2 Basic Concepts of Information Structure 


There is a vast literature on information structure, which makes it impossible to 
present an extensive review of it in a single paper. In the following paragraphs, I will 
provide a brief review of this literature by focusing on the basic concepts that will 
have critical importance in my analysis. 

A major diagnostic test that I will appeal to throughout this paper is the ques- 
tion-answer congruence. Biiring (2005, p. 4) defines it as follows: “The material 
in the answer that corresponds to the wh-constituent in the (constituent) question is 
focused.” 

A question like ‘what happened?’ typically invokes a context in which all elements 
of a sentence constitute new information (i.e., all-focus sentences), hence are equal 
in terms of their discourse-pragmatic properties, which allows for identification of 
the canonical word order in a language. As illustrated in (1) only (A1) provides 
a felicitous answer to the question, which corresponds to the canonical order of 
constituents in Turkish, namely Subject-Object- Verb (see Erguvanh 1984, Erkti 1983, 
Kural 1992, Kornfilt 1997a, among others): 


(1) Q: Ne oldu? 
“What happened?' 
Al: Cadi bir hirsiz-1__ lanetle-di. SOV 
witch-nom a thief-acc curse-past 
'The witch cursed a thief.' 
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A2:* Bir hirsiz-1 cadi lanetle-di. OSV 
a_ thief-acc witch-nom curse-past 
A3: ‘Cadi lanetle-di bir hirsiz-1. SVO 
witch-nom curse-past a_ thief-acc 
A4: “Bir hirsiz-1_lanetle-di cadu. OVS 
a_ thief-acc curse-past witch-nom 
AS: “Lanetle-di bir hirsiz-1_ cadi. VOS 


curse-past a thief-acc witch-nom 
A6: “Lanetle-di cadi bir hirsiz-1. VSO 
curse-past witch-nom a_thief-acc 


All the sentences in (1) but 1(A1) are contextually infelicitious despite the fact 
that they are also grammatically well formed. Different types of questions invoke 
different types of answers as implied by the definition of the question-answer con- 
gruence given above. We can thus identify constituents that bear new informa- 
tion focus/presentational focus (I will use the term P(resentational)-Focus following 
Rochemont and Culicover 1990). Gundel (1998) states that P-Focus “is the part of the 
sentence that answers the relevant wh-question (implicit or explicit) in the particular 
context in which the sentence is used.’ P-Focus is not contrastive; it simply asserts 
the membership of an individual in a set (cf. Katalin 1998). Consider the Q/A pairs 
in (2) (P-Focus is marked via caps): 


(2) Q: What did she give to John? 
Al: She gave the BOOK to John. 
A2: “She GAVE the book to John. 


The wh-phrase in (2) matches the direct object in the answer, which entails that the 
element that is interpreted as P-Focus is the direct object. Accordingly, only (2)A1 
forms a felicitious answer to the question in (2), and under normal circumstances, it 
is the direct object the book in (2) that receives phonological prominence. The Q/A 
pairs in (3) illustrate the distribution of P-Focus in Turkish sentences: 
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(3) Q: Cadi kim-i __lanetle-di? 
witch-nom who-acc curse-past 
"Who did the witch curse?’ 


Al: Cadi HIRSIZ-I lanetle-di. SOV 
witch-nom thief-acc curse-past 

A2: HIRSIZ-I lanetle-di cad1. OVS 
thief-acc curse-past witch-nom 

A3: "Cadi lanetle-di HIRSIZ-I. SVO 
witch-nom curse-past thief-acc 

A4: "HIRSIZ-I cadi lanetle-di. OSV 
thief-acc witch-nom curse-past 

AS: “Lanetle-di HIRSIZ-I cadi. VOS 


curse-past thief-acc witch-nom 
A6: “Lanetle-di cadi HIRSIZ-I. VSO 
curse-past witch-nom thief-acc 


The only responses that are felicitious in (3) are those given in (Al) and (A2), 
where the constituent with P-Focus is placed immediately pre-verbally, as also noted 
in Demircan (1996), Erguvanli (1984), Erkii (1983), Géksel (1997), Goksel and 
Ozsoy (2000), Goksel and Kerslake (2005), Issever (2003), Kennelly (1997), Kornfilt 
(1997a), Kural (1992), Oztiirk (2004), Sener (2007), among others. In all the other 
responses in (3), the constituent with P-Focus is placed either pre- or post-verbally. 
Significantly, anon-P-Focus constituent breaks the adjacency between the constituent 
with P-Focus and the verb in the former case. 

P-Focus is generally used in opposition to C(ontrastive)-Focus (Gundel 1998), 
though, as in the case of P-Focus, a host of different terms are used in the relevant lit- 
erature (see E. Kiss 1998 for identificational focus, Drubig 1994 for focus operator). 
In contrast to P-Focus, which simply asserts the membership of an individual in a set, 
C-Focus involves selection of a subset out of a set of alternatives (see Molnar 2006 
for a discussion of the concept of contrastiveness). As discussed in E. Kiss (1998), 
wh-questions can, in principle, be used to identify not only P-Focus but also C-Focus 
depending on whether the answer is intended to be exhaustive or not. Consider the 
two sentences in (4), which illustrate the different behavior of C-Focus and P-Focus 
in Hungarian (from E. Kiss 1998, 249-250:1 1): 


(4) Q: Hol  jartal a nyaron? 
where went.you the summer.in 
"Where did you go in the summer?’ 
A1: Jaértam OLASZORSZAGBAN. 
went.I Italy.to 
‘I went to ITALY [among other places].' 
A2: OLASZORSZAGBAN jartam . 
It was ITALY where I went.’ 


The answer given to the wh-phrase in (4)A1 is non-exhaustive, hence P-Focus, 
and it is placed in the post-verbal field. The answer in 4(A2) is exhaustive (=C- 
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Focus), and placed in the immediately pre-verbal position (notice that the English 
translation of (A2) is a cleft construction, which E. Kiss (1998) claims is the way 
identificational focus is realized in English particularly when it is not associated 
with the focus particle only.) The Hungarian pattern from (4), however, should not 
be taken as the illustration of a general pattern for Foci across languages. 

There are other tests for identifying C-Focus. Lee (2003), for example, uses alter- 
native disjunctive questions as a diagnostic. In particular, if the speaker responds to a 
single disjunct, as illustrated in the Korean example in (5), the answer is characterized 
by C-Focus (CT stands for contrastive topic. See below for contrastive topic): 


(5) Q: aki-ka ton-ul mence cip-ess-ni 
baby-nom money-acc first pick-past-Q 
(ttonun/animyen) phen-u_ mence cip-ess-ni? 
(or/if.not) pen-acc first pick-past-Q 
‘Did the baby pick the money first, or did she pick the pen first?’ 


A: (aki-ka) ton-uly = /ton-un mence cip-ess-e. 
baby-nom money-acc/ money-CT first pick-past-dec 
'The baby picked the money first/"money-CT first.’ 


Lee (2003) notes that the responding speaker in (5) keeps the previous speaker’s 
presupposition regarding the alternative question constant, satisfying the expectation 
that the question will be answered with one disjunct. In utterances with C-Focus, 
alternative(s) are excluded, and the choice can be understood as exhaustive at the 
moment of speech. As seen in (5), the object NP can be Case-marked, which is 
what happens with C-Focus in Korean; it cannot be marked by the (contrastive) topic 
marker—un. 

Another discourse-pragmatics notion that will be pertinent to our investigation 
is C(ontrastive)-Topic. I will use the definition of C-Topic offered in Biiring (2003, 
2005), though it should be noted that there are different diagnostics that are used to 
identify C-Topic due to different definitions given in the relevant literature (see the 
papers in Féry et al. 2007, but also Williams 1997, Molnar 2006, Sauerland 2005, 
Wagner 2009, for a view that takes C-Topic as “Topic inside Focus’). 

According to the definition of C-Topic subscribed to here, a context that favors 
an interpretation of a constituent as C-Topic is the one in which the hearer answers 
a question that differs from the one being asked.' (6) is an example from Biiring 
(2005): 


(6) (What did the pop stars wear?) 
The female pop stars wore CAFTANS. 


'T assume that constituents that narrow down the current discourse topic and those that change it 
can be classified as C-Topics. Non-Contrastive Topics, such as Reinhart‘s (1981) Aboutness Topics, 
will be briefly examined in Sect. 3.3, but since they appear to display rather similar properties to 
C-Topics I do not discuss them here separately. 
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In (6), female pop stars are contrasted with male pop stars, and the implicature 
is that the latter wore something else (see also Krifka 1991 for earlier examples of 
this sort and the claim that topics of the above sort do not necessarily encode old 
information). 

In an attempt to distinguish C-Topic from C-Focus, Lee (2003) puts forth a test 
similar to that of Biiring (2005) where C-Topic is identified by a preceding conjunc- 
tive question (recall that C-Focus is preceded by a disjunctive question). Lee (2003) 
suggests that in the case of a C-Topic the speaker deviates from the previous speaker’s 
presupposition regarding the potential topic. (7) illustrates a situation in which the 
speaker asks about the entire topic referent set “Bill’s sisters, yet the respondent 
presupposes a conjunctive question such as “What did Bill’s youngest sister and the 
rest do?’: 


(7) Q: What did Bill’s sisters do? (Lee 2003, 2:2) 
A: [Bill’s youngest sister]-; kissed John,. 
[L+H*LH%] 


The respondent here answers the first conjunct question only, contrary to the 
questioner’s expectation. Importantly, the contrastive contour on youngest sister has 
the implicature “but Bill’s other sisters didn’t kiss John’ or ‘but I don’t know what 
Bill’s other sisters did’. 

Another discourse-pragmatic notion which is relevant to the present inves- 
tigation is discourse-anaphoricity. Discourse anaphoric elements (henceforth, 
DAs), which roughly correspond to Vallduvi’s (1993) notion of tail, mark 
given/topical/backgrounded information or the familiarity topics of Frascarelli and 
Hinterholzl (2007), and de Cat (2007), among others. Neeleman and van de Koot 
(2008) note that such constituents often refer to the current discourse topic, yet they 
cannot introduce a new discourse topic. Neeleman et al. (2009) offer to relate DAs 
to expressions that merely index the current topic of discourse as illustrated in (8) 
(see also Ariel 1990, 1991, Choi 1999) (indices in (8) are mine): 

(8) Maxine” was introduced to the queen at her” 
(Neeleman et al. 2008:2) 


birthday party. 


While Maxine in (8) introduces a new Topic of discourse, the pronominal her in the 
comment indexes the Topic, and therefore it is a DA.” The distributional properties 
of DAs and their interaction with other categories will be investigated in the context 
of Turkish in the following sections. 


New Topic, as Neeleman and van de Koot (2008) use it, corresponds to Shifted Topics as sometimes 
noted in the literature. They are different from Contrastive Topics I will investigate in this paper. 
Shifted Topics also differ from Continuing Topics as they are typically encoded via full NPs whereas 
the latter may be encoded through pronouns besides full NPs 
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3 Syntactic Structure of Information in Turkish 


3.1 The Distribution of C-Topics and C-Foci 


Having briefly outlined the basic concepts and terminology to be employed in this 
paper, I begin my investigation of Turkish by focusing on the syntactic distribution 
of C-Topics and C-Foci. In this sub-section, in particular, I apply to Turkish the 
specific tests offered in Neeleman and van de Koot (2008) (henceforth, NKO8) in 
their investigation of Dutch. I will not present a comparison of NK08’s Dutch data 
to the Turkish data to be introduced in this chapter, but it is worth noting that the two 
languages differ in certain respects.*> Consider now the Turkish example in (9)*: 


(9) Can’dan n’aber? O ne yedi partide? 
What about John? What did he eat at the party? 
Valla Can’1 bilmiyorum ama... 
Frankly, I don’t know about John, but... 
Aylin DOLMA-LAR-DAN ye-di. 
A-nom dolma-pl-abl eat-past 
‘Aylin ate from the dolmas.’ 


3It is useful to reiterate that the constituents that correspond to the wh-phrases in NK08’s Dutch data 
and my Turkish data in the main text are construed as C-Focus assuming that a set of alternatives 
that are known to the speaker and the hearer is questioned (by the use of a wh-phrase), and the 
hearer’s answer/choice is understood as exhaustive. An anonymous reviewer asks whether the NP 
DOLMALARDAN in (9), which corresponds to the wh-phrase in the question, marks a C-Focus or 
a P-Focus given in particular what is stated in the context of the example in (3) earlier in the main 
text. All that matters is how the context is shaped. In (3), the context/question is stated in such a way 
that the NP that corresponds to the wh-phrase is in fact a P-Focus, unless otherwise indicated. The 
key to the context in (9) that renders the NP DOLMALARDAN a C-Focus has to do with the way the 
question/context is formed. The question in (9) makes it clear that the interlocutors talk about the 
people who attended the party, and what each attendee had to eat. Then asking the question “How 
about John? What did he eat at the party?” has the following implication: “Tell me about John, and 
what he ate, in contrast to other people we have talked about, and in contrast to what those other 
people ate.” The question in (9) is thus quite different from that in (3), as only the latter marks the 
constituent with C-Focus in the answer. 


4C-Topics like those in (9), which surface when a speaker decides to switch topic to another 
member of the set presupposed, appear typically with a H + L* H-tone contour, as in the PRAAT 
extraction given in (10). Note that this contour is associated with a boundary tone, which presumably 
indicates the right edge of the relevant phonological phrase (pP). A word of caution is in order 
here: Phonological prominence/stress is a useful diagnostic in identifying Focus, yet not every 
constituent that bears phonological prominence/stress should be equated with Focus. In Turkish, 
any pre-verbal XP may in principle receive phonological prominence/stress. Readers with native 
speaker intuitions should thus pay extra attention to how the contexts are designed, and what kind 
of phonological/prosodic properties a certain discourse function may be associated with. 
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(10) 
Aylin___dolmalardan_yedi 
500. 
Valla Cani bilmiyorum ama A y | in 
do Imalardan y edi 
S™ * j 
75+ 
0 3.70794 


Time (s) 


(11) Same context as (9)... 


"DOLMA-LAR-DAN Aylin fyossoan YO-di- 
dolma-pl-abl A-nom eat-past 


The contrast of felicity in the responses in (9) and (11) demonstrates that an in situ 
C-Focus may follow a C-Topic whereas C-Focus cannot move across C-Topic. 

NKO8 provide a test that corroborates the classification of C-Topics versus C- 
Foci in that only the latter can be replaced by a negative quantifier.” As the felicity 
contrast between (12)a and (12)b shows, a C-Topic cannot be replaced in Turkish by 
a negative quantifier whereas a C-Focus can be: 


5]t has been commonly noted in the literature that non-referring expressions are not ‘good’ topics (cf. 
Reinhart 1981; Lambrecht 1994). A practical consequence of this restriction is that while definite 
descriptions can be topics, universally quantified noun phrases and anaphors are unlikely Topics 
(see Pesetsky 1987; Lambrecht 1994, p. 156; Erteschik-Shir 2007). Erkii (1983, p. 130) notes in her 
discussion of Turkish that “...for an expression to assume the topic function [in Turkish], it must 
be the case that either the referent of this expression be uniquely identifiable by the speaker and 
the hearer (i.e., the referent is definite) or this referent belong to a uniquely identifiable set (i.e., a 
definite set).” The latter condition makes it possible for indefinite NPs in Turkish to be topics to the 
extent that they belong to a definite set. 
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(12) Can’dan n’aber? O ne yedi partide? 
What about John? What did he eat at the party? 
Can’1 bilmiyorum ama... 
Well, I don’t know about John, but... 
a. "Kimse DOLMA-LAR-DAN ye-me-di. 
noone-nom dolma-pl-abl eat-neg-past 
“Nobody ate from the dolmas.’ 
b. Aylin HICBIRSEY-DEN ye-me-di. 
A-nom anything-abl eat-neg-past 
‘Aylin did not eat from anything.’ 


Importantly, a C-Topic can be (in fact, must be) moved across a C-Focus; a C-Topic 
cannot follow an in situ C-Focus in Turkish, as illustrated below: 


(13) 
Corbadan n’aber? Ondan igen oldu mu peki? 
What about the soup? Has anyone eaten that? 
Valla corbadan haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I don’t know about the soup, but... 
a."AYLIN dolma-lar-dan ye-di. 
A-nom  dolma-pl-abl _ eat-past 
“Aylin ate from the dolmas.’ 
b. Dolma-lar-dan AYLIN  byopiorson YO-di- 
dolma-pl-abl A-nom eat-past 


Replacing the moved C-Topic in (13) with a negative quantifier is impossible, 
which provides support for its C-Topic status: 


(14) Corbadan n’aber? Ondan icen oldu mu peki? 
What about the soup? Has anyone eaten that? 
Valla gorbadan haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I don’t know about the soup, but... 
*Hicbirgsey-den AYLIN fyichisseyaen Ye-me-di. 
nothing-abl A-nom eat-neg-past 
“Aylin ate from nothing.’ 


The infelicity of the response in (14) further supports the generalization that a 
C-Topic cannot follow a C-Focus in Turkish. The only licit order is then C-Topic » 
C-Focus. 

Finally, I would like to introduce some observations on the interaction of VP- 
internal objects with Topic and Focus. Note first that the unmarked order of objects 
in Turkish depends on whether or nota DO bears Case. If a DO is bare, the order is IO » 
DO (Erguvanlh 1984; Kural 1992; Kornfilt 1997a; Gdksel and Kerslake 2005; Oztiirk 
2007, among many others). If a DO bears accusative Case, it is not immediately clear 
what the unmarked word order is since in ditransitive sentences in which both the 
DO and IO are overt, the linear order is dependent on the discourse function of the 
objects as I show below. 
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In the investigation to follow, I only consider accusative marked DOs. The sen- 
tences in (15) below have a ditransitive verb, where the context is set up so as to 
favor an interpretation of the IO as C-Focus and the DO as C-Topic: 


(15) Antika masaya ne oldu peki? Deden onu kime birakmis? 
What about the antique table? Who has your granddad bequeathed that 
to? 
Valla antika masadan haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I do not know about the antique table but... 
a. ... cep saat-i-ni BABA-M-A _ birak-mis. 
pocket-watch-3s.poss-acc dad-1s.poss-dat bequeathed-e.past 
“My granddad bequeathed his pocket-watch to my dad.’ 


b.“... BABA-M-A cep saat-i-ni Loabama Olak-mis. 
dad-1s.poss-dat pocket-watch-3s.poss-acc bequeath-e.past 


‘My granddad bequeathed his pocket-watch to my dad.’ 


The contrast in the felicity in (15) shows that C-Focus must follow C-Topic, 
and it does not matter whether they are associated with subj-obj/obj-subj pairs or 
DO-IO/IO-DO pairs. 

For the sake of completeness, I consider another possible situation where the 
context is set up to get the IO interpreted as a C-Topic and the DO as C-Focus: 


(16) Babandan n’aber? Deden ona ne birakmis? 

What about your father? What has granddad bequeathed to him? 

Valla babamdan haberim yok ama... 

Frankly, I do not know about my dad but... 

a. ... anne-m-e CEP SAAT-I-Ni birak-mis. 

mom-1|sg.poss-dat pocket-watch-3sg.poss-acc bequeath-e.past 

“My granddad bequeathed his pocket-watch to my mom.’ 

b. *... CEP SAATLNi anne-m-e birak-mis. 

pocket-watch-3sg.poss-acc mom-1|sg.poss-dat bequeathed-e.past 

“My granddad bequeathed his pocket-watch to my mom.’ 


The result of the discussion so far is all the same: C-Topics must precede C-Foci 
in Turkish no matter what grammatical function they bear.® 
I turn now to an investigation of discourse anaphoric elements in Turkish. 


Negative quantifier replacement test confirms that (16)a is the felicitous response in the relevant 
context while (16)b is not. The Dative NP my mom in (16) cannot be replaced by a negative quantifier 
(i), whereas the direct object NP in (16) can be replaced by it (see (ii)): 


(i) #... CEP SAATI-NI kimse-ye _ birak-ma-mis. 
pocket-watch-3sg.poss-acc anybody-dat bequeathed-neg-e.past 
‘He did not bequeath his pocket watch to anybody.’ 
(ii) ... anne-m-e HiCBIRSEY¢I-Ni) birak-ma-mis. 
mom-dat nothing(-3s.poss-acc) bequeath-neg-e.past 
‘He did not bequeath anything (of his) to my mom.’ 
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3.2. The Distribution of Discourse Anaphoric Elements 
in Turkish 


As noted above, DAs typically mark given information in discourse, and pronominals 
are prototypical examples of DAs. However, one has to be extra careful regarding 
such elements in Turkish as Turkish is a language that allows multiple strategies to 
accommodate DAs. 

Above all, Turkish avails itself of extensive use of pro-drop and argument ellipsis. 
In the unmarked case, then, a DA may be elided unless other considerations prevent its 
elision. (17) is a sentence that involves ellipsis of multiple constituents that function 
as DAs: 


(17) A: [heard that Mete gave John’s book back to him. 
B: Dogru, [Mete/pro] Hohn-unkitab--nr} [John-a/on-a] VER-DI. 
right M-nom - J-gen  book-2s.poss-acc J-dat/he-dat give-past 
“You're right, he did [give John’s book back to him].’ 


DAs placed in the pre-verbal domain are subject to certain distributional restric- 
tions that are not relevant to post-verbal DAs (elided DAs are exempt from such 
restrictions being phonologically null). Consider the data in (18), where the pronomi- 
nal forms an anaphoric relation with Paul Auster’s book signaling that the pronominal 
is a DA, having already been mentioned in the context: 


(18) Yeni aldigin Paul Auster kitabini ne yaptin? 
What have you done with the PA book you’ve bought recently? 
a."YARIN  o-nu oku-ma-ya basla-yaca&1m. 
tomorrow it-acc read-inf-dat begin-fut-1sg 
‘I will begin to read it tomorrow.’ 
b. o-nu YARIN  oku-ma-ya_basla-yaca&im. 


it-acc tomorrow read-inf-dat begin-fut-1sg 
‘I will begin to read it tomorrow.’ 


As indicated by the felicity contrast in (18), placing the DA in a position pre- 
ceding and contiguous to the V is not possible when there is another constituent 
that corresponds to P-Focus, like the temporal adverb yarin ‘tomorrow’ in (18). The 
contrast between (18)b and (18)a demonstrates that a DA cannot be V-adjacent in 
the presence of a Focus element. 

Another strategy concerning DAs in Turkish is to place them in the post-verbal 
field (cf. Erguvanl 1984; Erkti 1983; Géksel 1997; Kornfilt 1997b, 2005; Kural 
1992, 1997; Sener 2005, 2012). The DA from (18)b may actually be placed in the 
post-verbal field or elided, as illustrated in (19)’ 


Nothing that bears P-/C-Focus in Turkish can be positioned in the post-verbal field (cf. Erguvanli 
1984; Géksel and Kerslake 2005; Kural 1997; Kornfilt 1997b; Sener 2005). It is not only Foci but 
C-Topics, A-Topics and Shifted Topics are also excluded from the post-verbal field in Turkish. An 
example that is illicit with a C-Topic in the post-verbal field is given below: 
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(19) Same context as (18)... 
a. YARIN oku-ma-ya_basla-yacaf1m o-nu. 
tomorrow read-inf-dat begin-fut-lsg —_ it-acc 
‘I will begin to read it tomorrow.’ 
b. YARIN — oku-ma-ya_ e-e basla-yacaéim. 


tomorrow read-inf-dat it-acc begin-fut-1sg 
‘I will begin to read (it) tomorrow.’ 


In light of the observation that C-Topics and C-Foci cannot be placed in the 
post-verbal field, I propose that what distinguishes pre-verbal and post-verbal DAs 
is [contrast]. We have already seen that contrastive elements are possible in the pre- 
verbal field. As for DAs, pre-verbal DAs are contrastive while their post-verbal and 
(of course) elided counterparts are not. 


(i) Can’dan n’aber? O ne yedi partide? 
What about John? What did he eat at the party? 
Valla Can’1 bilmiyorum ama... 
Frankly, I don’t know about John, but... 
*DOLMA-LAR-DAN ye-di Aylin. 
dolma-pl-abl eat-past A-nom 
“Aylin ate from the dolmas.’ 


Issever (this volume) states in his discussion on the lack of wh/foci in the post-verbal field 
that the post-verbal field does actually allow new information providing the following Q-A pair as 
evidence: 


(ii) Q: What did you do yesterday? 
A: SINEMA-YA git-+ti-k arkadas-lar-la. 
movies-DAT go-PAST-3PL friend-PL-COMM 
“We went to the movies with friends.’ 


Issever reports that the sentence in (iiA) is a felicitous answer to the question in (11Q). Assuming 
this is the case, the problem the sentence in (iiA) raises is that the information structure category of 
the post-verbal NP arkadaslarla ‘with friends’ is left unspecified, despite the fact that its information 
status is specified as ‘referentially’ new (information). The following two general observations stated 
in Igsever (this volume) make the issue more difficult to resolve on both syntactic grounds and as an 
issue of the syntax—information structure interface: (i) The ban on primary stress in the post-verbal 
field is a fact of Turkish grammar (p. 7) (i.e., no post-verbal XP can bear primary stress), and (ii) 
that Focus phrases should always receive primary stress in Turkish (p. 8). When combined, the only 
way for new information to be possible in the post-verbal field is to assume that it is not Focus since 
otherwise it would have to bear primary stress, yet no constituent with primary stress is allowed in 
the post-verbal field. The post-verbal NP cannot be mapped to Topic either, as noted above (see also 
the discussion in Sect. 3.2). What is then the information structure category of the post-verbal NP? 
How is the information structure role of the post-verbal NP determined, if any, and assuming that 
its information status is of no help in determining its information structure role? These questions 
demand a detailed investigation on the subject, and I will have to leave an answer to them for 
the future research, but I would like to just note in passing that before one attempts to provide an 
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The distribution of DAs in Turkish clauses is then as follows (the dots indicate 
potentially intervening other discourse functions)*: 


(20) ... [Pre-verbal DAs » ... V» [Post-verbal DAs , 


icoaiened baie 


Below are further distributional properties of pre-verbal DAs in Turkish. 
Just like they cannot follow P-Focus, DAs cannot follow C-Focus. (21) shows that 
a string C-Focus » DA is not possible: 


(21) Can’dan n’aber? O ne yedi partide? 
What about John? What did he eat at the party? 
Onu bilmiyorum ama... 
I don’t know about that, but... 
A-nom dolma-pl-abl party-loc eat-past 
‘Aylin ate from the dolmas at the party.’ 


The infelicity of the response in (21) with the order C-Focus » DA » V can be 
interpreted as parallel to the impossibility of the order P-Focus » DA » V in Turkish. 
The Q/A pairs in (22) further show that a DA cannot precede a (moved) C-Topic 
either, and once again postposing and ellipsis of the DA produces a felicitous output: 


(22) Corbadan n’aber? Ondan igen oldu mu partide? 
What about the soup? Has anyone eaten that at the party? 
Valla corbadan haberim yok ama... 
Honestly, I don’t know about the soup, but... 
a.“Parti-de dolma-lar-dan AYLIN 0.54. toimsturan YO-di- 


party-loc dolma-pl-abl A-nom eat-past 
‘Aylin ate from the dolmas at the party.' 


b. Dolma-lar-dan AYLIN Lilie Tatuntniee YOU! -parti-de, 


dolma-pl-abl_ A-nom eat-past party-loc 
c. Dolma-lar-dan parti i-de AYLIN Us aita. Ueto inestas,. VOM, 
dolma-pl-abl _party-loc A-nom eat-past 


Though DAs cannot precede C-Topics and cannot follow P-/C-Focus, they may 
be sandwiched between C-Topics and P-/C-Focus: 


answer to these questions one needs to establish on broader grounds that Igsever’s empirical claim 
concerning the ‘new information’ status of the post-verbal NP is well-founded. 

8]t has been argued that right-dislocated elements that are identified as familiarity topics in Fras- 
carelli and Hinterh6lzl (2007), which correspond to DAs in the present study, can be right dislocated, 
contrary to C-/A-/Shifted-Topics. 
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(23) Corbadan n’aber? Ondan igen oldu mu partide? 
What about the soup? Has anyone eaten that at the party? 
Valla corbadan haberim yok ama... 
Honestly, I don’t know about the soup, but... 
Dolma-lar-dan parti-de AYLIN tives “sctnaeasna Ye 


dolma-pl-abl _ party-loc A-nom eat-past 
‘Aylin ate from the dolmas at the party.' 


Finally, multiple DAs may linearly precede a C-Focus in the absence of a C-Topic: 


(24) Diin aksam partine kim geldi? Duydum ki Filiz’le Aylin gelmemis. 
Who did come to your party last? I’ve heard that Phylis and Eileen 
didn't. 
Inanmayacaksin ama... 
You wouldn't believe it but... 
diin aksam parti-m-¢ YALNIZCA PELIN f(.4 ison fyrime SE-Ai. 
last night party-1s.poss-dat only P-nom come-past 
‘Only Pelin showed up at my party last night.’ 


Next sub-section demonstrates that the left peripheral character of Topics is not 
limited to C-Topics in Turkish. 


3.3. Aboutness Topics 


Neeleman and van de Koot (2008) note that the tell me about X test (a la Reinhart 
1981) forces an X(P) to be construed as an A(boutness) Topic in the reply. As illus- 
trated in (25) by the double underlined constituent, an A-Topic in Turkish must be 
placed in the left periphery of its clause (see also Erkii 1983; Erguvanli 1984; Issever 
2003): 


(25) Yeni arabandan bahsetsene biraz. 
Tell me a bit about your new car. 


a. Araba-y1 gegen hafta bir arkadas-im-dan _¢, al-di-m... 
car-acc last week a friend-1s.poss-abl buy-past-1sg 
b. "Gegen hafta araba-yi bir arkadas-1m-dan t, al-di-m... 
last week car-acc a friend-lsg.poss-abl buy-past-1sg 
c. "Gecen hafta bir arkadas-im-dan araba-y1 al-di-m... 
last week a friend-1sg.poss-abl dog-acc take-past-1sg 
‘I bought the car from a friend of mine last week.’ 
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The observation that both A-Topics and C-Topics hold a position at the left edge 
of their clause in Turkish extends to Topics that are morphologically marked by the 
topic marker—sA, as shown in (26)?: 


(26) Filiz’in konferanstaki konusmasi diindii. 
Phylis’s talk at the conference was yesterday. 
S-nom-CT conference-loc tomorrow speak-fut 
‘As for Sinan, he will give a talk at the conference tomorrow." 


3.4 Interim Summary and Outlook 


The investigation in this section has revealed the following facts about Turkish: 


e C-Topics must precede (C-/P-)Focus regardless of the grammatical function of the 
constituents. This holds for both movement and non-movement contexts. That is 
to say, (C-/P-)Focus cannot move across C-Topic. 

e Morphologically marked C-Topics and A-Topics must be placed at the left edge 
of their clauses just like morphologically unmarked C-Topics. 

e DAs linearly follow (C-)Topics (in the presence of a C-Topic) and precede C-/P- 
Focus in the pre-verbal field, and follow any other XP with any other function when 
they are in the post-verbal field. Pre-verbal DAs are contrastive while post-verbal 
ones are not. 

e Focus is V-adjacent no matter what sub-type Focus belongs to.'° 


°Ereguvanlt (1984) states that—sA marked (also—da-marked) categories are strong topics (in her 
terminology), which invoke contrastive readings. Erguvanli’s (1984) strong topics appear to be 
a superset of C-Topics I have been examining (see also Géksel and Ozsoy 2003 for a detailed 
investigation of—da-marked elements in Turkish). 


'0Tt is worth noting that Géksel and Ozsoy (2000) make a different claim regarding Focus-V 
adjacency, which may be due to a variation among speakers (see also Issever this volume) for similar, 
though not identical, empirical claims, and a critique of Géksel and Ozsoy’s (2000) and Géksel’s 
(2013) proposals concerning particularly wh/focus in the post-verbal field). One observation that 
suggests that there may actually be a speaker variation regarding the positioning of C-Focus in 
Turkish concerns a dissimilarity among speakers in terms of the prosodic structure of sentences 
with C-Focus (thanks to Asli Goksel for discussion this issue with me). In a nutshell, speakers 
who do not require C-Focus to be left-adjacent to the verb allow a sharp fall of intonation after the 
constituent bearing C-Focus, and any XP that comes in between C-Focus and the V is substantially 
distressed. Speakers whose judgments are reported here do not allow such a sharp fall in intonation 
following a Focus constituent. A sharp fall is only possible after the verb for these speakers, if there 
is lexical material in the post-verbal field, not otherwise. A related point here may concern the role 
of stress/phonological prominence, which is not an exclusive property of Focus. There is a general 
tendency in the relevant literature to associate any constituent that bears stress/prominence with 
Focus, which clearly is not the right approach in providing a valid description of the facts. In the 
absence of a deeper understanding of the phenomenon at hand, I will assume that there is a speaker 
variation in the relevant respect, and I will limit, in the remainder of the paper, my attention to the 
variant of Turkish that requires adjacency of Focus to V. 
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I now turn to developing an analysis of these findings focusing on the question of 
how syntactic structures are mapped to discourse-pragmatic functions. 


4 Mapping of Syntax to Discourse 


4.1 Proposal: (Non-)Peripheries and Cartographies 
in Turkish 


The proposal I develop in this paper takes as its starting point the idea of clausal 
cartography popularized in Rizzi (1997) (and refined in a number of papers by 
Rizzi 2001, 2004, 2006; Belletti 2004; Beninca and Poletto 2004, Frascarelli and 
Hinterh6lzl 2007, among others), although it departs from Rizzi’s (1997) original 
proposal and others mentioned above in certain respects in the implementation. 

An essential property of the cartography approaches to clausal structure is that 
they assume a transparent one-one mapping of syntax to discourse. It is transparent 
because mapping is from specifically identified syntactic positions to specific dis- 
course functions. In the articulated CP structure proposed in Rizzi (2004) given in 
(28), for example, the specifier position of Top(ic)P is mapped exclusively onto a 
Topic function, and the specifier position of Foc(us)P is mapped exclusively onto a 
Focus function, and so on: 


(28) 


CP Domain —> ForceP 


Force® TopP* 
ania, 


Top® IntP 


TopP* 


Top® FocP 


ModP 
TopP* 


FinP/IP 


There is a unique Focus projection sandwiched between multiple Topic projec- 
tions, which are recursive (indicated by the Kleene star in (28)). 

Rizzi (1997) adopts a Criterion Approach to Last Resort, where Last Resort is 
satisfied through an (A’-) moving category that lands in the specifier position of a 
specific head; this analysis does not resort to feature checking. However, Rizzi makes 
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it clear in later work (Rizzi 2004, 2006; Rizzi and Shlonsky 2007) that his general 
approach is not incompatible with a feature-driven system. 

I assume in this paper that a cartographic approach to the mapping of syntactic 
structures to discourse functions is on the right track in its essentials.'! The articulated 
structure of CP that I will propose for Turkish will be slightly different from that of 
Rizzi’s (2004) given in (28), however, I do adopt the general idea that the CP domain 
encompasses an articulated functional structure as will be made explicit below. 

Now I address two issues that will be relevant to my proposal. The first one 
concerns the role of features in syntactic computation and how they are exploited, 
while the second one focuses on the locality restrictions on syntactic computation. 
Below I begin with the issue concerning the role of features in syntactic computation. 

Feature checking drives much of the syntactic computation in the minimalist 
framework that has been developed in early work by Noam Chomsky and others in 
the 90s. The main idea is that all lexical items enter syntactic derivations as loaded 
with a set of features, and some of these features are required to establish a relation 
with other features during the syntactic computation, an operation called feature 
checking. 

Chomsky (1995) introduces a distinction in features where some features are 
interpretable (henceforth, iF), while others are uninterpretable (henceforth, uF), the 
relevant notion being (un)interpretability. Some features are classified uniquely as 
[uF], while others vary as to what syntactic category they appear on; whether on a 
noun or a verb or a functional head. Thus, [phi] features (i.e., person/number) are 
interpretable on nouns but uninterpretable on verbs. Given the Principle of Full 
Interpretation (see Chomsky 1986, 1995), which requires that everything that is 
present at the interfaces be interpretable by the interfaces, [uF]’s must be eliminated 
prior to transfer to the LF interface as, by assumption, LF is unable to deal with such 
features. This is accomplished by the operation of feature checking. !* 

Chomsky (2000, 2001) proposes that feature checking, the mechanism of syntactic 
licensing and movement, takes place by way of the operation Agree. In this system, 
syntactic elements may enter the derivation with features that are [uF], which then 
get checked and deleted during the derivation. An Agree relation holds between two 
syntactic objects, the Probe and the Goal. For Chomsky (2001), Agree applies when 
the conditions in (29) are met: 


(29) a. D(P) (.e., domain of P(robe)) is the sister of P. 
b. Locality reduces to ‘closest c-command’ 
c. P and G(oal) must be active (=Activity Condition, see below). 


'lFor alternative approaches to discourse mapping that do not appeal to clausal cartographies see 
e.g. Bobaljik and Wurmbrand 2012, Neeleman and van de Koot (2008), Wagner (2009), Wurmbrand 
(2010), among others. 

2% more recent work, Chomsky (2000, 2001) introduced another distinction in addition to 
(un)interpretability, namely valued vs unvalued features, where unvalued features receive their 
value during syntactic computation through feature checking while valued features enter syntax 
fully valued, a distinction that is not incorporated into the analysis to be outlined below. 
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An issue that is at the core of this paper concerns movement of XPs going beyond 
Agree. I assume that XPs bear certain discourse related formal features such as 
[topic] to the specifier positions of the functional projections in the split CP domain. 
The specific question then is what drives the movement of XPs to the CP domain 
in Turkish if we are not to adopt the Criterion Approach of Rizzi (1997). Below I 
provide a brief outline of the alternative approach I adopt in my analysis of Turkish. 

The model adopted in this paper is built upon a proposal put forward in BoSkovié 
(2007), who argues, contra Chomsky (2000, 2001), that the locality of Move and 
Agree is radically different. Agree, in particular, is free from Phases/Phase Impen- 
etrability Condition and the Activation Condition (AC), which constrain Move. The 
difference in the locality of Move and Agree is not stipulated since, in BoSkovic’s 
(2007) analysis, the AC, which requires that an element undergoing Move/Agree 
have an uninterpretable feature, is used only to implement successive-cyclic move- 
ment, unlike Chomsky’s (2000) proposal, where AC is used to implement movement 
in general. This enables Boskovié (2007) to dispense with the AC as an independent 
condition of the grammar. The work also eliminates the generalized EPP mechanism 
of Chomsky (2000, 2001), which encodes a formal requirement of the target to have 
a specifier. In the system developed in BoSkovié (2007), all movement, including 
successive-cyclic movement and final steps of movement is driven by an uninter- 
pretable feature of the moving element. 

After presenting a critical evaluation of Chomsky’s (2001) approach to wh- 
questions, BoSkovi¢ (2008) claims that the [Q] feature associated with wh-phrases 
is a more general, operator-type feature (which Boskovié 2008 refers to as [OP]), 
shared by all elements undergoing operator-style movements. Thus [vOP] is what 
makes a wh-phrase visible for movement (under the AC), and it gets checked off as 
a reflex of the primary checking relation between the target and the lower element 
as illustrated below!: 


(30) 
J MOVE 
XP vn [ce XP 
[iWh] beWb} 
{¥OP} EPP 


When the wh-phrase in (30) undergoes movement to Spec,CP, its [vOP] feature 
is checked off by the C°. Given the AC, the wh-phrase cannot undergo another wh- 
movement. BoSskovié (2008) proposes that the [uvOP] feature is not only involved in 
wh-movement but in all operator movement. In other words, elements undergoing 
topicalization, focalization, QR etc., also have it, as illustrated in (31) for Topic and 


'3Bo8kovié (2008), assuming Chomsky’s (2001) system, uses the EPP feature/property as the driving 
force of movement in his implementation given in (30). I will not resort to the EPP feature/property, 
however, as will be made clear in the discussion in the main text. The driving force for movement 
in the system adopted here, as in BoSkovié (2008), will be [vOP]. I also will not be resorting to 
reflex checking in this case (which following Chomsky 2001; BoSkovié 2008 appeals to). 
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Focus. As is usual, once an XP undergoes operator movement it cannot undergo 


another operator movement.!* 
(31) 
a. Top° XP [= topical constituent] 
[uTop] [iTop] 
EPP [uOP] 
b. Foc® XP [= focal constituent] 
[uFoc] [iFoc] 
EPP [uOP] 


Adopting BoSkovic’s (2008) suggestion that the Goal has an uninterpretable [OP], 
I suggest that not only the (initial) Goal but also the (initial) Probe has [OP] features, 
which appear as [i{OP] on the (initial) Probe.!> The relevant derivational scenario 
is illustrated in (32), where an interpretable and uninterpretable variety of the [OP] 
feature accompany the [topic] features of the Probe and the Goal; and the EPP is 
eliminated in line with BoSkovié (2007): 


(32) 
a. Top® XPropic 
fuFep} ----------- [iTop] Ist step of Agree 
[iOP] [uOP] 
J MOVE 
b XPropic Top® txp 
[{iTop] ftFep} 
fuOQP} -------- [iOP] Move + 2™ step of Agree 


Movement of XP is driven by [vOP], which needs to c-command the matching 
features of Top® to establish an Agree relation with it. This is the system that I adopt 
in this paper, where movement is driven by an uninterpretable feature of the moving 
element, in contrast to Chomsky’s (2000, 2001) theory of movement, under which 
movement is driven by a formal inadequacy of the target of movement. 

Now I turn to the second issue that concerns the locality restrictions on syntactic 
computation. According to Chomsky (2000, 2001), the output of syntax is sent to 
the interfaces via an operation called Spell-Out/Transfer in an incremental fashion 
and not all at once as is the case in the Extended Standard Theory (cf. Uriagereka 
1999). Each such unit is called a Phase, and Chomsky contends that CP and vP are 


'4The goal here is to derive the generalization in (i), which BoSkovié argues for, from the more 
general principles of the grammar: 

(i) Operators in operator-variable chains cannot undergo further operator movement. (Bo8kovi¢é 
2008, p. 250) 

Given that it is the [OP] feature that makes a phrase visible for any operator-style movement 
and that this feature is deleted once a phrase undergoes operator movement, the possibility of an 
operator-type movement feeding another operator-type movement is blocked. 


'SThis eliminates the need to appeal to reflex checking here (but see Sect. 4.3 for a discussion). 
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phases of the syntactic derivation whereas TP and VP are not. An important locality 
condition concerning phases is the Phase Impenetrability Condition (PIC), given in 
(33), which forces successive cyclicity of movement operations through edges of 
phases: 


(33) PIC [Chomsky 2001, 14] 
The domain of H is not accessible to operations at ZP; only H and its 
edge are accessible to such operations. 


The practical consequence of the PIC in (33) is that an X that holds the edge/Spec 
of the lower phase H is accessible at the higher phase, while the complement of H is 
inaccessible. 

The PIC in (33) alone is actually not sufficient to derive successive cyclic move- 
ment. In Chomsky’s (2001) system what triggers (successive-cyclic) movement of 
an XP that enables it to escape from the complement domain of a lower phase is 
his generalized EPP feature (gEPP). Postulation of such a feature/property is forced 
under the Last Resort principle.'° Chomsky’s (2001) proposal of combining the PIC 
and the optional gEPP of phase heads ensures that a YP moves to the edge of a phase 
X so long as its head X has gEPP. 

BoSkovié (2007), however, assigning a new computational role to the AC where 
AC implements (successive-cyclic) movement crossing phase boundaries, argues 
that the uninterpretable feature [uK] of a YP is what triggers the movement of the 
YP as illustrated in (34): 


(34) W and X are phase heads, and YP is the complement of X° 


Move Move 
[we [vp Yea Lw W° eax) we [xp [vp aes ] [ x° Lop Z° [vp Y° eu] WH 
L_Agree_] 


YP with [iF.uK] moves until it reaches the Spec position of the highest phase head, 
W°, that has the matching features. Movement of YP proceeds through the edge of the 
phase X° in a fashion harmonious with the PIC. BoSkovié’s (2007) proposal is built 
on ideas entertained in previous work by Stjepanovié and Takahashi (2001) and Fox 
and Pesetsky (2005), who suggest that the PIC effect for successive-cyclic movement 
follows from phonological considerations. For BoSkovié (2007), if something will 
ever move, it cannot be contained in a domain that will undergo Spell Out, for if it 
does, a problem arises in PF with respect to linearization. This is because linearizing 
Y in both the original spell-out unit and a latter spell-out unit leads to conflicting 
ordering requirements. 

Once viewed in this fashion, the effects of the PIC are deduced: Y has to move 
to the edge of X, X a phase, in order not to get caught in a spell-out unit, which 
would lead to a PF violation. The freezing effect of phases, with the PIC as an escape 


‘Note that the assignment of the gEPP feature to phase heads raises questions as to how it comports 
with the Jnclusiveness Condition particularly because for Chomsky (2000, 2001) assignment of 
gEPP features to phase heads is done during the derivation. 
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hatch, follows. It is established via pronunciation (i.e., it holds for PF), but it has 
an effect on successive-cyclic movement. Taking this much for granted, BoSkovic 
(2007) conjectures that duplicating the PIC effect in the syntax proper would be 
redundant, and thus the PIC should be eliminated as a syntactic locality condition. 
This amounts to the claim that phases are accessible from the outside in the syntax, 
PIC being irrelevant to the syntax per se. A logical consequence of this is that Agree, 
which does not affect pronunciation, cannot cause the problem for PF that Move 
does when it does not conform to the PIC, should be free of PIC effects,!” i.e., in 
the system where PIC effects for Move follow from PF considerations, Agree should 
not be constrained by the PIC. 

Having laid out the two important aspects of the system adopted in this paper, I 
now turn to articulating the specific assumptions regarding the left/right peripheral 
organization of Turkish clauses along with the features involved in movement into 
those left/right peripheral positions. 

In addition to infectional features such as [phi] and [Case],'* I assume that argu- 
mental and non-argumental XPs always bear a set of [discourse] features in Turkish, 
and [wh] features when relevant. Prior to a more involved discussion of discourse 
oriented features, consider first the functional structure of Turkish clauses that I adopt 
in the present paper, which is based essentially on the proposal made in Rizzi (2004) 
(but see below)!”: 


'7This is in contrast to Chomsky (2000, 2001), who assumes that the PIC does hold for Agree. 
'8] will argue below that these features induce no movement in Turkish. 


!°Not all the CP-level projections posited in Rizzi’s works are adopted here, such as ModP or FinP, 
which are irrelevant to the investigation in the present paper (cf. Rizzi 1997, 2001, 2004, 2006). 
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(35) 
ForceP 
XPiop-ret| Force’ 
TopP Force® 
XPic-ja-topic) Top’ 
IntP Top® 
_— 
Int’ 
DagP1 Int® 
XPidajcontrast| Dan’ 


FocP Dai° 
_— 
Foc' 
Dabs Foc 
Da2' XPiaa] 
IP Da2° 
ii 
VP v° 
iow 
DO V2° 


One departure in (35) from the Rizzian articulated CP structure given in (28) con- 
cerns the label for the lower TopP, which I label here as DaP1 to properly distinguish 
it from TopP (which, as the discussion in Sects. | and 2 has already shown, behave 
differently in a number of respects).”° A major departure from Rizzi (1997) and most 
of the work in the cartographic tradition is the postulation of a functional projection 
with a rightward specifier position, DaP2, which I assume hosts post-verbally moved 
(i.e., postposed) XPs in Turkish.”! This functional projection has the same label as the 
functional projection above it, i.e., DaP1, but this is not without motivation: Recall 


20Frascarelli and Hinterhélzl (2007) argue against free recursion of Rizzi’s (1997) TopP, and identify 
three distinct types of topic associated with different tonal properties: (a) the Aboutness-Shift topic, 
corresponding to Reinhart’s (1981) Sentence Topic, (b) Contrastive Topic (c) Familiarity topics. 
Frascarelli and Hinterhélzl’s (2007) Familiarity topics are virtually identical to DAs in the present 
work in that (i) Familiarity Topics are below Contrastive Focus, and they may be left-or right 
dislocated, just like constituents that are identified as DAs in the present study based on data from 
Turkish. 


21 Post-verbal constituents in Turkish are (relatively) high in the structure as pointed out in Kornfilt 
(1997b, 2005), Kural (1997), Sener (2005, 2012) (see also Sect. 4.3 of the present paper). I also take 
it for granted that post-verbal constituents in Turkish are derived via movement without discussion. 
Issever’s (this volume) general proposal is in line with what is argued for in this paper (see also 
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that DAs in Turkish may be placed in either pre-verbal or post-verbal field, but the 
two differ from one another in terms of [contrast]. The observation that multiple 
DAs may be placed in the left and right peripheries in Turkish can be captured by 
assuming multiple Specifiers. Finally, I contend that no other functional projection 
exists in Turkish beyond those given in (35). 

Against this background, I assume further that there are three types of [discourse] 
features: [topic], [da], and [focus] in addition to the feature [contrast], which does 
not act as a probe on its own but is always associated with [topic], [focus], or [da]; an 
XP with [topiclcontrast] counts as C-Topic, and an XP with [focuslcontrast] counts 
as C-Focus. An XP with just [topic] is an A-Topic, while an XP with just [focus] 
is P-Focus.”” In a similar fashion, an XP that bears the features [dalcontrast] is a 
contrastive DA, which move to the Spec of DaP1, while an XP with [da] lacking 
[contrast] targets the rightward Spec of DaP2. 

Following the system of features outlined in the preceding sections, I suggest that 
the functional heads Top°, Da1°, and Da2° in Turkish are each introduced with the 
feature matrix [vTop(lcontrast)], [udalcontrast], and [uda], respectively, in addition 
to the feature [{OP]. XPs that move to the specifiers of these projections bear the 
matching interpretable features and the uninterpretable variety of the [vOP] feature, 
which is what ensures the movement of XPs with [iF]. Crucially, the movement of a 
constituent with [uOP] begins before its target (i.e., initial Probe) is introduced into 
the derivation. If it were not for the [vOP] of XPs, movement would be totally unnec- 
essary as an Agree relation could in principle be established between a functional 
head with [uF] and an XP with a matching feature to the extent that c-command 
holds. 

The assumptions laid out thus far imply that all functional projections and lexi- 
cal items that bear [topic] and [da] features also always bear [OP] features.”> This 


Sener 2010) in that the nature of the ban on wh/foc in the post-verbal field is not phonological, 
but syntactic, and hence involves the manipulation of syntactic features. The two proposals differ 
however in details. Under the present proposal, movement of focused constituents is impossible 
for they lack a feature/property to drive any sort of movement, no matter whether the landing site 
is in the pre-verbal or post-verbal field (see the main text for details). It is crucial that one allows 
no ‘scrambling’ of such constituents in Turkish, a claim that has been strongly argued for in the 
current paper. Issever (this volume) proposes that wh-phrases do not move for they bear weak [foc] 
features. He then goes on to show that a post-verbally moved wh-phrase is not licensed because its 
landing site is higher than the operator that licenses it, and that operator-variable relations formed 
in overt syntax are read off overt syntax. It is unclear however how a wh-phrase in Turkish moves 
at all in light of the assumption that wh-phrases have weak [foc] features, where the sole function 
of the property weakness is to prevent its movement. One possible way to interpret the movement 
of wh-phrases in Turkish would then be to treat it as an instance of scrambling considering that 
its formal feature (being weak) cannot drive its movement. Allowing scrambling to sneak into the 
system however would raise problems of the kind discussed in the present paper. 

?2See Neeleman and van de Koot (2008) for a proposal that supports the type of four-way typology 
of discourse features adopted here (with the absence of [da]). 

23] also contend that discourse functional heads that are not relevant to the computation are not pro- 
jected adopting a principle that bans vacuous projections as a general consequence of the economy 
of representations (see BoSkovié 1997, Chomsky 1995, among others, for proposals along these 
lines). 
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means that only XPs that are introduced with [focus (Icontrast)] features do not 
bear [OP]. This helps provide an account for the lack of Focus movement in Turk- 
ish; Focus undergoes Agree with XPs that are [focus (Icontrast)], but no movement 
to Spec,FocP takes place due to the lack of [OP].** A question arises as to why 
Foci in Turkish cannot bear [OP]. A promising answer comes from a specific anal- 
ysis of Focus proposed in Rooth (1985) (see also Kural 1992 for a discussion of 
Focus in Turkish along similar lines). Rooth (1985) suggests that focused elements 
need not move, and importantly, they can be interpreted in situ without creating an 
operator-variable relation. Taking Rooth’s approach to Focus for granted, the lack 
of [OP] on Foci in Turkish is what is expected; as a matter of fact, it is clearly the 
‘optimal’ solution from the point of view of semantics.” Interestingly, Park (2005) 
shows that in Serbo-Croatian, a language with ‘Focus-movement,’ constituents that 
undergo ‘Focus-movement’ must undergo reconstruction, the reason being, Park 
(2005) argues, that Focus does not create an operator-variable relation along the 
lines of Rooth (1985).7° 


24T focus] Features (with or without [contrast]) trigger focus effects in discourse-pragmatics as well 
as Focus related intonational properties in PF (for the latter, see Ladd 1996; Nespor and Vogel 1986; 
Selkirk 1986, 1995; Truckenbrodt 1999, among many others). 

25 An anonymous reviewer raises a question regarding the present claim that focus in Turkish is 
interpreted in situ without creating an operator-variable relation based on an example like that in 
(ib) below (provided by the reviewer), which, s/he claims, could be argued to be amenable to an 
analysis where the NP sadece peynir “only cheese” is licensed by the “focus operator” sadece, and 
thus forcing an operator-variable relation to be established for focus licensing: 


(i) a. AliNEYI  sadece peynir-le _besle-di? 
Ali WHAT only _ cheese-instr feed-past 
“What did Ali feed only with cheese?’ 
b. Ali KEDi-yi sadece peynir-le _ besle-di. 
Ali CAT-ace only cheese-instr feed-past 
“Ali fed the CAT only with cheese.’ 


Setting aside the details of what kind of a context (ia) sets for the answer (but see Footnote 27), 

and more importantly what kind of a context makes a question like (ia) a well-formed one in the 
first place (cf. Sener 2010, for discussion), let us focus on the status of the NP sadece peynir “only 
cheese” in (ib). The key to the answer here depends on the question of how one treats sadece/yalnizca 
“only” in Turkish. As also discussed in Footnote 27 below, a constituent with C-Focus in Turkish 
bears identical semantic properties to one that is associated with sadece/yalnizca. Assuming this 
is the case, I contend that an NP that is associated with sadece/yalnizca is no different in terms of 
its licensing from one without it since both demand an Agree relation to be established between 
the uninterpretable features of Foc° and the corresponding interpretable features of the Focus-NP. 
No operator-variable relation needs to be established for focus licensing, and whether C-Focus is 
associated with a particle or not is independent of its licensing. 
?6Park’s (2005) claim about ’Focus-movement’ in SC has consequences given the present claim that 
Foci do not bear [OP] to trigger their movement. If Foci do not bear [OP] in SC, what triggers their 
movement to yield the effect of ’Focus-movement’? One reasonable answer is that PF considerations 
are involved (see in this respect Stjepanovié 1999, 2003 for the role of PF factors in focusing in 
SC, also see Reglero 2003 for Basque). At any rate, I leave the issue of what prompts the departure 
from optimal semantics (given Rooth’s account) in Focus-movement languages open here. 
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Below, I provide a list of feature combinations relevant to Turkish: 


S. Sener 


(36) 
PHRASES TARGET 
- XP with just [itopic] = A(boutness)-Topic + [uOP] > Spec,TopP 
- XP with [itopic|icontrast] = C-Topic + [uOP] > Spec, TopP 
- XP with just [ifocus] = P-Focus > in-situ 
- XP with [ifocus|icontrast] = C-Focus > in-situ 
- XP with just [ida] = DA + [vOP] > Spec,DaP2 
- XP with [idalicontrast] = C-DA + [vOP] > Spec,DaP1 
FUNCTIONAL HEADS FEATURE COMPLEX 
- Top® > [utop(|ucontrast)] + [7OP] 
- Int® > [uwh(|zcontrast)] 
- Dal® > [uda|ucontrast]+ [ZOP] 
- Foc® > [ufoc|(ucontrast)] 
- Da2° > [uda] + [iOP] 


An implementation of the present proposal to some of the major Turkish facts 
introduced in the previous sections is outlined below. 


4.2 Implementation of the Proposal and Some Predictions 


I begin with the analysis of a Turkish sentence where the object NP undergoes Topic- 
movement and the subject NP is C-Focus: 


(37) Corbadan n’aber? Ondan igen oldu mu peki? 
What about the soup? Has anyone eaten that? 
Valla corbadan haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I don’t know about the soup, but... 


Dolma-lar-dan AYLIN ¢ 


ye-di. 


dolmalardan 


dolma-pl-abl A-nom eat-past 
“Aylin ate from the dolmas.’ 
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(38) TopP 


‘ ee , 
Obj ges ERB nneennsy 


° 
am Fock Top eeeetet ey 


IP Foc® [i0P] 
eos whocus} 
vP Jo Contrast] 

Obj jitopic| vP 
iContrast] ee 
[uOP] Subj|iFocus] @e=---- J 

Contrast] ——_ 

VP v° 
objjiTopicl y° 

iContrast] 
{wOP} 


The object NP with the feature set [iTopicliContrast] and [vOP] undergoes move- 
ment to the Spec of TopP through the edge of vP, as dictated under the PIC, given 
that vP is a phase. Recall that Move is subject to the PIC in the present system 
(unlike Agree). The presence of [uOP] on the object NP is what forces its move- 
ment and also its transformation into a Probe-by-movement; being a Probe in the 
Spec of TopP, the object NP c-commands and thus establishes an Agree relation with 
the relevant features of Top° completing feature checking. Since the subject NP has 
[iFocusliContrast], it lacks [uOP], hence it cannot undergo movement. An Agree 
relation is established between Foc? and the subject NP, however.’ 

Simple though the sentence in (37) and its derivation in (38) are, they reveal a 
general pattern of analysis under the present system: Focus remains in situ whereas 
any constituent with non-Focus moves to left or right peripheral positions. Obvi- 


7 An anonymous reviewer wonders whether two Foci appear simultaneously in Turkish clauses, 
and if so, how this would be handled within the framework adopted in this paper. Consider the 
example below with multiple C-Foci, where the context is designed to compel both NPs to receive 
an interpretation of exhaustive identification: 

I know that, in her literature class last week, my wife asked her three students, Pelin, Pinar, and 
Can each to read either a book by Orhan Pamuk or an essay by Paul Auster. Wondering about the 
outcome, I ask my wife today: 


A: What happened with that reading assignment of yours from last week? 
B: (YALNIZCA) PELIN, (YALNIZCA) KITAB-I oku-mus. 
only P-nom book-acc read-e.past 
“Apparently, only Pelin read the book.’ 
Lit: ‘It was only Pelin who read only the book.’ 


Both NPs in (B) are construed as C-Focus regardless of whether the focus particle yalnizca 
is present or not. The analysis illustrated in the main text for (37) given in (38) will have to be 
expanded to include the multiple Agree mechanism to account for examples with multiple Foci, 
and no further modifications are needed (see Sener 2010 for an analysis of multiple wh/foci that 
adopts the multiple Agree mechanism. See also Hiraiwa 2001; Nomura 2005 for multiple Agree). 
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ously, this is a rather tight-knit system in that all movement operations are driven by 
discourse-based features, and thus there is no room for any operation that changes 
the linear order of constituents randomly and without the involvement of a feature, 
that is any operation that fits the profile of ‘scrambling’ (as it is understood in the 
tradition of Saito 1985, 1989, 1992) should be explicitly ruled out in Turkish in the 
light of the insights gained thus far. Evidence that supports this conclusion will be 
presented in Sect. 4.3 through a detailed examination of variable binding data from 
Turkish. 

Consider now the examples in (39) repeated from Sect. 3.2, where a pronominal 
DA object is moved across a time adverbial that is newly introduced into the discourse, 
hence P-Focus: 


(39) Yeni aldigin Paul Auster kitabini ne yaptin? 
What have you done with the PA book you’ve bought recently? 
a.o-nu YARIN oku-ma-ya_ basla-yaca&1m. 
it-acc tomorrow read-inf-dat begin-fut-1sg 
‘I will begin to read it tomorrow.’ 
b.*YARIN  o-nu_ oku-ma-ya_ basla-yaca®1m. 


tomorrow it-acc read-inf-dat begin-fut-1sg 
‘I will begin to read it tomorrow.’ 


As discussed in detail in Sect. 3.2, the pronominal DA must precede the adverb 
that is P-Focus and the reverse order is impossible. 

I would like to briefly touch on the infelicity of (39)b for it is revealing in a number 
of respects, particularly regarding the position of the temporal adverb in Turkish. 
Notice first that in the absence of the temporal adverb (or any other constituent in the 
pre-verbal field that follows the pronominal DA) a sentence in which a DA is placed 
as left adjacent to the verb is perfectly fine, as shown in (40): 


(40) Yeni aldigin Paul Auster kitabini ne yaptin? 
What have you done with the PA book you’ve bought recently? 
o-nu oku-ma-ya basla-ma-m_lazim bir an Once. 


it-acc read-inf-dat begin-inf-1sg necessary at once 
‘I need to start reading it right away.’ 


(40) unequivocally shows that DAs may actually appear linearly adjacent to the 
verb without being interpreted as Focus, but we already know that DAs hold a high 
position in the structure. Itis worth noting that (40) raises a challenge for any approach 
that depends on the linear order of XPs to determine Focus (see, for example, Kural 
1992 for such an approach to Focus in Turkish); if the semantic/discourse properties 
of XPs were left unspecified in the syntax, and concomitantly if one only relied on the 
linear position of an XP to determine its semantic/discourse function, an example like 
(40) would be problematic. The present approach faces no such problem, however, 
as the Focus character of an XP is determined in an unambiguous fashion by the 
[focus] features in the syntax. 
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Another important insight we gain by observing the felicity contrast between (39)b 
and (40) is that the presence of a temporal adverb makes a difference; informally 
put, it pushes the DA down in the tree to a position that it does not like to be in. 
To state it in more theoretical terms, it seems that temporal adverbs in Turkish also 
do not occupy a position higher than IP (unless they are interpreted as Topic or DA, 
hence moved), and placing a DA below a temporal adverb leads to deviance simply 
because DAs need to hold a left peripheral position. 

My present claim that temporal adverbs are base generated in a position higher 
than the base positions of subjects and objects in Turkish receives support from 
examples that are answers to all-focus questions, as illustrated by the data in (41): 


(41) Pelin notices when she visits her friend Aylin that Aylin and her family 
members are very excited about something. So Pelin asks, wondering: 


What's going on? 
Aylin says: We are all excited... 
a. cunkii yarin agabey-im gel-iyor. 


‘cause tomorrow brother-1s.poss-nom come-pres 
"Because my brother will come (to visit) tomorrow.’ 
b. “ciinkii_ aZabey-im yarin _ geliyor. 
‘cause brother-1s.poss-nom tomorrow come-pres 
"Because it is tomorrow that my brother will come (to visit). 


The felicity contrast between (41)a and (41)b is significant as it shows that in 
all-focus sentences temporal adverbs hold a position higher than subjects, just as 
expected under the claim made above. Importantly, the sentence in (40)b would 
actually be felicitous in a different context in which Pelin knew about the possibility 
of Aylin’s brother coming to visit, yet had no idea about when he would come to 
visit (or alternatively she knew that he would come to visit but at a later time than 
tomorrow). The implication is clear: (41)b would be possible if the temporal adverb 
were Focus and the subject were non-Focus. 

On the basis of the evidence introduced above and the conclusion that adverbs 
are like arguments as long as their discourse dependence is concerned, I propose 
that adverbs may be fronted when they are associated with [topic] or [da] and [vOP] 
features, and they must remain in the IP adjoined position when they are associated 
with [focus] features. This then suggests that temporal adverbs, in particular, can be 
identified as edge-markers for the inflectional domain (=IP) when they are Focus.”* 

This conjecture provides an immediate account for the observation that Focus 
subjects do not precede temporal adverbs in Turkish as illustrated in (42). A Topic/DA 
subject (or object) must then precede a temporal adverb when the adverb is Focus. 
Consider now a derivation of (39)a given in (42) below (projections and features that 
are not crucial for my present concerns are omitted in the derivation below): 


28 As usual, it is difficult to determine here the precise adjunction site. It is also possible that the 
adjunct in question is adjoined to vP rather than IP. Nothing in the analyses below would change if 
this is the case. However, if this is the case (41) would provide evidence that subject NPs in Turkish 
do not need to vacate their base position to move to SpecIP. I will indeed argue below that the 
requirement that subjects move to SpecIP, which holds for English, does not hold for Turkish. 
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(42) ee 


IP Dai° 
iOP 
adVjifocus} IP 
vP bg 
ei 
obj vP 
ee 
Vv 
Pia 
VP v° 
— 


bj idalicontrast] V° 
[uOP] 


The pronominal DA object in (42) moves to Spec of DaP1 through the edge of the 
vP phase crossing the temporal adverb adjoined to IP. Since the adverb bears [focus] 
features, it remains at its IP-edge position. 

Consider the sentence in (43) where a temporal adverb is fronted having a C-Topic 
construal.”° 


2° An anonymous reviewer suggests that (i) below is also a felicitous answer to the question given 
in (43), which I repeat below for convenience: 


(i) Pelin yarin bir konusma verecek bdéliimde, haberin var m1? 
Pelin will give a talk in the department tomorrow, did you know about it? 
Valla yarindan haberim yok ama... 
Frankly I do not know about tomorrow but... 
[er Pelin] [,, haftaya] [,,, bir konferans-ta] konus-acak 
P-nom next week a conference-loc speak-fut 


(i) is indeed a well-formed sentence but it is not felicitous in the context determined by the 
question. The prelude to the answer is the key here: by stating that s/he doesn’t know about the 
‘talk’ mentioned in the question, the speaker goes on to inform her/his interlocutor that a talk will 
be given next week at a conference by Pelin, where the information about the time of the conference 
is aimed at forcing it to be an instance of the informational category C-Topic. Crucially, the NP 
haftaya “next week” bears a special tone contour (cf. fn.4), and this is missing in (i) as the said tone 
contour is a property of sentence-initial C-Topics. This makes it obvious that (i) is the answer to a 
different question (or put differently, a statement that can be associated with a different context). 
Furthermore, that it is stated in the question compels the NP Pelin to be classified as discourse 
anaphoric. That it is discourse anaphoric does not assign it a fixed position in the clause, yet the 
variation is also not unlimited. Whether it holds one of the two possible positions in the clause or 
not being pronounced at all depends on speaker’s decision about how to treat it. It can be placed 
post-verbally as in (ii) or deleted as in (iii), in both cases Pelin is interpreted with a non-contrastive 
reading (see also the discussion in Sect. 3.2): 
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(43) Pelin yarin bir konusma verecek boliimde, haberin var m1? 
Pelin will give a talk in the department tomorrow, did you know about it? 
Valla yarindan haberim yok ama... 
Frankly I do not know about tomorrow but... 
haftaya Pelin BIR KONFERANS-TA konus-acak, 
next week P-nom a__ conference-loc speak-fut 
o-nu __ bil-iyor-um 
that-acc know-pres-1s 
"Next week, Pelin will (give a) talk at a conference, I know that for sure." 


The temporal adverb undergoes movement in (43) to Spec,TopP to check the 
matching uninterruptable features of Top°, a movement driven by the [uOP] feature 
of the adverb as illustrated in the derivation in (44): 


(ii) [cr haftaya] [oc bir konferans-ta] konus-acak [paccont) Pelin] 
next week a conference-loc — speak-fut P-nom 

(ili) [cr haftaya] [roc bir konferans-ta] konus-acak pac cony-Pehat 
next week a conference-loc speak-fut P-nom 


Alternatively, as illustrated in (43) in the main text, Pelin may be placed in the preverbal domain, 
and when it does so, it is interpreted as a contrastive DA. The utterance in (i) looks at first sight 
like a possible answer to the question in (43) because it is a well-formed sentence and well-formed 
sentences typically associate with at least one discourse context. (i), however, is associated with a 
discourse context that is different from the one given in (43), and the way the sentence in (i) is formed 
forces Pelin to be interpreted either as a C-Topic or an A-Topic. Finally, it is worth noting that it 
is always a possibility that speakers choose to disregard what the context dictates (or the direction 
their interlocutor wants them to continue) by switching the conversation in the direction they want 
it to go. This (namely that allowing speakers to freely diverge in their answers) would in principle 
make anything possible (which is indeed the case in real life situations), but this would render 
the Q-A diagnostic (and other related diagnotics) as useless, which in turn would cause the study 
of information structure to be nothing but a futile attempt at understanding syntax—pragmatics 
interface, at best. 
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(44) TopP 
Adyvi{itopic] Top 
[icontrast] ; 
fuOP} : Top? futepie} 
; fucontrast} 
DaP1 [iOP] 
i 
subj[ida] Dai 
[icontrast] 


fuop} FocP Dai? {uda} 
ad 


an fucontrast} 


IP Foc’ tufgcus} [iP] 
b 
Adv IP 
t 
vP I° ' 
ee 1 
subjlida] v' ‘ 
{icontrast]} wa ‘ 
{uOP] VP y° } 
t 
ODj{ifocus] e- Es) V5: eee i 


Notice in the derivation in (44) that the subject is not in situ since it undergoes 
movement to Spec,DaP1, being a DA. This is an important detail for the argument 
above because otherwise it would be impossible to show that the temporal adverb 
moves given that temporal adverbs are normally adjoined to a position higher than 
the base position of a (Focus) subject. 

In the next section, I examine a set of variable binding facts from Turkish and 
show that they can be provided an analysis under the present proposal without resort 
to additional assumptions. 


4.3 Effects of Discourse-Pragmatics in Variable Binding 


The data to be examined in this section features examples of variable binding in 
SOV and OSV sentences (with a couple more examples of variable binding from 
SVO sentences just to illustrate how the analysis extends to postverbal constituents), 
which I argue provides support for this ‘tight-knit’ system where all movement has 
discourse-pragmatic effects. It also supports the claim that ‘scrambling’ should be 
strictly kept out of this system for allowing it would create insurmountable problems 
in a number of domains. 

This section presents an interesting observation concerning Topics and DAs that 
are placed in the pre-verbal field: While XPs that undergo movement to Spec,DaP 1 
(i.e., those that involve [dalcontrast] feature checking) may be reconstructed to the 
base position in Turkish for the purposes of variable binding, those that undergo 
movement to Spec, TopP (involving [toplcontrast] checking) cannot. 

Consider now the following two pairs of sentences, which involve transitive pred- 
icates: 
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(45) a. Herkes'’ [pro' ANNE-Sij-Ni dp-miis. 
everyone-nom mother-3sg.poss-acc kiss-e.past 

‘Everyone kissed his/her mother.’ 
b. Herkes’ [pro! anne-si]-ni OP-MUS. 


everyone-nom mother-3sg.poss-acc kiss-e.past 
‘Everyone kissed his/her mother.’ 


(46) a.Herkes-i — [pro ANNE-Si] bres OP-Mils. 
everyone-acc mother-3sg.poss-nom kiss-e.past 
“Lit. Everyone, his/her mother kissed.’ 
b. Herkes-i' —_[pro! anne-si] bre; OP-MUS 
everyone-acc mother-3sg.poss-nom kiss-e.past 


“Lit. Everyone, his/her mother kissed.’ 


Given the observation noted in Sect. 3.1 that quantifiers do not undergo Topic 
movement, I maintain that in (45) and (46) non-Focus QPs/NPs undergo movement 
to the Spec of DaP1. The examples in (45) and (46) demonstrate that a QP that c- 
commands an NP with a variable inside binds it, no matter what grammatical function 
a QP is and what discourse function it is mapped to. 

The first set of key observations is presented below, which involve sentences that 
have a non-Focus object NP with a variable inside and a subject that is quantifica- 
tional. Since the object is a non-quantificational NP and it is not identified as Focus, 
it must undergo either DA-movement or Topic-movement in the present system. We 
should thus consider the data in (47)—(50) in order to have a better understanding of 
the relation between discourse driven movement operations and reconstruction*””*!: 


(47) [ EB Vbl.. ee Neg » [QP 4; |rocus” Vv 
A: Diinkti mezuniyet t6reninden sonra bazi cocuklar énce babalarini 6ptii. 


After the graduation ceremony yesterday some kids kissed their fathers first. 


30The broader context here is the following: Speaker B interprets speaker A’s statement as com- 
pelling her to make a statement about the mothers in the same graduation ceremony. In that case, 
the identity of ‘kissers’ is what is questioned, and in a contrastive manner to ‘some kids.’ I refrain 
from using the actual question that corresponds to this story as it involves an NP with a variable 
preceding a wh-phrase, which is the kind of structure we are trying to judge in the answer/in B. 


3! An anonymous reviewer asks whether (47) displays a WCO effect, and concomitantly why we 
do not get WCO effects in other examples. The discussion in this subsection is not formed in WCO 
terms, but it is indeed quite clear that in examples such as (47) and (58), where the relevant sentences 
are ungrammatical, one can reasonably conclude that they are ungrammatical because of the WCO 
effect. The reason for not formulating the analysis in WCO terms is that the facts analyzed in this 
subsection require more complex an analysis than a simple WCO analysis can capture as it is not 
only about a quantifier, a trace and a pronoun to be in a certain kind of configuration, as stated, for 
instance, in Lasnik and Stowell (1991, p. 14), “In a configuration where a pronoun P and a trace 
T are both bound by a quantifier Q, T must c-command P.” The facts analyzed in the main text 
however demonstrate that it really is not about a ‘configuration,’ at least not in overt syntax. I take 
this to imply, at least in the context of the present discussion, that WCO is but a descriptive term, 
and if anything, it must be derived from the more basic principles of grammar. Considering that the 
term has no special role to play in the present analysis, it has been ignored. 
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After the graduation ceremony yesterday some kids kissed their fathers first. 


B: [pro anne-si]-ni-yse HERKES E dvedinsipai = OP =H 


mother-3sg.poss-acc-CT everyone-nom kiss-past 
‘Lit. His/her mother, everyone kissed.’ 


(48) [ [-..vbl...Juy Joa” [Pani Iroces V 
A: Mezuniyet toreninden sonra kim annesini 6ptii, haberin var m1? 
Do you know who kissed his mother after the graduation ceremony? Do you 
know anything about that? 
B: Duydugum kadartyla... 


As far as I have heard... 
[pro anne-si]-ni HERKES) fio smesijni OP-Miis. 
mother-3sg.poss-acc everyone-nom kiss-e.past 


‘Lit. His/her mother, everyone kissed.’ 


(49) [[.--vbl..-Iay Jer ® [QPaniloa® LV Teocus 
A: Dinkii torende her 6gretmen bir 6grencisini tebrik etmis. Dogru mu? 
I hear that at the ceremony yesterday every teacher congratulated a student of 
her. Is that right? 
B: Valla, 6grencilerden haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I do not know about the students but... 


[pro’ bir arkadas-1]-n1 her.6gretmen' ¢ 


eh ro bir arkadas-1]-m 
a friend-3sg.poss-acc every teacher-nom : 
AZARLA-DI sert bir sekilde. 
scold-past in-a-harsh-manner 
‘Every teacher SCOLDED a friend of her in a harsh manner.’ 


GO) Leal Ay ly TOP ls PV Tess 
A: Dinkii térende her 6gretmen bir 6grencisini tebrik etmis. Dogru mu? 
I hear that at the ceremony yesterday every teacher congratulated a student of 
her. Is that right? 
B: Valla, tebrikten haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I do not know about the congratulations but... 
[pro'bir Ogrenci-si]-ni her. 6gretmen’ l conapeceaes 
a student-3sg.poss-acc every teacher-nom 
AZARLA-DI sert bir sekilde. 
scold-past in-a-harsh-manner 
‘Every teacher SCOLDED a friend of her in a harsh manner.’ 


The only example above in which variable binding is not available is the one in 
(47), where the object NP that has a pronominal variable undergoes Topic-movement. 
This is worthy of attention as it provides an important insight into how reconstruction 
is regulated in Turkish. Consider the derivation of (47) given below, which shows 
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that the base/original copy of the Topic-moved object NP cannot be active in LF 
since otherwise the lack of variable binding cannot be accounted for (whether or not 
a copy can be in principle active in LF for variable binding purposes is indicated by 
[ ©] versus [ ]. Also, I indicate copies that are actually involved in variable binding 
when such binding is possible by shading)**: 


(51) [=(47)] *[ [...vbl.. allie ler” (QP... Trocus” V 


TopP 


DOwor'} Top’ 
IP Top® 
rE 

pene i 
vP I° 
Se 
DOwor'} v' 
Subjap' Focus v' 
VP sal 
a 
? DO\Wsr | Ve 


As indicated by the marking [ 4] in (51), the highest copy of the DO (in Spec- 
TopP) and the intermediate copy of it (in Spec-vP) can be in principle active for 
the purposes of variable binding. However, since they are not c-commanded by the 
quantificational subject, variable binding in (47) is not possible. If the lowest copy 
of the DO below the quantificational Focus subject were interpretable (i.e., if the 
reconstruction to this position were available), variable binding would be possible 
in (47), contrary to fact. The marking of [ @] on that copy of the DO indicates this. 

It is worth noting at this point that the sentence in (47) (among others examined 
below, see Footnote 26) provides evidence that subjects in Turkish do not undergo 
movement to Spec, IP; i.e., no EPP-driven movement of subjects is forced. To be 
exact, if movement of subjects to Spec,IP were possible/forced, then the lack of 
the bound variable reading in (47) would remain unaccounted for since the raised 
subject QP could bind the intermediate copy of the object NP in Spec,vP (this copy is 
available for the purposes of variable binding, see the discussion below). A question 
now arises what is responsible for the variation between Turkish and English with 
respect to subject movement to Spec, IP. 

I suggest that an answer may be provided by adopting a proposal made in George 
and Kornfilt (1981) based on Turkish, where structural case marking goes hand-in- 
hand with agreement.*? I assume that this unity of case and agreement does not hold 


3? Interestingly, Lechner (1998) argues that reconstruction to the base position is not possible in Ger- 
man with scrambling/topicalization, whereas reconstruction to intermediate positions is an option 
with scrambling/topicalization. 

33 The connection between agreement and structural Case is not at the center of George and Kornfilt’s 
(1981) discussion. George and Kornfilt (1981) mainly argue for the claim that Chomsky’s (1973) 
Tensed-S Condition refers to the notion of Finiteness, rather than to Tensedness. On the basis 
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in all languages, but it arises as a parametric option in some languages and not in 
others. I implement this by assuming that the parametrization is manifested in such a 
way that a language like Turkish allows reflex checking of Nominative Case features 
as a consequence of [phi] checking (see Chomsky 2000), while English does not 
allow it. An immediate consequence of this in Turkish is that no movement of a 
subject NP is forced given that [uCase] of the subject is checked as a result of [phi] 
feature checking, as illustrated below**: 


(52) TURKISH 
.fe T° [vp NP 


fePhi} 13:7 AGREE [iPhi] 


Unlike Turkish, English then does not allow reflex checking of Nominative Case 
as a result of [phi] feature checking. A subject NP with a [wCase] must move to act 
as a Probe and undergo feature checking in English, as illustrated in (53)*: 


(53) | ENGLISH 


Move 
[i NP r [vp stp... 


fuPhi} «AGREE» [Phi] 
fuCase} AGREE» [iCase] 


The implication of the above suggestion is that [vCase] may trigger the movement 
of subject NPs as a parametric option, but otherwise movement is driven by [wOP] 
of XPs. 

Returning to the main thread of my discussion, the grammaticality of (48) with the 
variable binding suggests that the restriction on the reconstruction of Topic-moved 
NPs to the base position does not hold for NPs that are DAs. As a matter of fact, the 
availability of variable binding reading in (48) is only possible if the DA-moved NP 
is reconstructed to the base position since the subject NP is Focus, hence does not 
vacate its original position, as illustrated below: 


of evidence from Turkish, George and Kornfilt (1981) demonstrate that the presence of subject 
agreement is responsible for the opacity/transparency of domains, and not the presence of Tense. 
The observation that Agreement is about subjects (at least in Turkish), and that a subject is understood 
as the Nominative of a finite clause in Turkish, paved the way for the now widespread claim that 
structural Case goes hand-in-hand with agreement, not with Tense. 

34This is tantamount to saying that Turkish does not have the EPP requirement in more traditional 
terms (see also Oztiirk 2004 for a similar claim based on evidence from different domains). 


35This is in fact how BoSkovi¢ (2007) implements the traditional EPP requirement in his system. 
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(54) [= (48)] “T [...vbl.. lla Toa» LOOP leeciie » V 


Subjop'rocus v 
VP v° 
aes 
DOW V 


The data in (47) and (48) are compatible with an analysis that bans reconstruction 
of Topics to their original/first-merged positions, which takes it for granted that Topics 
cannot be interpreted in the theta domain. As suggested to me by Zeljko BoSkovié 
(p.c.), this may be made to follow from the assumption that Topic-movement forms 
an operator-variable chain, and the foot of such a chain must be turned into a variable 
in LF by the operation of trace conversion. Converting a copy of an NP into a variable 
is exactly what causes a problem for variable binding as it wipes out the pronominal 
variable, which was part of original copy, from the representation at the relevant 
level.2°77 

Consider now the derivation of the sentence in (49). The availability of variable 
binding in (49) is a direct consequence of two factors: (i) The subject QP has a 
non-Focus character; it is in fact a DA, and (ii) intermediate copies of Topic-moved 
NPs may be active/interpreted, as we have seen in the derivation of (47) given in 
(51) (indicated by the [ ©] marking on the Spec-vP copy of the object NP). The verb 
being the Focus of the sentence, the subject QP and the object NP both undergo 
left peripheral movement. In light of the observation that object NPs undergoing 
movement to peripheral positions stop at the edge of vP creating an intermediate 
position for reconstruction, the derivation of (49) below demonstrates that the DA- 


36 Another alternative pointed out to me again by Zeljko Bo&kovic (p.c.) provides an account for the 
contrast between Topic-moved and DA-moved XPs in terms of their reconstruction below Focus. 
The idea is that Topic cannot be interpreted in the scope of Focus, which is reflected in numerous 
works that put TopP on top of FocP (see Beninca and Poletto 2004; Frascarelli and Hinterhdlzl 
2007; Katalin 1994; Puskas 2000; Rizzi 1997; 2001, 2004, 2006; Rudin 1988, among many others). 
The implication is that DAs, which may be bound, can be within the scope of Focus, unlike Topics. 
This is plausible in light of Rizzi’s (1997 et seq.) claim that DaPs (his lower TopPs) may be below 
FocP. Although the data in (47) and (48) do not present decisive evidence in favor of one of the 
alternative analyses noted above, it will become clear during the discussion below when additional 
data are presented that the no-reconstruction-to-the-base approach is more viable. 

37Jt should be noted that under the no-reconstruction-below-focus analysis, the argument against 
subject movement to Spec,IP based on (51) does not go through. Even if the subject were to move 
to Spec, IP, the Topic could not reconstruct to Spec,vP since it would then be in the scope of Focus. 
However, we will see below evidence against the no-reconstruction-below-focus analysis. 
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moved subject QP in Spec,DaP 1 c-commands and hence binds the active intermediate 
copy of the Topic-moved DO in Spec-vP: 


(55) FA) LL VBL. Loy Ter [QP aay lar LV Iroc 


TopP 


SDOwar'} To 
DaP1 Top® 
Subjor' Da 
Ae Dai° 
DOwor') Vv 
Subjap' v' 
VP ve 
DOwor} V°Focus 


Finally, the derivation of (50) follows pretty much the same pattern as (49) except 
for one thing, which is that both the object NP and the subject QP undergo DA- 
movement in (50). We have already seen that base copies of DA-moved XPs can 
be active, unlike Topic-moved XPs. This provides a straightforward account for the 
availability of variable binding in (50). 

I now present an argument that can help us tease apart two explanations for 
the restriction on Topic reconstruction presented above. Recall that one explanation 
relied on the impossibility of Topic reconstruction in the scope of Focus, and in 
the other explanation relied on the impossibility of Topic reconstruction to the base 
position, due to the operation of trace conversion. Consider the example in (56), 
where both the DO and the subject QP undergoes left peripheral movement (Topic 
and DA-movement, respectively) across a temporal adverb: 


(56) 
A: Herkes babasm1 MEZUNIYET TORENINDEN SONRA §Sptii. 
Everyone kissed their father AFTER THE GRADUATION CEREMONY. 
B: [pro' anne-si]-ni-yse herkes' 
mother-3sg.poss-acc-CT everyone-nom 

TOREN-DEN ONCE 6.4 sisesijni_ OP-miis. 
ceremony-abl before kiss-evid.past 

‘Lit. As for his/her mother, reportedly, everyone kissed her BEFORE THE 


CEREMONY.’ 


(56) shows that the no-reconstruction-below-focus analysis cannot be maintained 
as this analysis predicts (56) to be ungrammatical: The DO in (56) undergoes Topic- 
movement while the subject QP undergoes movement to Spec,DaP 1. If the restriction 
on Topic reconstruction were to be implemented as the ban on reconstruction under 
Focus, the Topic-moved NP would be unable to reconstruct quite generally in this 
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example; i.e., to either Spec,vP or the base position because they are both below the 
base position of the focused temporal adverb. This is explicated in the derivation in 
(57) (note that it does not matter whether the temporal adverb is vP- or IP-adjoined; 
(56) is predicted to be unacceptable under the no-reconstruction-below-focus anal- 
ysis either way): 


(57) [=(56)] TL [...vb2. Jag Jer» [QPausj loa” [ADV Jrocus » V 


SDOWor} To 
DaP1 Top® 
Subjop Dai 
IP Dai° 
ee 
ADVeocus I’ 
vP I° 
aie 
‘ DOvwor | Vv 
Subjgp' v' 
VP v° 
as 
? DOW} ve 


On the other hand, the grammaticality of (56) is straightforwardly accounted for 
under the no-reconstruction-to-the-base analysis since the analysis allows activation 
of the object copy in Spec,vP, and the variable inside this copy can be bound by the 
subject in Spec,DaP1.** 

Consider now the sentences in (58)-(60), where the NPs with a variable are 
subjects and the subject NPs are sentence-initial. These sentences provide further 
support for the claims that (i) Focus remains in situ, (ii) base copies of Topic-moved 
XPs are inactive for the purposes of variable binding, which is not the case with 
DA-moved XPs, (iii) subjects do not move to Spec,IP in Turkish. 


(58) [ [ee VOL sig Tos » [QP silences” Vv 
A: Dinkii partide yalnizca Pelin’in annesi 6p-miis Pelin’i. Dogru mu? 

I hear that at the party yesterday only Pelin’s mother kissed Pelin. Is that right? 
B: Valla bildigm kadartyla... 

Frankly, as far as I know... 


* pro’ anne-si HERKES-i' 6p-ti. 


mother-3sg.poss-nom everyone-acc kiss-past 
‘Lit. Everyone, his/her mother kissed.’ 


38Following standard assumptions I assume that the object shift position (i.e., Spec,vP through 
which the object passes) is higher than the subject theta-position. 
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(59) [ [.-.vbl- aay Jer [QP ay Jos ® EV Tnocus 
A: Diinkii térende 6gretmenler her 6grenciyi azarlamis. Dogru mu? 
TI hear that at the ceremony yesterday the teachers scolded every student. Is that 
right? 
B: Valla 6gretmenlerden haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I do not know about the teachers but... 
*[ pro’ danisman-1 herkes-i' TEBRIK  ET-TI téren-de. 
mentor-3sg.poss-nom everyone-acc congratulate do-past ceremony-loc 
‘Lit. Everyone’ was CONGRATULATED by his/her mentor’ at the ceremony.’ 


(60) [...¥bl- Law Jou” [QPasj Jos ® LV Jrocus 
A: Diinkii torende 6gretmenler her 6grenciyi azarlamis. Dogru mu? 
I hear that at the ceremony yesterday the teachers scolded every student. Is that 
right? 
B: Hayir azarlamadilar. Tam tersine... 
No they did not. On the contrary,... 
[pro’ Sretmen-i] her Orenci-yi TEBRIK ET-Ti téren-de. 
teacher-3sg.poss-nom every student-acc congratulate do-past ceremony-loc 
‘Lit. Every student’ was CONGRATULATED by his/her teacher’ at the ceremony.' 


The ungrammaticality of (58) with a variable binding reading is expected under 
the present system: Being Focus, the quantificational object must remain in situ, 
which in principle eliminates the possibility of the quantificational object binding 
the variable inside the subject NP. 

The sentences in (59) and (60) differ from one another only with respect to the 
discourse function of the subject NPs that host a pronominal variable; otherwise 
they are identical. Variable binding is not available in (59) despite the fact that the 
object QP is not Focus. The object QP in (59) is a DA, which undergoes movement 
to Spec,DaP1 via Spec,vP, leaving an intermediate copy as indicated in (61): 


(61) [G9] FLL. VBI. Jays Ter ® [QP oj Joa» FY Dracus 


TopP 


Subjivar'} Top’ 
DaP1 Top® 
DOor' Dat’ 
I Pp Dai° 
ia 
ee 
vP rt 
See cane 
DOep! vi 
rT ee 
Subjivar'} y 
vP Me 


ee 
DOgpP' V°Focus 
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The only copy of the subject NP that can be relevant for variable binding is the 
base copy in Spec,vP. However, we have already established that this copy of the 
Topic-moved subject NP cannot be active for the purposes of variable binding. The 
lack of bound variable reading in (59) thus receives a natural account. It should 
be noted that the lack of an intermediate position between the base and the final 
position of the subject NP (unlike object movement) is a direct consequence of the 
phase system adopted here along with the PIC; since subjects are at the edge of the 
vP-phase, they move to their landing site in one fell swoop (at least in root contexts), 
while objects cannot do so. (59) also provides key evidence that there is no subject 
movement to Spec, IP in Turkish. If there were, there would be a copy of the subject 
in Spec, IP, which would be available for binding by the DO in Spec,DaP1. 

Variable binding is possible in (60), as expected, even in the absence of an inter- 
mediate copy of the subject simply because reconstruction to the base is an option 
with DAs*?: 


(62) [=(60)] [L---VB2.-- Jou Jos» [QP oy Jou LV Teccus 


DOop' Dat’ 


i 
DOgp V°Focus 


Before I conclude the paper, I would like to introduce two more sentences that 
will allow us to evaluate some very obvious predictions of the proposed analysis for 
sentences with OVS and SVO orders.*? 

Under the structure adopted in (35), a postposed (i.e., post-verbally placed) XP tar- 
gets the right-specifier position of the projection DaP2. We have seen that DA-moved 
XPs in the pre-verbal domain (i.e., those that target Spec, DaP1) can be reconstructed 
to their original position. Given this, the expectation is that the same option should 
be available for postposed XPs, which also undergo DA-movement, but of a less 
restricted type. 


3°Note that there are multiple copies/configurations in (62) that allow variable binding. I indicate 
only one of them via shading. 

40The variable binding facts in sentences with SVO and OVS strings in Turkish discussed here are 
a subset of the full range of facts examined in Sener (2010), to which I refer the interested reader. 
For a recent discussion of other types of binding data in Turkish that takes discourse functions into 
consideration, see Ozsoy (2015). 
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Structurally, an XP that moves to Spec,DaP2 unambiguously c-commands a pre- 
verbal XP that is Focus, but such an XP does not c-command Topic-moved or DA1- 
moved XPs in their final landing sites. Consider now the sentence in (63), where the 
subject in the pre-verbal field that contains a pronominal variable is C-Focus, while 
the object QP is placed in the post-verbal field, being a non-contrastive DA: 


(63) = [ [...Vb1.. Jou Trocus” V » [QP oils 
[pro' ANNE-S]] 6p-miis —_ herkes-i’. 


mother-3s.poss-nom kiss-e.past everyone-acc 
‘Everyone, his/her mother kissed.’ 


Variable binding is allowed in (63) as predicted under the present system. The 
postposed quantificational DO c-commands and binds into the Focus subject NP, 
which, in (63), remains in situ, whereas the postposed object QP ends up in the Spec 
of DaP2: 


(64) (=(63)) [[... VL. Jan Trocus” V » [QP os; Jou 


DaP2 


. ie es 
CSubjivoiiivecsl = V | 
VP v° 

eee 
DOg' VV 


The sentence in (63) not only argues for the in-situness of Foci in Turkish but 
it also supports the claim that post-verbal constituents are higher than pre-verbal 
constituents that are not moved to left peripheral positions. 

Consider next the sentence with a Topic subject: 


(65) [[.--vBl- Das Jer» EV Tnocus ® [QP ay]. 
A: Diinkii torende 6gretmenler her 6grenciyi azarlamis. Dogru mu? 
I hear that at the ceremony yesterday the teachers scolded every student. Is 
that right? 
B: Valla 6gretmenlerden haberim yok ama... 
Frankly, I do not know about the teachers but... 
*[ pro damigsman-1 TEBRIK — ET-TI herkes-i' téren-de 


mentor-3sg.poss-nom congratulate do-past everyone-acc ceremony-loc 
‘Lit. Everyone’ was CONGRATULATED by his/her mentor' at the ceremony." 
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The ungrammaticality of (65) with the variable binding reading supports the con- 
clusions reached so far that a Topic-moved XP does not reconstruct to its base posi- 
tion, which means in the context of (65) the post-verbally placed quantificational 
DO does not c-command the subject NP, hence cannot bind the variable inside it, as 
illustrated in (66): 


(66) (=(65)) *0 [..- VBL. Jer ® PY Trocus ® [QP ox; Jos 


TopP 
Subjivoi) Top’ 
DaP2 Top® 
Da2' DOgpr’ 

ee A 

IP Da2°_ | 

_ | 

Vv ° | 

ee | 

v DOor' 
Subjivor'} y' a. ae ] 
ee cen A .; 
VP v° | 
i ae 
DOgp' V°Focus 


Asis clear from the derivation of (65) in (66), for this analysis of the lack of variable 
binding to hold, no movement of the subject NP to Spec,IP should be possible, nor 
should (string vacuous) ‘scrambling’ of the subject be allowed (these operations 
would create copies of the subject that are c-commanded by the post-verbal QP). 


5 Summary and Conclusions 


In this paper, I have explored the nature of word order variation in Turkish, arguing 
that it is fully determined by discourse-pragmatics factors; i.e., for every instance of 
variation in word order, there is a corresponding effect in discourse-pragmatics. I have 
argued that the attested word order variation in Turkish is due to movement operations 
that are driven by the formal counterparts of discourse-pragmatic functions. This has 
allowed an alignment of word order flexibility with the principle of Last Resort, 
which forces all movement operations to be feature driven; movement in Turkish is 
in full conformity with the principle of Last Resort. 

Ihave provided evidence that the potentially problematic (from the perspective of 
the present paper) movement operations, namely ‘scrambling’ and subject movement 
to Spec,IP (under the EPP analysis of the latter), in fact, do not exist in Turkish. 
The proposal developed in this paper forces the elimination of these operations, at 
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least in the context of Turkish, and the data sets examined, particularly those on 
variable binding, provide strong support for this prediction of the system, justifying 
the elimination of ‘scrambling’ and subject movement to Spec,IP as independent 
operations. 

I have argued that the feature-driven system does not require movement of all 
elements with a discourse function. In fact, Foci of all sub-types are immobile in 
Turkish, while all non-Foci move to the peripheries. This non-peripheral behavior of 
Focus is tied to the lack of a feature, namely [OP], that drives movement of non-Foci, 
which in turn has been tied to a proposal put forth in Rooth (1985), for whom Focus 
does not require the establishment of an operator-variable relation (via movement). 
This has provided a straightforward account for the V-adjacency of Focus in Turkish, 
where V-adjacency is nothing but an accident of the overall system, where non-Foci 
are in situ and Foci move. 

The overall picture that emerges from this paper is that mapping to discourse- 
pragmatics is rather straightforward with non-ambiguous mapping to the interfaces 
as aresult of movement to the left and right peripheries and no word order variations 
that have no discourse-pragmatics effects. Turkish thus has a rather strictly regulated 
mapping of syntactic units to discourse-pragmatics, and can be considered to be the 
‘optimal’ solution at least in the context of syntax—discourse-pragmatics in Turkish 


mapping. 
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Abstract This paper discusses the derivation of the crossing path configuration in 
multiple fronting constructions in Turkish in which elements of two localities—the 
root clause and the embedded clause—are fronted out of their respective domains to 
the left periphery of the matrix clause. Local and long distance fronting in Turkish 
are motivated by the information structure features [--F]. It is argued that the cross- 
ing path configuration in such constructions is the consequence of the effect of the 
Principle of Transparency in Binding Relations which has the effect of reversing the 
constituent order resulting from movement motivated by Agree. 


1 Introduction 


This paper discusses an asymmetry in the order of constituents in multiple fronting 
constructions in Turkish in which elements of two localities—the root clause and the 
embedded clause—are fronted to the domain of the matrix CP in Turkish.! 


(1)a. [ce[rp Zeynep [vp Ayse-ye [cp [rp pro Ercan-1 goér-eceg-i]]-ni 
-DAT -ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
sdyle-diJ]].! 
say-PAST 
‘Zeynep told Ayse that she would see Ercan.' 


b. *[Ercan-1j [ Ayse-yei [rp Zeynep ti [cp [rp pro tj gor-eceg-i]]-ni 
-ACC -DAT see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
sdyle-di]]]. 
say-PAST 
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'The abbreviations used in this paper are as follows: ACC ‘accusative’; COM ‘comitative’; DAT 
‘dative’; GEN ‘genitive’; HS ‘hearsay’; INF ‘infinitive’; NEG ‘negation’; NOM ‘nominalizer’; 
PAST ‘past tense’; PL ‘plural’; POSS ‘possessive’; PROG ‘progressive’; REP ‘reportive’. 
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c. [Ayse-ye;[Ercan-1; [rp Zeynep t; [cp [1p pro t, g6ér-eceg-i]]-ni 
-DAT -ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
sdyle-di]]]. 
say-PAST 


(1a—c) are multiple fronting constructions in which elements of two localities—the 
root clause and the embedded clause—are fronted to the domain of the matrix CP. The 
fronted constituents target the specifier positions of different heads in the matrix CP 
domain. The constituents fronted out of two distinct domains exhibit a crossing rather 
than a nesting configuration as the grammaticality judgments on (1b) versus (1c) 
indicate. The crossing configuration is a violation of the architecture of movement 
proposed by Richards (2003) who holds that the configuration in a multiple fronting 
construction will be a nesting one if the movement is motivated by the same feature(s) 
hosted by different heads, a crossing configuration if hosted by the same head. The 
ordering anomaly in (1a—c) therefore needs to be explained if local and long distance 
fronting are syntactic operations in Turkish. 

Within the assumptions of the theory of movement of Chomsky (1995, 2000) and 
in tandem with the framework that information structure 5-features have syntactic 
consequences, Miyagawa (2005, 2010) has argued that the information structure 8- 
features [focus] motivate syntactic movement. Richards (2003) states that there can 
be multiple occurrences of the same feature in a derivation. We hold that multiple 
fronting constructions such as (1b-c) are the output of a derivation with multiple 
listings of the information structure $-features [+focus] in the matrix CP phase, 
licensing percolation of one to T head. 

In line with Miyagawa’s Prominence typology, local fronting in Turkish has been 
argued to be triggered by the information structure 8-feature [focus] T° inherits 
from the phase head C? (Oztiirk 2005; Ozsoy 2003, 2015; Jimenez-Fernandez and 
Issever 2012). With respect to long distance fronting, Ozsoy (2015) has argued it to 
be the output of a derivation where the information structure §-feature on the root 
C° does not percolate but remains on the phase head C° and the constituent of the 
embedded clause moves successive cyclically to Spec,CP of the matrix clause. This 
paper follows Miyagawa (2010) in assuming [+F] to be the information structure 
$-feature [+contrastive focus] whose inherent phonological property is [+stress] in 
Turkish, and [—F] the information structure §-feature [topic] with the phonological 
feature [—stress]. In the spirit of Rizzi (1997), it is assumed that there can be multiple 
listings of the information structure 5-feature [focus] within a phase, with the 
stipulation that there can only be a single listing of the feature that is inherently [+F], 
while the feature with the [—F] property can be listed multiply. 

Following BoSkovié (2007), the paper also assumes that the uninterpretable feature 
that probes movement can be hosted by the functional head as well as the constituent 
which moves to the specifier position hosting the interpretable feature to have its 
uninterpretable feature valued. The configuration of a multiple fronting construction 
like the one in (1a—c) in which constituents target the specifier positions of different 
heads in the matrix CP domain is therefore predicted to be a nesting, not a crossing 
one in terms of Richards’ architecture. 
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Significantly, the crossing path configuration of (1a—c) also violates the predictions 
of the Cyclic Linearization (CL) of Fox and Pesetsky (2005a, b, 2008). CL holds 
that linearization pattern in a spell out domain has a ‘freezing’ effect on the word 
order in the higher stages of the derivation. Specifically, CL holds that the order that 
is established at the end of a particular Spell-out domain cannot be reversed in the 
course of a derivation, i.e. the constituent order in a spell-out domain is fixed at Spell 
Out. A contradiction manifested in the constituent order of the lower and higher 
phases leads to a PF crash- the construction cannot be interpreted by PF. (la—c) 
seemingly violates the linearization pattern predicted by Cyclic Linearization. 

This paper argues that the asymmetry in (la-—c) is the output of a derivation 
where feature percolation (Chomsky 2008; Miyagawa 2005, 2010), feature move- 
ment (Saito 2003) and copy theory of phrasal movement (Chomsky 1993) interact to 
yield a configuration in which the order of the constituents displaced by the two syn- 
tactic operations- local and long distance fronting—yield a crossing configuration at 
the point the matrix CP is sent to Spell Out. In a multiple fronting construction like 
(1a—c) in which constituents of the two domains are displaced targeting the specifier 
position of two distinct heads in the matrix CP domain, i.e., T° and C° respectively, 
the locally fronted constituent moves in two steps. It first moves to Spec, TP to value 
its uninterpretable feature with the interpretable counterpart the T head inherits from 
the phase head C. The locally fronted constituent then moves to Spec, CP. The long 
distance fronting constituent tucks into the lower Spec,CP yielding the crossing con- 
figuration of the constituents fronted out of the two domains before the derivation is 
sent to Spell Out at the matrix CP. 

The presence of the information structure 5-feature [+focus] on the C-head 
licenses the movement of the locally fronted constituent from Spec, TP to Spec,CP of 
its own clause. Consequently, there are two copies of the locally fronted constituent, 
one in Spec,CP, one in Spec,TP, at the point the derivation is sent to Spell Out. The 
two interpretive levels, LF and PF, interpret different copies—PF interprets the higher 
copy, LF the lower copy. 

This apparent violation of the path configuration in terms of Richards’ architecture 
is motivated by the Principle of Transparency in Binding Relations that holds in the 
grammar of Turkish. The Principle of Transparency in Binding Relations states that 
the initial c-command relation of the potential antecedents should be respected at 
the output in those cases in which the antecedents are moved out of their respective 
domains in the course of the derivation. This ensures transparency in the locality 
relations between the respective antecedents and anaphors. The movement of the 
locally fronted constituent to Spec,CP aligns the leftmost binder with the leftmost 
bindee in the configuration yielding the ordering of the potentially coindexed pairs 
as [, XP; ... YP}... ZP; [, ...KPj.]...] at the point the matrix CP phase is sent to 
Spell Out. LF interprets the copy in Spec,TP while PF interprets the moved copy. 
The movement thus linearizes the constituents according to the locality relations of 
the antecedent-anaphor pairs in the construction. The paper holds that in this respect 
the derivation of a multiple fronting construction such as (la—c) is an instantiation 
of the ‘condition of minimal structural rather than minimal linear distance’ principle 
of Chomsky (2013). 
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The organization of the paper is as follows. Section Two discusses the general 
properties of local and long distance fronting in Turkish. Section Three presents 
a uniform analysis of the A-/A’-difference in the binding properties of the locally 
fronted constituents within a non-NSR nature of Turkish clause structure. Long 
distance fronting is argued to be the consequence of the absence of feature percolation 
where [+F] listed in the numeration of the CP domain remains on C°. Section Four 
discusses the multiple fronting constructions in Turkish and proposes an account of 
the crossing configuration in such constructions in terms of the movement motivated 
by transparency of locality in binding relations. Section Five discusses some cases of 
fronting which are predicted by the architecture of CL model of movement which do 
not assume obligatory movement to the phase edge. Section Six is the Conclusion. 


2 Fronting in Turkish 


Motivated by the information structure 5-features [+focus] in the sense of Miyagawa 
(2005, 2010), fronting applies in the two propositional domains within a clause 
in Turkish-vP and CP. Short fronting applies within vP to move the VP internal 
constituent which hosts the information structure 5-feature [i + focus] out of VP to 
Spec,vP to value the matching unvalued feature of v’. Short fronting is illustrated in 


(3). 


(2) Psikolog, [vp hasta-ya; [,p kendij-nij, [vp tj; t; tamit-ti]]]. 
Psychologist-NOM patient-DAT _ self-ACC introduce-PAST 
‘The psychologist, introduced him-/her-selfj;, to the patient.’ 


(3) Psikolog, — [,p kendij-ni+;, [hasta-yai[,p [ve t) ti tanut-ti]]]. 
psychologist self-ACC patient-DAT introduce-PAST 


In (2) in which the order of constituents reflects their relative positions at merge, 
the anaphor kendi-nijx, ‘self-ACC’ is c-commanded by both the subject DPNom 
psikolog ‘psychologist’ and the dative object DPpar hasta-ya ‘patient-DAT’. The 
anaphor is ambiguously bound by both DPs (Palaz 2010). 

In (3), DPacc kendi;-ni ‘self-ACC’ precedes DPpar hasta-ya ‘patient-DAT’. 
Given that it is not c-commanded by the latter in this position, the anaphor is not 
bound by DPpar but is unambiguously bound by the subject DPNom. We hold that in 
(5) the phase head v? hosts the unvalued [u + focus] feature. The anaphor kendi-nijy. 
“‘self-ACC’ which hosts the matching interpretable [i + focus] moves to Spec,vP 
to value the [u + focus] feature of the phase head v°. In this position, it is not c- 
commanded by DPpar hasta-ya ‘patient-DAT’ , hence the unambiguity of the binding 
relation. 

We take the evidence presented by the binding facts of (2) and (3) to show that a 
Turkish clause has a ‘middle’ field where information structure is checked and that 
in this respect Turkish aligns with languages like German (Grewendorff 2005). 
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As examples (4a—b) and (5a-—c) illustrate, Turkish also licenses constructions in 
which a constituent of the root clause and/or of the embedded clause moves to the 
presubject position in the matrix clause, locally and in long distance respectively. 

Local fronting 


(4) a. [cr [1p Politikaci [yp politikaer [vp gazeteci-ye haber-i ver-di]v] T] C]. 
politician journalist-DAT news-ACC give-PAST 
‘The politician gave the news to the journalist.’ 
b. [cp [rp Haber-i politikaci [\pt; potitikeet [vp gazeteci-ye t;ver-di] v]JT]C]. 
news-ACC politician journalist-DAT give-PAST 
‘The politician gave the news to the journalist.’ 


Long distance fronting 


(5) a. [ce[reMelis [vp [cp [rp [vp Ada-nin [yp 0 yemeg-i begen-dig-i —ni] v]T]C] 
-3GEN that dish-ACC like-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-mus] v ] T] C]. 
hear-REP 
‘Melis has heard that Ada liked that dish.’ 
b. [Ada-nin; [rp Melis [,p[ce[te ti vp 0 =yemeg-ij [vp t, beSen-dig-i-ni]]]] 
-3GEN that dish-ACC like-NOM-3POSS- ACC 
duy-mus}]]]. 
hear-REP 
c. [O  yemeg-i; [rp Melis [,p Ada-nin [jp t; begen-dig-i-ni]]] 
that dish-ACC -3GEN like-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-mus}]]]. 
hear-REP 


Local and long distance fronting move constituents out of the local vP and the 
embedded clause respectively to the CP domain of the root clause. With respect 
to the diagnostics of Mahajan (1990) and Webelhuth (1988), local fronting has 
been argued to exhibit A- and A’-properties (cf. Kural 1992; Oztiirk 2005; Korn- 
filt 2005; Issever 2003, 2007; Temiircii 2005; Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever 0 ee 
Ozsoy 2003, 2015), long distance fronting A’-properties (Ozsoy 2015). Following 
BoSkovié (2007), this paper holds that local and long distance fronting are motivated 
by the unvalued information structure 5-feature [focus] hosted by the goal with the 
matching interpretable feature of the respective functional head—T° and C°. Local- 
ity conditions determine the nature of the functional head the specifier of which 
is targeted by the moved constituent—local fronting targets Spec,TP, long distance 
fronting Spec,CP. 

In this respect, local and long distance fronting differ from short fronting in Turkish 
in that the latter two are motivated by Greed (BoSkovi¢ 2007), the former by Agree 
(Chomsky 1995). Triggered by the unvalued [u + focus] feature hosted by the goal, 
constituents fronted locally and in long distance move successive cyclically out of 
their respective domains through Greed, targeting the relevant positions in the matrix 
CP domain. In contrast, in short fronting, which is motivated by the unvalued [u 
+ focus] feature hosted by the probe v®, the VP-internal constituent hosting the 
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matching valued feature moves to Spec,vP to value the [vu + focus] feature of the 
phase head v° through Agree (Chomsky 2008). 


2.1 Turkish as a Hybrid Language 


Turkish has been argued to be a hybrid language with respect to Miyagawa’s (2005, 
2010) Prominence typology (cf. Jimenez-Fernandez (JF) 2003; Ozsoy 2003, 2015; 
Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever 2012-henceforth JF&1). Turkish (along with Spanish, 
cf. JF and JF&1) licenses ¢-features as well as the information structure 8-features 
+F] to percolate from the phase head C° to T°. Ozsoy (2003, 2015) has argued that 
T° inherits the interpretable 5-feature [+/F] as well as the uninterpretable y-features 
from the C° head, projecting multiple Spec,TP positions. The subject DP moves 
to Spec,TP to check the uninterpretable ¢-features T° inherits from the C° head 
(cf. Aygen 2003).” The VP-internal constituent bearing the uninterpretable 8-feature 
[uF] moves to the higher Spec,TP position to value and delete its uninterpretable 
§-feature before the derivation is sent to Spell Out (Ozsoy 2003, 2015). That feature 
percolation is related to V-movement is evinced by its absence in long distance 
fronting where the effects of V-movement can predictably not be evoked.* In the 
case of long distance fronting, i.e. where the constituent with the uninterpretable 8- 
feature [uF] is an element of an embedded clause, the constituent moves successive 
cyclically to Spec,CP to value and delete its uninterpretable 8-feature before the 
derivation is sent to Spell Out (cf. BoSkovié 2007). 

That the constituents displaced out of their respective localities target different 
positions in the CP domain of the root clause is evinced by their behavior with 
respect to the diagnostics of Mahajan (1990) and Webelhuth (1988). A locally fronted 
constituent and the one that undergoes long distance fronting differ in their binding 
properties, a fact which we take to be the consequence of the position the displaced 
constituents are respectively in at the point the CP domain is sent to Spell Out. 

Given that fronting is syntactically motivated, its optionality in a given derivation is 
due to the presence/absence of the listing of the 5-feature(s) [++ F] in the numeration of 
a phase in a Turkish sentence. In this respect, Turkish behaves in line with languages 


o 


? Aygen (2003) presents arguments to the effect that subjects typically raise to Spec, TP in root and 
finite subordinate clauses in Turkish to check for Case and to value the g-features T° inherits from 
the phase head C°. 


3 Arguments to the effect that Turkish has V-to-T-to-C movement have been put forth by Kural 
(1993). Kural based his arguments on constructions with NPI subjects and rightward adjunction of 
constituents to the postverbal domain. Counterarguments against Kural were presented by Aygen 
(2003) who argued that V-to-T-to-C movement would in fact result in the illicit adjunction of the 
complement clause to its own maximal projection, given that the complex head of the CP they adjoin 
to also includes their own head. Regarding licensing of NPIs as subjects, Aygen suggests several 
possible accounts without assuming V-to-T-to-C movement in root and finite embedded clauses. 
Among these are the possible availability of a distinct functional projection between TP and CP, 
that Neg might be c-commanding the base position of the NPI subject, and that NPI subject might 
not be in Spec, TP. 
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like Japanese (Miyagawa 2005, 2010), German (Grewendorff and Sabel 1999; Sabel 
2005), and Korean (Ko 2005) in which syntax and information structure interact.* 
The listing of [+F] along with the listing of [—F] in the numeration of CP in the 
course of the derivation potentially gives rise to multiple fronting constructions. 


3 Fronting and Binding 


With respect to the diagnostics of Mahajan (1990) and Webelhuth (1988), a locally 
fronted constituent has been argued to exhibit both A- and A’-properties in Turkish 
(cf. Kural 1992; Oztiirk 2005; Kornfilt 2005; Issever 2003, 2007; Temiircti 2005; 
Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever 2012; Ozsoy 2003, 2015). In contrast, a long dis- 
tance fronted constituent has been shown to exhibit A’-properties (Ozsoy 2015). 
Independent evidence shows that long distance fronting is a syntactic operation. 


3.1 Local Fronting and Binding 


For a number of speakers, (6b) contrasts with (7) in grammaticality (Kural 1992).° 


4The interaction between syntax and information structure has been addressed in different theo- 
retical approaches in the literature. Kiss (1998, 2003) postulated some languages to be ‘discourse 
configurational’ where topic and focus occupy designated positions and [topic] forms a predica- 
tional relation with the rest of the sentence. Rizzi’s (1997, 2012) carthography of the information 
structure categories [topic/focus] placed the interaction between syntax and information structure 
at the representational level. Bayer and Trotzke (2015), Cardinaletti (2015) account for the syntax 
of discourse particles within the carthographic approach. Zubizaretta’s (1998, 2010) investigations 
into the syntax-semantics-prosody interface revealed the nature of the interaction between focus 
and prosody. Grewendorff and Sabel (1999) proposed the scrambling feature [}~] that triggers 
movement. In line with the assumptions of the feature percolation framework of Chomsky (2001), 
Miyagawa distinguishes between Agree-prominent (English type) and Focus-prominent (Japanese 
type) languages where the former license the percolation of ~-features from the phase head C to 
T-head, the latter that of the information structure feature FOCUS. 


5A reviewer points out that the grammaticality difference between (6b) and (7) could be due to the 
fact that the moved constituent in the two cases are in fact in different positions. For those who find 
[6b] ungrammatical, the object is in Spec, TP, not Spec, CP. This is however not possible in (7) since 
the subject occupies Spec, TP and the object has to move to Spec, CP. The argument of the present 
paper however is that the moved constituents in both (6b) and (7) both occupy the same position, 
specifically Spec, TP. The reviewer also suggests that along the lines of van Urk (2015) the difference 
in grammaticality could be due to the nature of the features involved in movement. However, given 
the fact that the fronted constituents in (6b) and (7) are both motivated by the same feature, i.e. 
-feature, van Urk’s approach still falls short of explaining the difference in grammaticality. 
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(6) a. Politikaci; kendi-ni;  tanit-ti. 
politician self-ACC  introduce-PAST 
‘The politician introduced him-/her-self.’ 
b.*Kendi-ni; —_politikaci; t; tanit-t1. 
self-ACC politician introduce-PAST 


(7) Kendi-ni; __politikaci; ~hemen t; tanit-t1. 
self-ACC politician immediately introduce-PAST 
‘The politician immediately introduced him-/her-self.’ 


For the dialect which considers (6b) to be ungrammatical, it is an apparent Condi- 
tion A violation. The fronted anaphor does not ‘reconstruct’ to its merge position. It 
therefore is not bound by the antecedent subject, giving rise to the Condition A viola- 
tion effect. Given that reconstruction is not possible out of an A-position (Chomsky 
1993, 1995), the fronted anaphor in (6b) is in an A-position, which we take to be 
Spec, TP. 

(7), on the other hand, is judged to be grammatical by speakers of both dialects. 
There is no Condition A violation, i.e. the fronted anaphor has reconstructed. This is 
explained within the analysis which holds the fronted anaphor to be in an A’-position, 
i.e. Spec,CP. Thus, local fronting seems to exhibit both A- and A’-properties with 
respect to binding. With respect to the grammaticality of (7), it has been suggested 
that reconstruction to an intermediary but not to the merge position is licensed in 
Turkish, hence the difference in the grammaticality judgments received by (6b) and 
(7) (cf. Kural 1992).° 

Local fronting, but not long distance fronting, also creates the syntactic context 
for anaphor binding (8a—b), repairs a weak cross-over effect (9a—b), and gives rise 
to bound pronoun reading (10a—b)—further evidence that local fronting exhibits 
A-properties (Ozsoy 2003, 2015). 


Kural (1992) argued that the A-properties of the fronted constituents are a consequence of a ban 
on reconstruction in Turkish which prohibits reconstruction to the base position. In (7) in which 
the immediately preverbal position is occupied by an element—the adverbial hemen ‘immedi- 
ately’—the displaced constituent cannot reconstruct to its base position but to an intermediary 
position, yielding a grammatical structure. Crucial for Kural is the assumption that the immediately 
preverbal position, i.e. the base position of the fronted constituent, is focus position in Turkish. 
Restated within the copy theory of movement of minimalism (cf. Chomsky 1995), Kural’s account 
of (7) holds that the copy that is interpreted by LF is the one in the intermediate position, not the one 
in the base position whereas in (6b) it is the same copy, i.e. the higher one, that is transferred to LF 
and PF at Spell Out for interpretation. Kornfilt (2005) points out that Kural’s ban on reconstruction 
does not hold for some speakers who find (7) to be ungrammatical. The judgment indicates that 
local fronting is uniformly to an A-position in the grammar of those speakers. 
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(8) a. *[cp[rp Birbirleri-nin  yayinci-lar-1 [vp [vp yazar;-lar-1 
each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS writer-PL-ACC 
elestir-di-ler] v] T] C] 
criticize-PAST-PL 
‘Each others;’ publishers criticized the writersj.’ 


b. [cp [rp Yazar-lar-1; birbirleri-nin — yayinci-lar-1 
writer-PL-ACC each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS 
[L ti [vp ti elestir-di-ler] v] T] C] 
criticize-PAST-PL 
‘Each others;’ publishers criticized the writers;.’ 


(9) a. *[cp [rp Birbirleri-ninj = yayinci —lar-1 [vp [vp herkes-i 
each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS everyone-ACC 
cagir-di] v] T] C]. 
call-PAST 
‘Each others;’ publishers called everyone;.’ 


b. [cp [rp Herkes-i; birbirleri-nin; = yayinci —lar-1 
everyone-ACC_ each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS 
[vp ti [vp ti gagir-di] v] T] C]. 
call-PAST 
‘Each others;’ publishers called everyone.’ 


(10) a. *[cp [rp pro; yayinci -si [vp ti [vp herkes;-i ara-di] v] T] C] 
publisher-3POSS everyone-ACC  call-PAST 
‘His; publisher called everyone.’ 


b. [cp [re Herkes;-i pro; yayinci -s1 [vp ti [vp ti  ara-di] v] T] C] 
everyone-ACC __ publisher-3POSS call-PAST 
‘His; publisher called everyone.’ (Ozsoy 2015; ) 


In the generative literature, the weak cross-over repair effect has been stated to 
be strong evidence for the A-nature of the position occupied by the antecedent of 
the anaphor (cf. Lasnik and Stowell 1991). We hence take (8)-(10) as additional 
evidence that the locally fronted constituent is in an A-position in Turkish, i.e. in 
Spec, TP. 

The A-/A’-properties of local fronting have been analyzed as a consequence of a 
constraint on reconstruction (Kural 1992), of the availability of two distinct landing 
sites—Spec,TP and Spec,CP—for the locally fronted constituent (Oztiirk 2005),’ as 


7Within the EPP analysis of Chomsky (1995, 2000) and Miyagawa’s (2005) [Focus]-inheritance 
framework, Oztiirk (2005) argued that T inherits the feature [Focus] from the phase head C in 
those cases in which the uninterpretable y-features of T° are checked by the agreement on the 
verb. Oztiirk holds that in such cases the subject DP does not raise to Spec, TP. To check EPP, 
the VP internal constituent moves to Spec,TP, giving rise to its A-properties. In cases where the 
verb does not bear ~-features, on the other hand, the subject DP raises to Spec,TP to check the 
uninterpretable ¢-features of T°. The VP internal constituent consequently moves to Spec, CP, 
hence its A’-properties. Oztiirk’s evidence to the presence/absence of subject raising to Spec,TP is 
based on the scope relation between negation and the QP subject in sentences similar to (ia—b). 
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the output of PF movement in the sense of Saito (2003) (issever 2007), and as being 
due to the presence of a distinct functional projection FP above TP (Temiircii 2005).* 


3.2 Uniform Analysis of A-/A'-Properties 


Recently, a uniform analysis of the A-/A’-properties of local fronting was proposed 
by Jimenez-Fernandez and Issever (2012—henceforth JF&1) within the tenets of the 
movement analysis of anaphora (Pica 1987). JF&I analyzed the A-/A’-properties 
of the locally fronted constituent as the output of the interaction of fronting with 
NSR. According to the movement analysis of anaphora, the anaphor adjoins to the 
closest functional head at LF. JF&i’s claim is that binding crucially interacts with 
NSR (Zubizarreta 1998, 2010) in Turkish.? The anaphor which adjoins to the closest 
functional head at LF is c-commanded, hence bound, by the antecedent, satisfying the 
structural conditions of binding (Chomsky 1981, Reinhart 1985). Crucial for JF&I’s 
analysis is the claim that Turkish is a focus position language where the constituent in 
the immediately preverbal position bears the feature [+ IF]. Within the assumptions of 
the focus-position analysis of Turkish, JF&I hold that in a binding construction NSR 
crucially interacts with the constituent in the vP domain which is assigned the feature 
[+IF] (cf. Zubizarreta 1998, 2010) giving rise to the A-/A’-properties exhibited by the 
fronted constituent. Accordingly, the derivation of a canonical binding construction 
such as (6a), in which the VP-internal anaphor is preceded and c-commanded by the 
subject antecedent proceeds as follows. 


(ia. Biitiin 6grenci-ler sinav-a gir-me-di-ler. NEG>all 
All — student-PL exam-DAT enter-NEG-PAST *all>NEG 
‘All the students did not take the exam.’ 
b. Biitiin 6grenci-ler sinav-a gir-me-di. *NEG>all 
All — student-PL exam-DAT enter-NEG-PAST all>NEG 


‘All the students did not take the exam.’ 


In (ib) but not in (ia) the subject raises to Spec, TP to check EPP. The QP subject therefore scopes 
over NEG in (ib). In (ia), the @-features of T are checked by the verb which is overtly marked for 
agreement. The subject does not raise to Spec,TP but remains in its merge position. Hence NEG 
scopes over the QP subject in (ia). The VP-internal constituent raises to Spec,TP to check EPP and 
delete its [u-Focus] feature. 


8igsever (2007) assumes Saito’s (2003) derivational approach to scrambling where lexical features 
of the items undergoing scrambling are interpreted on a selectional basis. Issever thus claims to 
present a uniform account of clause-initial scrambling in Turkish where scrambled elements are 
moved into a position where reconstruction is allowed. Temiircti (2005) argues for the presence of 
a functional projection FP immediately dominating IP. He assumes that constituents other than the 
subject can enter syntax with a strong EPP, i.e. [D], feature. In such cases, the subject cannot check 
the EPP feature of T, therefore the non-subject which bears the strong [D] feature moves to the 
specifier position of the functional phrase (FP) dominating T. The [V + T] complex adjoins to the 
head of FP, which results in the A-properties of the constituent in Spec,FP. 

° JF&I present arguments against Miyagawa’s (2010) PBCC account of binding based on the avail- 
ability of copies for interpretation across transfer domains. JF&/ point out that the derivation in 
accordance with the tenets of PBCC gives rise to redundant copies of the displaced constituent 
which need to be marked as such. 
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(6) a. Politikaci; kendi-ni, tanit-t. 
Politician self-ACC introduce-PAST 
‘The politician; introduced him-/her-self;.’ 


The anaphor kendi-ni; ‘him-/her-self,’ adjoins to the closest functional head v° 
at LF. In this position, it is c-commanded, therefore bound, by the subject and the 
structure is licensed. The derivation proceeds with the DPjom moving to Spec,TP 
when the CP domain is constructed and T° inherits the uninterpretable y-features 
from the phase head C° to value the uninterpretable @-features of T°. 

JF&I’s analysis also accounts for the absence of Condition C violation in local 
fronting constructions where there is an element other than the subject and the 
anaphor bearing the feature [topic] in the vP domain, as in (7) repeated here for 
convenience sake. 


(7) Kendi-ni;  politikaci; hemen t; tanit-t1. 
self-ACC politician immediately introduce-PAST 
‘The politician immediately introduced him-/her-self.’ 


According to JF&I, the feature [focus] is assigned to the vP related low adjunct 
hemen ‘immediately’ in (7). In accordance with the movement analysis of anaphora, 
the anaphor kendi-ni ‘self-ACC’ adjoins to v° at LF where it is bound by the 
antecedent subject. The anaphor kendi-ni ‘self-ACC’ which also bears the feature 
[topic] then moves to the higher of the Spec,TP positions to check its [topic] fea- 
ture. NSR correctly interprets the adjunct hemen ‘immediately’ as receiving [IF] 
interpretation. 

With respect to the derivation of constructions like (8b) in which the anaphor is 
in the subject phrase, JF&I’s account is as follows.!° 


(8) b. [rp Yazar-lar-1; _ birbirleri-nin yayinci-lar-1; [vp ti tj 
writer-PL-ACC each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS 
[vp t; elestir-di-ler] v] T] C]’° 
criticize-PAST-PL 
‘Each others;’ publishers criticized the writersj.’ 


NSR forces the VP-internal antecedent DPacc which hosts the [topic] feature to 
move to Spec,vP in which position it c-commands therefore can bind the anaphotr. 
However, the subject phrase birbirleri-nin yayinci-lar-1 ‘each other-GEN publisher- 
PL-3POSS’ has to adjoin to the higher functional category, i.e. T°, in accordance 
with the movement analysis of anaphora. As such, it is no longer c-commanded by 
the antecedent. The antecedent Yazar-lar-i ‘writer-PL-ACC’ which hosts the [topic] 
feature moves to Spec,TP to check/value its [topic] feature. In that position, the 
anaphor is c-commanded, hence bound, by the antecedent, licensing the construction. 

Crucially, however, as JF&I note, the movement analysis of binding does not 
predict the ungrammaticality of constructions like (6b) in which the subject phrase 


!0V-movement is not reflected in the examples within the text. The paths of DP movement and 
V-movement proceed in opposite directions in a Turkish clause- the former leftward, the latter 
rightward. It is nevertheless assumed that V moves to v and T within a clause. 
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is assigned the feature [focus] and the VP-internal anaphor is locally fronted to the 
presubject position. 


(6) b. *Kendi-nij —_politikaci t; tanit-t. 
self-ACC _ politician introduce-PAST 
‘The politician introduced him-/her-self.’ 


Given that the adjunction of the anaphoric object kendi-ni; ‘self-ACC’ to v° in 
(6b) proceeds in a manner parallel to (6a) and (7), the binding relation between the 
antecedent subject politikaci ‘politician’ is established when the anaphor adjoins to 
v°’, The antecedent subject phrase politikaci ‘politician’ c-commands the anaphor 
which is adjoined to the v head. The subject DP, which bears the feature [+IF], thus 
binds the anaphor at the point the vP phase is sent to Spell Out. The object phrase 
which hosts the information structure feature [topic] then proceeds to the CP phase 
to check its [topic] feature. Given that the anaphor has already been bound in the vP 
domain, the structure is predicted to converge, contrary to the facts. 

JF&I’s account for the ungrammaticality of (6b) is that the anomaly is due not to 
Condition C effect or the absence of Condition A effect since the anaphor has already 
been bound by its antecedent within the vP, but to the blocking effect the [categorial] 
feature of the anaphor kendi-ni ‘self-ACC’ on the phase head v? has on the application 
of NSR. The presence of the [categorial] feature of the anaphor adjoined to v° blocks 
NSR from applying to the subject phrase which bears the feature [+IF]. JF&I state 
that the ungrammaticality of (6b) is due to the fact that NSR cannot apply in the 
clause due to the blocking effect of the [categorial] feature of the anaphor kendi-ni 
‘self-ACC’ on the phase head v°. PF therefore cannot interpret the sentence. In other 
words, the ungrammaticality is due to a PF crash as a result of the failure of NSR to 
apply. 

While JF&I’s NSR analysis of the A-/A’- properties of a locally fronted constituent 
seems to account for some facts of local fronting uniformly, there are nevertheless 
a number of questions the analysis raises. For one, JF&I’s analysis leads them to 
the claim that NSR is sensitive not only to IF but also to [categorial] features. How- 
ever, the question remains as to why the [categorial] features do not give rise to an 
intervention effect in those cases in which the [IF] feature is assigned to an adjunct. 

Moreover and most importantly, as JF&I too observe, [categorial] features do 
not intervene in the case of [contrastive focus] even for the dialect that finds (6b) 
ungrammatical. Significantly, a construction such as (11) in which a contrastively 
focused VP-internal anaphor has been fronted across the antecedent subject phrase 
contrasts sharply with (6b) in grammaticality in that dialect as well. 


(11) KENDI-Ni; politikaci; t; — tanit-ti. 
self-ACC politician introduce-PAST 
“The politician introduced him-/her-SELF.” 


Similarly, a construction in which the fronted anaphoric object has crossed over 
the contrastively focused antecedent subject is judged to be grammatical. 
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(12) Kendi-nij POLITIKACK +) — tanit-ti. 
self-ACC politician introduce-PAST 
“The politician introduced him-/her-SELF.” 


Given that the derivation of (11) and (12) proceeds along the same lines of the 
derivation of (6b) according to the movement analysis of anaphora, i.e. the anaphor 
adjoins to v’ at LF where it is bound by the subject but moves to the CP domain to 
value its [Focus] feature, the constructions are predicted to be ungrammatical since 
the [categorial] feature of the anaphor is present in the vP domain. The analysis based 
on NSR account hence fails to account for the absence of the intervention effect of 
[categorial] features in the [contrastive focus] constructions. JF&I’s explanation for 
the difference between the grammaticality judgments on (11) and (12) versus (6b) is 
that contrastive focus behaves differently from informational focus. 

The claim here is that the movement analysis of binding and an analysis of clause 
structure which holds that Turkish is not a NSR language but a [=+-Focus] language 
where the only information structure related features in the lexicon are [+F] where 
[+F] is the information structure feature [+contrastive focus] whose inherent phono- 
logical property is [+stress], and [—F] is the information structure $-feature [topic] 
whose inherent phonological property is [—stress] accounts for the binding facts of 
local fronting uniformly. 


3.3. Turkish as a Non-focus Position Language 


Turkish has generally been taken to be a focus position language where the immedi- 
ately preverbal position is designated as the focus position (cf. Erguvanli 1986; Erkii 
1983; Kural 1992; Issever 2006; Temiircii 2005; JF&I 2012). These studies hold that 
Turkish clause structure conforms to Nuclear Stress Rule (NSR) (Zubizaretta 1998, 
2010) where the constituent bearing the information structure feature [IF] forces the 
rest of the constituents out of the domain between it and the verb. 

Arguments to the effect that Turkish is not a focus position but a focus field 
language however were put forth by Géksel and Ozsoy (2000, 2003—henceforth 
G&O) who argued that [F(ocus)] crucially determines constituent order within a 
Turkish clause.'' G&O accordingly labeled Turkish a focus field language rather 


‘TAs pointed out by a reviewer, the construct ‘focus field’ as defined by G&O refers to prag- 
matic/discourse focus, not semantic focus as an alternative generator (Rooth 1992). It is possible 
to have a focused element inside the focus field as long as that focused element is introduced by 
a focus operator like yalnizca ‘only’ and is not prosodically prominent as the following example 
in which prosodically prominent ADA is the pragmatic focus while yalnizca manti ‘only raviolt’ 
expresses an alternative set, i.e. kdfte ‘meatballs’ in this case. 


(i) ADA yalnizca manti ye-di. (Digerleri kéfte — ye-di). 
only ravioli eat-PAST others meatball eat-PAST 


Pragmatic/discourse focus in Turkish is marked prosodically and can trigger movement. Seman- 
tic focus on the other hand is introduced by a focus operator and generates an alternative set, but 
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than a focus position language. G&O defined focus field as the domain between 
the constituent in the leftmost position bearing the focus stress and the verb of the 
clause where the constituent in the leftmost position bearing the focus stress blocks 
any other focused, i.e. stressed, constituent to appear between it and the verb of 
the clause. G&O represented the relative order of the focused phrase in a clause as 
follows. 


(13) *wh.....F...V Pesacncs wh ...V (Géksel and Ozsoy, 2003) 
*wh....WH...V WH.....wh...V 


G&O based their arguments for the order in (13) on the evidence presented by two 
types of constructions: (i) those in which a focused element occurs in a preverbal, but 
not necessarily in the immediately preverbal position, '” and (ii) those with potentially 
multiple focus constituents. Constructions of the first type show that focus is not 
restricted to the immediately preverbal position in a Turkish clause. Constructions 
of the second type show that in the case of potentially multiple focus constituents 
the one hosting the assigned focus feature, i.e. the one that is stressed, precedes the 
one that is not. 

(14) is an example of a construction in which the constituent hosting the feature 
[+F] is not restricted to the immediately preverbal position. 


(14) BEN Zeynep-e kitab-1 yolla-di-m. 
I -DAT book-ACC send-PAST-1SG 
‘I sent the book to Zeynep.’ 


In (14), the constituent with the feature [+F] is the subject, which appears in 
the canonical subject position preceding the VP-internal constituents DPpar and 
DPacc—the position which we take to be Spec,TP. Given that subjects typically 
raise to Spec, TP in root and finite embedded clauses in Turkish (Aygen 2003), (14) 
shows that constituents hosting the [+F] feature can appear in a preverbal position 
other than the immediately preverbal position. 

Additional evidence that Turkish is not a focus position language is presented by 
constructions with potentially multiple focus constituents. Multiple wh-phrase con- 
structions and constructions with a wh-phrase and a DP with the assigned focus fea- 
ture [+F] are such constructions. As a canonical wh-in situ language, Turkish licenses 
constructions where wh-phrases, i.e. inherently focused elements (cf. Rochemont 
1978, 1986; Horvath 2007; Bresnan and Mchombo 1987; Kiss 1998),!* typically 
appear in positions corresponding to their NP/DP counterparts. 


(15) Aylin kim-i ara-di? 
who-ACC call-PAST 
“Who did Aylin call?’ 


does not generate movement. The interaction of the existential operator dA particle in Turkish and 
focus as generator of alternative sets was discussed by Géksel and Ozsoy (2003). G&O argued that 
dA functions to assert the truth of one of the alternatives presupposed by focus. 


Turkish bans focus in the postverbal domain (Erguvanli 1986; Ozge and Bozgahin 2010). 
'3Erteshik-Shir (1986) however argues against the claim that wh-elements are inherently focused. 
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In multiple wh-constructions in which one of the wh-phrases is assigned the feature 
[+F], i.e. is contrastively stressed, however, the wh-phrase that is assigned the feature 
[+F] has to precede the one that does not host the feature. !* 


(16) a.*Kim KIM-i cagar-di ? 
Who WHO-ACC call-PAST 
“WHO called who?’ 


b. KIM kim-i gagir-di ? 
who who-ACC call-PAST 


(17) a.*Kim-i KIM cagar-di ? 
Who-ACC WHO call-PAST 


b. KiM-i kim cagir-di ? 
who-ACC who call-PAST 


The reverse order where the wh-phrase that does not host the [+F] feature precedes 
the one that does results in ungrammaticality, as the ungrammaticality of the (a) 
sentences above shows. (16) and (17) therefore evince that discourse assigned [+F] 
feature can motivate movement in Turkish (cf. Rizzi 1997; Miyagawa 2005, 2010). 
In this respect, Turkish seems to behave in a manner similar to a language like Serbo- 
Croatian where the movement of a wh-phrase other than the initial one in a multiple 
wh-construction is motivated by [Focus] (cf. BoSkovié 2000). In Turkish, a wh-phrase 
in a multiple wh-construction moves leftward if it hosts the feature [Focus]. 

Multiple focus constructions with a wh-phrase and a DP with the assigned focus 
feature [+F] present further evidence that [+F] motivates movement in Turkish. In 
such constructions, the DP with the assigned focus feature precedes the inherently 
focused wh-phrase.!° 


'47n multiple wh-phrase constructions in which no wh-phrase is assigned [+F] feature, the wh- 
phrases appear in positions corresponding to their NP/DP counterparts. 


(i) Kim kim-i ara-di? 
Who who-ACC call-PAST 
“Who called whom?’ 


Sener (2007) accounted for such constructions by a PF-analysis where he claimed that Turkish 
has a V-adjacency constraint on wh-phrases in multiple wh-constructions. Sener analyzed the V- 
adjacency of wh-phrases as an output of the Verb Contiguity Condition which operates as a PF 
constraint on the syntactic representation. 


(ii) Verb Contiguity Condition (Sener, 2005) 
At the level of PF, focused wh-phrases in a question must be exhaustively parsed as forming an 
intonational unit with the V. 


Sener holds that the condition is transferred to PF via Spell-Out. 


'SFurther evidence presented by Géksel and Ozsoy (2000) are constructions with a wh-phrase and 
an adjunct with the assigned [+F] feature. 
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(18) a. *Kim BEN-I gagir-di? 
who I-ACC call-PAST 
“Who called ME?’ 
b. BEN-I kim cagur-di?® 
I-ACC who call-PAST 


(16)-(18) show that in both types of constructions with multiple ‘focused’ ele- 
ments, i.e. multiple wh—phrase constructions where one of the wh—phrases is assigned 
the feature [+F] and constructions with inherently focused and assigned focus con- 
stituents, it is the constituent with the assigned [+F] feature which precedes the other. 
We therefore hold that discourse-assigned information structure feature [+F] triggers 
movement in Turkish, in line with the movement analysis of Focus (cf. Rizzi 1997; 
Miyagawa 2005, 2010). 

As noted by Géksel and Ozsoy (2000), examples (16)—-(18) show that Turkish 
is not a focus-position language. It is however a language in which [Focus] poten- 
tially motivates movement. We hold that not only [+Focus] but also [—Focus] where 
[—Focus] is [topic] motivates movement and that Turkish is a [+F] language in the 
sense of Miyagawa (2010) where [+F] is the information structure 5-feature [+con- 
trastive focus] whose inherent phonological property is [+stress], and [—F] is the 
information structure -feature [topic] with the phonological feature [—stress]. Con- 
sequently, we claim that Turkish is not a focus-position language, and that, contra 
Erguvanh (1986), Erkii (1983), Kural (1992), Issever (2006), Temiircii (2005), and 
recently JF&/ (2012), the presentational focus feature [IF] is not part of the gram- 
mar of Turkish. [IF] is merely default prosody in those cases where the information 
structure $-feature [+F] is not listed in the numeration of a phase in the course of the 
derivation of a sentence in Turkish.!° In the case where no constituent hosts the [u + 
F] feature, PF interprets the sentence along the lines of NSR as default prosody. The 
syntactic reflex of [LF] is that the features motivate movement.!7 

The derivation of (6a) and (7), repeated here for convenience’ sake, proceeds as 
follows in the non-NSR analysis. 


(6) a. Politikaci; kendi-ni; tanit-ti. 
politician self-ACC introduce-PAST 
‘The politician; introduced him-/her-selfj.’ 


(7) Kendi-nij politikaci; hemen t; tanit-ti. 
self-ACC politician immediately introduce-PAST 
‘The politician immediately introduced him-/her-self.’ 


(ija.*Ne zaman OKUL-A gid-ecek-sin? (iija,OKUL-A ne zaman gid-ecek-sin? 
when SCHOOL-DAT go-FUT -2 SCHOOL-DAT when — go-FUT -2 
When will you go TO SCHOOL ? 
b.*Kim-I SINEMA-DA gor-ecek-sin? b.SINEMA-DA_ kim-i gor-ecek-sin? 
who-ACC CINEMA -LOC see-FUT -2 CINEMA-LOC who-ACC see-FUT -2 


Who will you see AT THE CINEMA ? 


'6Sener (this volume) argues for a similar conclusion regarding NSR in Turkish. He however 
assumes a cartographic approach to the phenomenon along the lines of Rizzi (1997, 2008). 


'7Sener (this volume). 
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In (6a), the anaphor Kendi-ni; ‘him-/her-self-ACC’ adjoins to v° in accordance 
with the movement analysis of anaphora where it is bound by the antecedent subject 
politikact ‘politician’. The derivation then proceeds in accordance with the predic- 
tions of syntax- the subject raises to Spec, TP to check the ¢-features T° inherits from 
C°. In the absence of any constituent hosting the [u + F] feature, PF interprets the 
sentence along the lines of NSR as last resort. 

The derivation of (7) proceeds in a manner similar to (6a) except that in (7) the 
anaphor which hosts the feature [uv — F] moves to the CP domain to value its feature. 
Given the presence of the vP related adjunct, PF interprets the sentence along the 
lines of NSR as last resort. 

With respect to the ungrammaticality of a construction such as (6b) in which the 
fronted anaphor hosts the feature [u — F], the claim here is that the anomaly is due 
not to the presence of the [categorial] feature on the v? head, but to the fact that the 
structure cannot be interpreted by PF. 


(6) b. *Kendi-ni; politikaci; tanit-ti. 
self-ACC politician introduce-PAST 
‘The politician; introduced him-/her-selfj.’ 


Both the subject DP and the anaphor have moved out of the vP domain to check 
their ~- and 6-features respectively in the CP domain- the subject DP to value the 
-features of T° and the anaphor to value its [u — F] feature. In the absence of a 
constituent hosting the feature [+F] and given that there is no constituent within the 
vP domain to assign [IF] as last resort, the PF cannot interpret the structure. Hence 
the construction crashes due to a PF violation. 

The constructions in which the fronted anaphor hosts the [u + F] feature, however, 
the structure is judged to be grammatical by all speakers. 


(19) KENDI-Ni; politikaci; t;  tanit-t1. 
self-ACC politician introduce-PAST 
“The politician introduced him-/her-SELF.” 


Given that the phonological property of [uv + F] is [+stress], and that the syntactic 
derivation of (19) is one in which the unvalued [u + F] feature of the moved constituent 
is valued by the matching feature T° inherits from the phase head C°, the unvalued 
features are valued by the time the derivation is sent to Spell Out. The output of the 
derivation can therefore be interpreted by both LF and PF. 

Similarly, a construction in which the fronted anaphoric object has crossed over 
the contrastively focused antecedent subject is judged to be grammatical by speakers 
of both dialects. 


(20) Kendi-ni; POLITIKACI, t — tamit-t. 
self-ACC politician introduce-PAST 
“The politician introduced him-/her-SELF.” 


In accordance with the movement analysis of anaphora, the anaphor Kendi-ni; 
‘him-/her-self-ACC’ adjoins to v’ where it is bound by the antecedent subject poli- 
tikact ‘politician’. The derivation then proceeds in accordance with the predictions 
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of syntax—the subject raises to Spec, TP to check the ¢-features T° inherits from C°. 
The anaphor Kendi-ni; ‘him-/her-self-ACC’ which hosts the feature [u — F] moves 
to the higher of the Spec,TP positions to value its information structure feature. PF 
interprets the subject POLITIKACI ‘politician’ as [+F], i.e. stressed. 


3.4 Long Distance Fronting and Binding 


As illustrated in (5) above, repeated here for convenience, Turkish licenses long 
distance fronting out of embedded clauses targeting the presubject position in the 
matrix clause.!* 

Long distance fronting 


(5) a. [ce[rpMelis [vp [cp [rp [ve Ada-nin [vp 0 yemeg-i 
-3GEN that dish-ACC 
begen-dig-i—ni]v]T]C] duy-mus] v ] T] C]. 
like-NOM-3POSS-ACC_ hear-REP 
“Melis has heard that Ada liked that dish.’ 
b. [Ada-nin; [rp Melis [,p [cp [tp ti [wp 0 yemeg-i; [vp t, beS%en-dig-i-ni]]]] 
-3GEN that dish-ACC like-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-mus}]]]. 
hear-REP 
c. [O  yemeg-i; [rp Melis [,p Ada-nin [yp tj begen-dig-i-ni]]] 
that dish-ACC -3GEN like-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-mus]]]. 
hear-REP 


'8Embedded constructions can be finite or non-finite embedded constructions in Turkish where 
the distinction is based on the nature of the inflectional properties of the verb of the respective 
construction (Kornfilt 2001; Aygen 2003). Finite embedded constructions are those in which the 
embedded verb bears the inflectional endings typical of predicates of root clauses, as in (1). 


(i) Berna [ben yarin Ankara-ya gid-iyor-um] san-1yor-mus. 
I tomorrow -DAT go-PROG-1SG think-PROG-HS 
“Berna apparently thought I am going to Ankara tomorrow.’ 


The verb of non-finite constructions does not bear the same inflectional morphology as the verb 
of a root clause, but a nominalizer. Non-finite embeddings are CPs. That non-finite clauses are 
opaque domains with respect to binding; an anaphor within a non-finite clause cannot be bound by 
a potential antecedent external to the clause. 


(ii) Ben [sen-in diin ben-i/ *kendi-m-i gor-diig-ti-nti] san-1yor-du-m. 
I you-2GEN yesterday I-ACC/self-1POSS-ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC think-PROG-PAST-1SG 
‘I thought you saw me yesterday.’ 


Aygen mentions that finite and non-finite embedded constructions differ with respect to licensing 
movement out of their respective domains. Kornfilt discusses the differences in subject case marking 
in argument and adjunct non-finite clauses. 
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Regarding long distance fronting, it has been shown that a long distance fronted 
constituent behaves differently from a locally fronted constituent with respect to its 
binding properties (Ozsoy 2015). (1 1a—b)—(13a-b) illustrate that a constituent long 
distance fronted out of its containing clause to the presubject position in the matrix 
clause does not satisfy Condition A with respect to the elements in the root clause. 
The long distance fronted constituent does not bind the anaphor in the matrix subject 
(11a—b), does not repair weak cross over effect (12a—b), nor does it give rise to bound 
pronoun reading (13a-b). 


(21) a. *[Birbirleri-ninj anne-ler-i [,p [vp [cp [rp Zeynep-in [,p gocuk-lar-3; 
each other-GEN mother-PL-3POSS -GEN _ child-PL-ACC 
[vp ti gor-dug-ti-nti] v] T] C] — sdylti-yor] v] T] C]. 
see- NOM-3POSS-ACC _ say-PRT 
‘Each other;’s mothers said that Zeynep saw the childrenj.’ 
b.*[Cocuk-lar-1; [birbirleri-ninj anne-ler-i [,p ti [vp [cp ti [rp Zeynep-in [yp ti 
child-PL-ACC each other-GEN mother-PL-3POSS -GEN 
[vp ti gor-dug-t-nti] v] T] C] —sdylii-yor] v] T] C]. 
see- NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PRT 
‘The childrenj, each other;’s mothers said that Zeynep saw.’ 


(22) a. *[cp[rp pro; anne-si_ [,p_ [vp [cp [rp Zeynep-in [,p [vp herkes-i, 


mother-3POSS - GEN everyone-ACC 
gor- diig-ti-nii] v] T] C] sdyle-di] v] T] C]. 
see-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PAST 
‘Everyone, his mother said Zeynep saw.’ 
b. *lop Herkes-i; [rp pro; anne-si Lp ti [ce ti [rp Zeynep-in [vp ti [vp 
ti 
everyone-ACC mother-3POSS -GEN 
gor- diig-ti-nii] v] T] C] sdyle-di] v] T] C]. 
see-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PAST 
‘Everyone, his mother said Zeynep saw.’ 
(23) a. *lop [rp proj anne-si [vp [vp [cel te Zeynep-in [ve [vp kim;-i 
mother-3POSS —GEN who-ACC 
ara-dig-1- mi] v] T] C] soyle-di] v] T] C]? 
call-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PAST 
“Who did his mother say Zeynep saw?’ 
b. *[cpKim-i; [jp pro; anne-si (cp[rp Zeynep-in [ve [ve [ ti 
who-ACC mother-3POSS —GEN 


ara-dig-1]- ni] v] T] C]  sdyle-di] v] T] C]? 
call-NOM-3POSS-ACC _ say-PAST 
“Who did his mother say Zeynep saw?’ (Ozsoy 2015; 11-12) 


The ‘total reconstruction’ effect in (21)—(23) is as if LF does not ‘see’ the copy of 
the displaced constituent where it is pronounced but interprets the lower copy in the 
embedded clause. In this respect, long distance fronting seems to be a PF rather than 
a syntactic operation in the sense of Saito (1989), Aoun and Benmamoun (1998), 
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and Sauerland and Elbourne (2002). Independent evidence however shows that long 
distance fronting is a syntactic, not a PF, operation. 

Long distance fronting manifests argument-adjunct asymmetry, island sensitivity, 
and superiority effects- a combination of properties which would be difficult to 
account for under a PF analysis. 


(i) Argument-adjunct asymmetry 


(24) a. [rp Aylin [vp Zeynep-e [cp [1p Berna-nin [1p [vp 0 kitab-1 yarin 
-DAT -3GEN _ that book-ACC tomorrow 
oku-yacag-1-m ]]]] sdyle-mis],]T]C ]. 
read-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-REP 
“Aylin has reportedly told Zeynep that Berna will read that book.’ 


b.O. kitab-1; [rp Aylin [vp ti [ve Zeynep-e [cp ti [rp Berna-nin Le ti [ve t 
that book-ACC -DAT -3GEN 
yarin oku-yacag-1-m1]]]] sdyle-mis] ,] T ] C J. 
tomorrow read-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-REP 


c. *[Yarm; [rp Aylin [yp Zeynep-e [cp [rp Berna-nin [yp 0. kitabj-1 t 
tomorrow -DAT -3GEN _ that book-ACC 
oku-yacag-1]-n1 sdyle-mis] , ] T ] C J. 
read-NOM-3POSS-ACC __ say-HS 


Given that arguments are selected in their own clause, there is a copy of the 
displaced constituent in the embedded clause in (24b). 

In (24c), the temporal adverb yarin ‘tomorrow’ is compatible with the -(y)AcAK 
‘FUT Nom’ nominalizer on the embedded predicate, but not with the —-ml/s ‘hearsay’ 
TAM marker on the matrix verb. Adjuncts are not selected. Therefore in (24c) there 
is no copy of the adjunct yarin ‘tomorrow’ in the lower clause for LF to interpret 
under the copy analysis of movement. The adjunct hence cannot ‘reconstruct’ to the 
embedded clause. We hold that the adjunct has entered the derivation at the matrix 
clause level. The ungrammaticality of (24c) is therefore due to the incompatibility 
of the adjunct yarin ‘tomorrow’ with the past tense of the matrix T. 


(ii) Island sensitivity 


Long distance fronting obeys CNPC. Since the influential work of Ross (1967), sen- 
sitivity to island constraints has been taken to be a strong argument for the syntactic 
nature of movement within the generative tradition. In Turkish, a constituent of a 
complex noun phrase cannot move overtly out of its clause.!° 


'°Overt movement out of a complex noun phrase as in (25a) behaves differently from covert move- 
ment of a constituent out of an island in Turkish. As (i) illustrates, Turkish licenses movement of 
wh-phrases out of a complex noun phrase. 


(i) [xp [cp Kim-in yaz-dig-1] mektub-u oku-du-n? (Ozsoy 1996;1) 
who-GEN  write-NOM-3POSS _letter-ACC read-PAST-2SG 
‘Who did you read [the letter [ t wrote]]? 
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(25) a. [rpBen [\p [ve[Np[cp bu konu-yu tartis-an] bir kitab-a]] 
I this subject-ACC discuss-PART a book-DAT 
rastla-ma-di-m]v]T] C ]. 
come.across-NEG-PAST-1ISG 
‘I did not come across a book that discusses this issue.’ 


b.?*[cp Bu konu-yu [rp ben [,p [vp [np [cp be kone-ye tartis-an]] 
this subject-ACC I discuss-PART 


bir kitab-a]]  rastla-ma-di-m],,] T] C ]. 
a_ book-DAT run.into-NEG-PAST-1SG 


(25b) is at best marginal, evidence that long distance fronting is sensitive to 
islandhood, i.e. long distance fronting is a syntactic operation. 


(ii) LDF and wh-phrases 


Additional evidence to the syntactic nature of long distance fronting comes from 
constructions in which wh-phrases undergo long distance fronting. (26) illustrates 
an embedded question construction which is ambiguous between the root and indi- 
rect question interpretation under the appropriate syntactic conditions, i.e. when the 
matrix verb selects a C° with the [+Q] feature. 


(26) a. Képek — kim-i kovali-yor? 
dog-NOM who-ACC_ chase-PROG 
‘Who is the dog chasing?’ 


b. [cp [rp Aylin [\p [vp [cp [rp kope-in [yp [vp kim-ij /KIM-I; 
dog-GEN who-ACC 
kovala-dig-1-n1] |]] duy-mus]v]T]C] f{\)./[/? 
chase-NOM-3POSS-ACC __ hear-REP 
(i) ‘Aylin has heard who the dog has chased t \.’ 
(ii) ‘Who; did Aylin hear the dog has chased t; ?/’ 


The potential ambiguity between the root and indirect question readings of con- 
structions similar to (26b) is resolved through prosody (Ozsoy 2009). The indirect 
question reading has the sentential closure intonation with a falling tone, represented 
with the notation [\] in the (i) reading of (26b). The phonological reflex of the root 
question interpretation is stress on the wh-phrase in the embedded clause and final 
rising intonation represented with the notation [/] in (26b-ii). The wh—phrase under- 
goes LF-raising to the relevant Spec,CP for scope interpretation (Huang 1984). In the 
case in which the wh-phrase is selected by the matrix predicate, the wh-phrase moves 
to Spec,CP of its containing clause to check the [wh] feature of the embedded C°. 
For the root clause reading, it moves successive cyclically to Spec,CP of the matrix 
clause to check the [wh] feature of the root C°. (27a—b) are the LF representations 
of the indirect question and root question readings of (26a—b) respectively. 


Ozsoy (1996) had proposed a feature percolation analysis for (i) along the lines of Nichigauchi 
(1992) where the wh-feature of the wh-phrase Kim-in ‘who-GEN’ percolates to the phrasal projec- 
tion containing the relative clause, marking the DP as [+wh] so that the whole DP is pied-piped to 
Spec,CP at LF, rendering the structure interpretable.. 
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(27) a. [cp [rp Aylin [vp [vp [cp kim-i; [rp k6peg-in [vp tj [vp tj kovala-dig-1-n1] I] 
who-ACC  dog-GEN chase-NOM-3POSS-ACC 


duy-mus]v]T]C] 
hear-HS 
“Aylin has heard who; the dog has chased tj.’ 


b.[cp Kim-i; [rp Aylin [yp [ve [cp ti [rp k6peg-in [yp ti [ve ti 
who-ACC dog-GEN 
kovala-dig-1-n1]]]] duy-mus] ,]T]C] 
chase-NOM-3POSS-ACC hear-HS 
‘Who; did Aylin hear the dog has chased t; ?/’ 


Significantly, a wh-phrase can move out of its containing clause and move to the 
presubject position of the matrix clause in overt syntax. 


(28) [cp KiM-I, /*Kim-i [rp Aylin Lp [vp [cp tj [rp k6peg-in Le tj [vp t 
who-ACC dog-GEN 
kovala-dig-1-n1]]]] duy-mus],] T]C J. 
chase-NOM-3POSS-ACC hear-HS 
‘Who; did Aylin hear the dog has chased t; ?/ *.’ 


The movement of the wh-phrase to the matrix clause in (28) is triggered by the [+F] 
feature it hosts. This is evident in the fact that the long distance fronted constituent 
is obligatorily stressed in (28), i.e., it bears the feature [+F]. Thus, wh-phrases long 
distance front in those cases where they are assigned the information structure feature 
[+F]. 

Furthermore, in multiple wh-constructions in which the wh-phrases are con- 
stituents of different clauses, fronting applies only to the one in the higher clause, 
showing that LDF of wh-phrases exhibits superiority effects. 


(29) a. [ce [rp Sen [Lp [vp kim-e; [cp [rp Ayse-nin [vp kim-i 
you who-DAT -GEN — who-ACC 
[vp ti g6r-diig-ti-nii]]]] sdyle-di-n] v] T]C] / 


see-NOM-3POSS-ACC_ say-PAST-2SG 
‘Who; did you say Ayse saw who?’ 


b. [cp KiM-E; [TP sen [vp tj [vp [cp kim-i; [TP Ayse-nin [vp ti 
who-DAT you who-ACC -GEN 
[vp ti gor-diig-ti-nii]]]] sdyle-di-n |] T]C]/ 
see-NOM-3POSS-ACC_ say-PAST-2SG 


Cc. *lop KiM-I; [rp sen [ve [vp kim-e [cp tj [rp Ayse-nin [ve tj 
who-ACC you wh-DAT -GEN 
[vp ti g6r-diig-ti-nii]]]] s6yle-di-n],] T]C]/ 
see-NOM-3POSS-ACC_ say-PAST-2SG 


Also, in multiple wh-constructions in which the wh-phrases are constituents of 
the lower clause, it is the higher of the wh-phrases that can front in the root question 
reading. This is illustrated in (30a—d). (30a) is the indirect question construction. 
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(30b-d) are root question constructions. (30d) in which the lower of the wh-phrases 
has been fronted out of its containing clause is at best marginal. 


(30) a. [TP Sen [vp [vp [cp [TP kim-in; [vp [ve kim-i gor-dtig-ti-nti]]]] 
you who -GEN wh-ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-du-n] v JTJC]\ 
hear-PAST-2SG 
“You heard who saw who.’ 


b. [rp Sen [vp [vp [cp [rp KIM-IN; [ve t} [vp kim-i [ti gor-diig-ii-nii]]]] 
you who -GEN wh-ACC  see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-du-n? ] v JTJC] / 
hear-PAST-2SG 
“Who; did you hear t; saw who?’ 


Cy [cp KIM-IN; [sen [cp kim-in; [TP tj [vp kim-i tj [ti gor-diig-ti-nti]]]] 
who -GEN you wh-ACC  see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-du-n? ]v JT]C]/ 
hear-PAST-2SG 


d. *KIM-i; sen [cel te kim-in; [ vp Kit-4; tj [ t gér-diig-t-nti] ]] 
wh-ACC you who-GEN wh-ACC  see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
duy-du-n? ] v JTJC]/ 
hear-PAST-2SG 


Following Ozsoy (2015), we take the argument-adjunct asymmetry, island sen- 
sitivity and the behavior of wh-phrases in embedded clauses as evidence that long 
distance fronting is a syntactic operation in Turkish and that it is motivated by the 
uninterpretable [F] feature hosted by goal which moves successive cyclically to the 
matrix CP domain to value its uninterpretable feature. In the absence of the relevant 
V-movement which triggers feature percolation in the root clause, the feature match- 
ing the uninterpretable [+F] feature of the goal remains on the C° head. The long 
distance fronted goal therefore moves to Spec,CP of the matrix clause to check its 
uninterpretable feature, giving rise to the A’-binding properties of the long distance 
fronted constituent.7° 

As the output of a syntactic operation, the total reconstruction effect of the long 
distance fronted constituents is therefore due to the nature of the position occupied 
by the constituent at the point the derivation is sent to Spell Out. The long distance 
fronted constituent is in Spec,CP. 

We now turn to the discussion of the derivation of a multiple fronting construction 
in which local and long distance fronting have applied. 


20 As the following example illustrates, the long distance fronted constituent can bind an anaphor in 
the subject phrase of its own clause. This shows that it moves to Spec, TP of its own clause before 
moving to Spec, CP of the matrix clause. 


(i) [Zeynep-i; [Aylin [,» [cp [rp tj kendi képeg-i-nin [yp t; kovala-dig-1-n1]]] sdyle-di]]]. 
-ACC self dog-3POSS-GEN chase-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PAST 
‘Aylin said that it was Zeynep that SELF’s dog chased.’ 
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4 Multiple Fronting Constructions 


Turkish licenses multiple fronting constructions in which elements of two locali- 
ties—the root clause and the embedded clause—are fronted to the domain of the 
matrix CP. Contradictory to the predictions of the discussion on the properties of 
local and long distance fronting in Sects. 2 and 3 respectively, such multiple fronting 
constructions yield a crossing not a nesting configuration. The movement paths of 
the locally and long distance fronted constituents in such multiple fronting construc- 
tions, illustrated in examples (1a—c) and repeated here for convenience’ sake, exhibit 
the unpredicted crossing pattern. 


(1) a. [ce[tpZeynep [,p Ayse-ye [cp [rp pro Ercan-1 gér-eces-i]]-ni sdyle-di]]] 
-DAT -ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC_  say-PAST 
‘Zeynep told Ayse that she would see Ercan.' 


b. *[Ercan-1j [ Aygse-yei [re Zeynep ti [cp [rp pro tj) gor-eceg-i]]-ni —_ sdyle-di]]] 
-ACC -DAT see-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PAST 


c. [Ayse-ye;[Ercan-1; [rp Zeynep t; [cp [rp pro t, gor-eceg-i]]-ni sdyle-di]]] 
-DAT -ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PAST 


Given that local fronting is movement to Spec,TP and long distance fronting to 
Spec,CP of the root clause as discussed in the previous sections, the ungrammaticality 
of (1b) in which the long distance fronted constituent Ercan-1 “Ercan-ACC’ appears 
to the left of the locally fronted constituent of the matrix clause Ayse-ye ‘Ayse-DAT’ 
is unexpected. So is the grammaticality of (1c) in which the movement paths of the 
two fronted constituents cross. 

The crossing paths in (1c) are also in violation of Richards’ (2003) architecture 
who predicts a nesting configuration when the constituents undergoing movement 
target specifiers of different heads, a crossing configuration when they target speci- 
fiers of the same head. As an anonymous reviewer comments, this statement about 
Richards’ architecture is not in fact entirely accurate. Within Richards’ architecture, 
‘different heads would result in a nesting configuration only if the two heads target 
the same types of features. When the two heads target different sorts of features (@ 
vs. 8), crossing is possible’ (reviewer’s note). Given that in Turkish, local and long 
distance fronting are triggered by the same feature, i.e. information structure feature 
§, multiple fronting constructions such as (1a—c) in Turkish are predicted to adhere 
to Richards’ architecture, i.e. exhibit a nesting, not a crossing, configuration. The 
(un)grammaticality of (1b—c) hence needs to be explained. 

One possible account of the facts above is to hold that fronting is not a syntactic 
operation in Turkish. This would mean that binding facts discussed in Sects. 2 and 3 
are in fact the output of mechanisms not related to fronting hence are not sufficient 
evidence for the syntactic nature of local and long distance fronting in Turkish. An 
alternate argument would be that Turkish multiple fronting constructions in (1a—c) 
support van Urk’s account of movement, i.e., the A-/A’—distinction is not a matter 
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of the nature of the positions the fronted constituents target but of the nature of the 
probing feature. 

With respect to the first option, i.e., that fronting is not a syntactic operation, hence 
binding facts putatively exhibited by local and long distance fronted constituents are 
in fact the output of independent mechanisms in grammar, note that any rules or 
principles specific to binding as part of grammar are banned by the Inclusiveness 
principle of strong minimalism (Chomsky 2013). Chomsky states that coreference 
is derived from principles and constructs that exit independently of binding, i.e. 
c-command. 

It is significant that of the two approaches to binding in the literature, the co- 
constituency analysis proposed by Kayne (2002) and Zwart (2002) respectively for 
the pronoun and anaphor phenomena would require a highly unusual syntactic deriva- 
tion for those constructions like (8a—b) in Turkish, repeated below as (54a-b), in 
which the anaphor is not the head of its phrase. 


(54) a. *[cp [1p Birbirleri-nin yayinci-lar-1 [,p [vp yazari-lar-1 elestir-di-ler] v] T] C] 
each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS writer-PL-ACC criticize-PAST-PL 
‘Each others;’ publishers criticized the writers;.’ 
b. [cp [rp Yazar-lar-1; birbirleri-nin yayici-lar-1 [,p ti [vp ti elestir-di-ler] v] T] C] 
writer-PL-ACC each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS_criticize-PAST-PL 
‘Each others;’ publishers criticized the writersi.’ 


Moreover the analysis makes no predictions regarding the relative position of the 
two binders in the multiple fronting constructions. 

The feature valuation under Agree analysis of anaphora proposed by Rooryck and 
Wyngaerd (2011) too would require an extremely complicated, i.e. uneconomical, 
derivation to account for the anaphor facts of (54a—b). The copy-move approach to 
binding relations assumes reflexives to enter syntax with interpretable but unval- 
ued phi-features which need to be valued by the interpretable phi-features of the 
antecedent under Agree to render the anaphor interpretable by LF. Accordingly, in 
constructions such as (54a—b) where the anaphor is not the head of its phrase, a very 
unlikely derivation would have to be posited to place the anaphor in the specifier 
position of the antecedent to have its uninterpretable phi-features valued. 

The above discussion leads to the conclusion that the binding facts of constructions 
in which constituents of the local and embedded clauses appear in their noncanonical 
positions can be accounted for by neither of the two minimalist approaches to binding 
in the literature. Also with respect to van Urk’s derivational approach to the A-/A’- 
properties of the fronted constituents, arguments to the effect that such an approach 
cannot account for the difference between the local long distance fronted constituents 
were pointed out in the previous sections. We therefore hold that the facts of (1a—c) 
and the grammaticality of the crossing configuration in (1c) can be explained if we 
assume the crossing configuration to be the output of a syntactic derivation triggered 
by Agree and as such is the output of the interaction of feature percolation (Chomsky 
2008; Miyagawa 2005, 2010), feature movement (Saito 2003) and copy theory of 
phrasal movement (Chomsky 1993). The interaction yields a configuration in which 
the order of the constituents displaced by the two syntactic operations- local and long 
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distance fronting—tesults in a crossing configuration at the point the matrix CP is 
sent to Spell Out. 

We hold that in a multiple fronting construction like (1a—c) in which constituents 
of the two domains are displaced, targeting the specifier position of two distinct 
heads in the matrix CP domain, i.e., T° and C° heads respectively, the locally fronted 
constituent moves in two steps. It first moves to Spec, TP where it values the inherited 
uninterpretable feature of the T head. The locally fronted constituent then moves 
to Spec,CP where the movement is licensed by the presence of the information 
structure feature on the C-head. The long distance fronting constituent, motivated 
by the uninterpretable information structure feature it hosts, also moves to Spec,CP 
where it tucks into the lower of the Spec,CP positions, thus giving rise to the crossing 
configuration of the two fronted constituents before the derivation is sent to Spell 
Out. 

The movement of the locally fronted constituent from Spec,TP to Spec,CP is 
motivated by the presence of the information structure $-feature [+focus] on the 
C-head. Consequently, there are two copies of the locally fronted constituent, one 
in Spec,CP, one in Spec,TP, at the point the derivation is sent to Spell Out. The two 
copies are interpreted by different interpretive levels, LF and PF—PF interprets the 
higher copy, LF the lower copy. 

We hold that this apparent violation of the path configuration in terms of Richards’ 
architecture is motivated by the Principle of Transparency in Binding Relations that 
holds in the grammar of Turkish. The Principle of Transparency in Binding Relations 
states that the initial c-command relation of the potential antecedents should be 
respected at the output in those cases in which the antecedents are moved out of 
their respective domains in the course of the derivation. This ensures transparency 
in the locality relations between the respective antecedents and anaphors where the 
movement of the locally fronted constituent to Spec,CP aligns the leftmost binder 
with the leftmost bindee in the configuration yielding the ordering of the potentially 
coindexed pairs as [g XPj ....YP;_..ZP; [. ...KPj_]...] at the point the matrix CP 
phase is sent to Spell Out. LF interprets the copy in Spec,TP while PF interprets 
the moved copy. The movement thus linearizes the constituents according to the 
locality relations of the antecedent-anaphor pairs in the construction. In this respect 
the derivation of a multiple fronting construction such as (la—c) is an instantiation 
of the ‘condition of minimal structural rather than minimal linear distance’ principle 
of Chomsky (2013). 


5 Cyclic Linearization and Fronting 


We now turn to discuss the predictions of Cyclic Linearization (CL) to the facts 
of multiple fronting constructions discussed above. Within the multiple spell out 
approach to syntactic derivations, CL holds that the order established at the end 
of a particular Spell-out domain cannot be deleted or reversed in the course of a 
derivation, i.e. the constituent order in a Spell-out domain is fixed at Spell Out. In 
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contrast to the Agree-Attract model where Phase Impenetrability Condition (PIC) 
restricts movement to only the head and the constituent(s) in the edge of the phase 
(Chomsky 2001a, b, 2008, 2013), Fox and Pesetsky hold that all constituents of a 
phase, i.e. the specifier, head, and complement, can interact with the higher phase as 
long as their relative ordering is maintained as established at Spell-Out. 

CL also accounts for constructions in which fronting has applied out of the edge of 
a possessive subject and object DP in Turkish, DPposs-supy and DPposs-opy respec- 
tively. Regarding Turkish as a DP or an NP language (cf. BoSkovié and Sener 2014), 
we follow the argumentation put forth by Arslan-Kechriotis (2008) and hold that 
Turkish possesses a DP structure.”! Within the assumption that DPs are spell out 
domains (Chomsky 2004; BoSkovié 2005; Svevonius 2004), we further hold that 
DPs are phases in Turkish. Fronting out of a subject and object DPpogss is subject 
to linearization constraints. We show that a framework such as CL which explains 
constraints on constituent order in terms of a ‘freezing’ effect within an earlier spell 
out domain accounts for the facts of fronting out of a DPposs in Turkish, particularly 
in constructions involving multiple fronting out of DPposs. 


5.1 CLand Argument Fronting 


In accordance with the assumptions of Cyclic Linearization, the derivation of the 
local fronting construction in (31) proceeds as follows. 


(31) [re Yazar;-lar-1 [rp birbirleri-nin — yayinci-lar-1 [lve yezertart ) 
writer-PL-ACC each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS 
elestir-di-ler]]]] 
criticize-PAST-PL 
‘Each others;’ publishers criticized the writers.’ 


DPacc yazar;-lar-1 ‘author-PL-ACC’ merges with V elestir-di-ler ‘criticize- 
PAST-AGR’ forming VP (32a). v? introduces the subject DPnom Dbirbirleri-nin 
yayinci-lar-i “each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS’ saturating the argument struc- 
ture (32b). DPacc which hosts the [u— + F] moves out of VP to the presubject 
position within the vP domain (through Greed). In that position, DPacc precedes the 
subject DP. Thus at the point the vP phase is sent to Spell Out the constituent order 
is DPacc < DPnom <V. 


2! With respect to Boskovic’ (2008, 2012, 2013) DP/NP typology of languages, whether Turkish is 
a DP or an NP language has been extensively discussed in the literature. Oztiirk (2006) and recently 
BoSkovié and Sener (2014) have argued that Turkish is an NP language. Arslan-Kechriotis (2008) 
however has put forth arguments to the effect that Turkish has a DP structure. 
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(32) a. external merge 
[vp yazarj-lar-1 elestir-di-ler] 
writer-PL-ACC criticize-PAST-3PL 


b. external merge of DPnom: 
{\p birbirleri-nin = yayinci-lar-1 [vp yazar;-lar-1 elestir-di-ler] v’] 
each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS writer-PL-ACC criticize-PAST-3PL 


c. internal merge of DP4cc within vP 
[\p yazar;-lar-1 birbirleri-nin yayinci-lar-1 [vp t; elestir-di-ler] v’] 
writer-PL-ACC each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS criticize-PAST-3PL 


When the CP domain is formed in (d), T° inherits the unvalued ¢- and 6-features 
from the phase head C°. The subject DPnom and DPacc move to the respective 
multiple specifiers of TP projected by the unvalued @- and 5-features to value and 
check the uninterpretable ~-features of T° and the 8-feature of DP acc. 


d. Movement of DPnomto Spec,T° 
(cp [rp birbirleri-nin § — yayinci-lar-1; [.p yazar-lar-1; tj 
each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS _writer-PL-ACC 
[vp t; elestir-di-ler]v’ ]T]C] 
criticize-PAST-3PL 


e. Movement of DP cc to Spec,T° 
(cp [re Yazar;-lar-1 birbirleri-nin yayinct-lar-1 Leti tj 
writer-PL-ACC each other-GEN publisher-PL-3POSS 
[vp t; elestir-di-ler] v’ ]T]C] 
criticize-PAST-3PL 


In (32e), the constituent order is one in which DPacc precedes DPyowm at the point 
the CP phase is sent to Spell Out: DPacccppNOM < V. Given that the constituent 
order in CP does not contradict the constituent order established in the vP phase, the 
output of the derivation is convergent. PF can interpret the derivation. 

The derivation of a long distance fronting construction exemplified in (33) pro- 
ceeds as follows. 


(33) [ce Cocuk-lar-1; [rp Zeynep [cp [rpt; birbirleri-nin; — anne-ler-i-nin; 
child-PL-ACC each other-GEN mother-PL-3POSS-GEN 
Le tit) [vp ti gor-diig-ti-nti]v ]T]C] sdyle-di]]. 
see- NOM-3POSS-ACC say-PAST 
‘The children;, Zeynep said each other;’s mothers saw tj.’ 


DPacc Cocuk-lar-i ‘child-PL-ACC’ of the embedded VP merges with V. DPacc 
which hosts the unvalued [uv + F] feature moves to the left of the subject DPgrn 
of the lower clause before the embedded vP is sent to Spell Out. At the point the 
embedded vP is sent to Spell Out, the DPacc precedes the embedded subject DPggen 
which also contains an anaphor so that the constituent order is DPacce DPcen. 
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(i) Fronting within the embedded clause 


(34) a. [vp DPcGen [vp DPacc Vv ] v] 


b. [ep DPacci DPcen [ve ti tk ] Vitv] 
| i | 


c. [cp [trp DPacci DPcen be tit} [ve to tk] Vitvm J TIC] 
| | ee cel 
| | ii 


| iil | 


When the matrix vP projects, DPacc hosting the feature [uw + F] moves to the 
Spec,vP of the root clause from which position it c-commands the anaphor in the sub- 
ject DP birbirleri-nin; anne-ler-i-nin ‘each other- GEN mother-PL-3POSS-—GEN’. 
However, the anaphor has to adjoin to the higher functional category T°. The 
antecedent DPacc Cocuk-lar-1 ‘child-PL-ACC’ which hosts the feature [u + F] 
moves to Spec,TP of the embedded clause, thereby c-commanding and binding the 
anaphor. In that position, it is the leftmost constituent in the lower clause. However, 
it cannot value its [u + F] feature, therefore when the matrix vP is formed, it adjoins 
to Spec,vP of the higher clause. Given that, in contrast to the orthodox minimalist 
theory which holds that movement can apply only out of the phase edge, CL licenses 
movement out of any position within the phase as long as the order of constituents in 
the phase is respected in the higher phase, the constituent of the lower clause does not 
need to move to Spec,CP of its own clause before moving to Spec,vP of the higher 
clause. It however cannot value its [u — F] feature in Spec,vP of the higher clause 
either. 


(ii) Fronting across clause boundaries 


d. [cpDPacci [reDPcenlve ti tice [rp ti tj Le tit; [ve ti te] tk] Vitv TIC] tm] tn] 
VintvaJT] C] 
| | |i | 
| |_ii 


ili 


e. [cpDPacci [reDPcenlv ti ti[cp [re ti t} be tit) [ve ti tk] tk] Vitv TIC] 
tm]ta][VntvalT] C] 
| | | |i | 
| | | aia) 


| iii 


When the matrix CP phase is formed with the phase head C® hosting the [-+F] 
feature, DPacc of the embedded clause moves to Spec,CP to check its unvalued [u + 
F] feature with that of C°. In this position, the long distance fronted constituent is in 
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the leftmost position in the matrix CP and as such precedes the other constituents of 
the phase. Consequently, there is no stage in the derivation of a long distance fronting 
construction in which the constituent order established at a lower phase is violated 
in a higher phase. The DPacc of the embedded clause which hosts the feature [u + 
F] moves successive cyclically to (1) Spec,vP of its own clause, (ii) Spec, TP of the 
embedded clause, (iii) Spec,vP of the matrix clause and (iv) Spec,CP of the matrix 
clause. The derivation in (33) converges. 


5.2 Movement Out of the Edge of DP 


Turkish licenses fronting out of the edge of a possessive DP.”* Fronting out of a DP 
exhibits subject-object asymmetry. Movement out of the edge of a DP is licensed as 
long as the resulting order of the head of the DP and the moved constituent respects 
the order of these two constituents before the movement has applied. (35a—b) and 
(36a-b) illustrate the asymmetry. 


(35) a. [Cocug-un anne-si] képeg-i kovala-di. 
boy-GEN mother-POSS dog-ACC  chase-PAST 
‘The boy’s mother chased the dog.’ 
b. *Cocug-un képeg-i; anne-si ti kovala-di. 
boy-GEN dog-ACC mother-POSS chase-PAST 


(36) a. Cocuk [yavru-nun anne-sini ] kovaladi. 
boy —puppy-GEN mother-POSS-ACC chase-PAST 
‘The boy chased the dog’s mother.’ 
b. Yavru-nun; cocuk [ tj anne-si-ni ] kovala-di. 
puppy-GEN boy mother-POSS-ACC  chase-PAST 


(35) and (36) are constructions in which one of the arguments is an externally 
merged possessive DP where the head of the respective argument is marked with 
POSS(ESSIVE) (and CASE marker appropriate for the function of the argument—NoM, 
ACC) and the constituent in Spec, DP with GEN(ITIVE): 


(37) a. [ep [ve [pp DPcen < DPposs Jacc V] v] 


In (35), DPposs is the subject, in (36) the object of its clause. The (a) sentences in 
both (35) and (36) represent the canonical order of constituents in a Turkish clause 
where the subject DPnom precedes the object DPacc. 

In (36b), DPgen of the possessive DPacc kdpeg-in anne-si-ni ‘the dog’s mother’ 
has moved out of the DP to the left of the subject cocuk “boy’. CL licenses the con- 
struction in that there is no stage in the derivation of the construction which violates 
the linearization condition of CL. The derivation of (34b) proceeds as follows. When 


?2Kornfilt (2005) discusses cases in which an adjunct of a DP moves to the postverbal position 
within a clause. 
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the vP is formed by the external merge of the arguments, the order of the constituents 
is as follows: 


(38) [Le DPnNom<[[pp-acc DPcen<DP poss] V] v ] 


DPgen which is at the edge of the possessive DPacc moves out of its DP to the 
left of DPNom within the vP domain, so that at the stage where the vP is sent to Spell 
Out the order of the constituents is one where DPgen precedes DPyom. 


(39) [ep DPcen.i< DPNom<[pp-acc ti <DPposs] ] 


When the CP phase is formed as in (38), the resulting order is DPgen < DPNom 
< DPposs. 


(40) [ce DPcen-i < DPNom-x <[p ti < tk< [pp-acc. ti <DPposs] ] 


Crucially, the resulting order does not violate the order in the vP. The order of 
constituents at the output of internal merge respects the constituent order in the vP 
phase, hence the grammaticality of (36b). 

(35b) on the other hand is an instance in which the object DPacc képeg-i “dog- 
ACC’ appears between DPgen and the head of the possessive subject phrase DPjom 
Cocug-un annesi ‘the boy’s mother’. The construction is ungrammatical, i.e. the 
movement of the object DPacc képeg-i ‘dog-ACC’ is illicit. Given that in the initial 
stage of the movement in (33b) DPacc kdpeg-i ‘dog-ACC’ cannot internally merge 
into a position between DPgen and DPposs of the subject phrase DPyom, it moves 
to a position preceding the subject DPNoy in the vP phase. The order of constituents 
at the point the vP phase is sent to Spell Out is hence DPacc < DPgen < DPposs. 
The order in the CP phase of (33b) however is one where DPgen precedes DPacc. 
DPcen < DPacc < DPposs, The order violates the order in the vP phase, hence the 
ungrammaticality of (33b). PF cannot interpret the construction. CL predicts the 
ungrammaticality. 

Subject-object asymmetry is observed in movement out of the subject Spec,DP 
when the object also undergoes movement, both crossing a high adverb, the con- 
stituent in the Spec,DP position moves out of the DPposs crossing over a CP adjunct. 


a. Crossing high adverb 


A constituent at the edge of a subject or object DPposs can move out of its domain, 
crossing a sentential adverb phrase. 


(41) a. Cocug-un; belliki [tjanne-si] képeg-i kovala-di. 
boy-GEN obviously mother-POSS dog-ACC chase-PAST 
“The boy’s mother obviously chased the dog.’ 


b. K6peg-in belliki ¢ocuk anne-si-ni kovala-d. 
dog-GEN obviously boy mother-POSS-ACC chase-PAST 
“The boy obviously chased the dog’s mother.’ 
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In (41a), the order of constituents in the spell out domain of vP is DP Gen-suss < 
DP poss-suss < DPopy < V. The sentential adverbial phrase belli ki ‘obviously’ enters 
the derivation in the next phase. The movement of DP gen-supy across the adverbial 
phrase does not violate the order of the constituents in the vP phase, therefore the 
movement of DP Gen-supy iS sanctioned. (41b) on the other is derived by the move- 
ment of DP Grn-ops Ko6peg-in ‘the dog’s’ to the left of the subject phrase in the vP 
phase before the phase is sent to Spell Out. When the sentential adverbial phrase 
belli ki ‘obviously’ enters the derivation in the higher phase and DP ggn-opy Moves 
over the adverbial, the resulting order DP Gen-ops < AdvP < DPsupy < DP poss-ops < 
V respects the constituent order in the vP phase. The output is therefore interpretable 
both by LF and PF. 


b. Crossing a vP adverbial phrase 


CL also makes correct predictions regarding the grammaticality of constructions 
in which DPgen moves out a possessive DP crossing a low adverbial phrase. DPggen 
cannot move out of the edge of a possessive subject phrase DPpogss-supy crossing a 
low adverbial phrase but DPgen of a possessive object phrase can. (42) in which 
DPcen has been fronted out of a subject DPposs crossing over a vP adverbial phrase 
is ungrammatical. 


(42) *Cocug-un; mahsus/cabucak [t,anne-si]  k6peg-i kovala-di. 
Boy-GEN _ deliberately/quickly mother-POSS dog-ACC chase-PAST 
‘The boy’s mother deliberately/quickly chased the dog.’ 


The ungrammaticality of (42) is predicted by CL. The vP adverbial phrase mah- 
sus/cabucak ‘deliberately/quickly’ enters the derivation in a position higher than the 
subject DPposs in Spec,vP. Moving DPgen out of the subject DPposs would mean 
that DPgen-sugy Moves to a higher Spec,vP position. However, movement from one 
specifier position to another specifier position of the same head, i.e. v in (42), is not 
licensed, hence the ungrammaticality of (42). 

DPcen however can be fronted out of an object DP, crossing a vP adverbial. 


(43) ’Képeg-in cocuk mahsus/gabucak anne-si-ni —kovala-du. 
dog-GEN boy deliberately/quickly mother-POSS chase-PAST 
‘The boy deliberately/quickly chased the dog’s mother.’ 


DPcen képeg-in ‘the dog’s’ of the object phrase képeg-in anne-si-ni ‘the dog’s 
mother’ moves out of its containing DPposs before the vP is sent to Spell Out. The 
ordering in the vP phase is given in (44). 


(44) DPcen-ops < DPsups< AdvP < DPposs-opy V 


The order of the constituents at the point the CP phase is sent to Spell Out respects 
this order. The ordering in the CP is given in (45). 


(45) DPsuss< DPcen-op; < AdvP < DPposs-ops V 
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Given that the order of DPggn-ops with respect to DPsyp; in the CP phase respects 
their relative order in the vP phase, the derivation converges. PF can interpret the 
construction. As such, CL predicts the grammaticality of (45). 

Significantly, as discussed for Japanese (Miyagawa 1989) and Korean (Ko 
2005), movement out of a DP also distinguishes between an unergative and 
passive/unaccusative subject. DPgen of an unergative possessive subject phrase 
DPposs-supy cannot cross a vP adverbial phrase. DPgen of a passive or an unaccusative 
subject phrase DPposs-supy however can, as exemplified in (46a—b) respectively. 


(46) a. "Ev-in hirsiz-lar tarafindan kapi-s1_ —_kurcala-n-mis. 
house-GEN thief-PL by door-POSS tamper-PASS-REP 
‘The door of the house was tampered by the thieves.’ 


b. ’Kedi-nin bu hastalik-tan anne-si 6l-miis. 
cat-GEN this illness-ABL mother-POSS die-REP 
‘The cat’s mother died from this illness.’ 


In (46a), DPgen ev-in ‘house-GEN’ of the subject phrase of a passive construction 
has moved over the agentive phrase hursiz-lar tarafindan ‘by the thieves’. In (46b), 
DP cen kedi-nin ‘the cat’s’ of the subject phrase of an unaacusative construction has 
grammatically moved over the cause phrase bu hastalik-tan ‘from this illness’. 


c. Multiple crossing 


Multiple movement constructions in which the object as well as the constituent 
in Spec,DPsypy both cross a high adjunct phrase, the object cannot occur between 
the fronted DPposs-supy and the adjunct phrase. 


(47) *[cp Cocug-un; képeg-i; belli ki [rp t} [ tt anne-si]] t; kovala-di]. 
boy-GEN dog-ACC obviously mother-POSS chase-PAST 
‘The boy’s mother obviously chased the dog.’ 


The ungrammaticality of (47) is due to an ordering violation predicted by CL. 
Within the assumption that the object képeg-i ‘dog-ACC’ moves out of its merge 
position and moves to the left of the subject phrase Cocug-un; anne-si ‘the boy’s 
mother’ in the vP phase, the constituent order the point the vP phase is sent to Spell 
Out is one in which the object DPacc precedes the subject phrase, as in (48). 


(48) [.p DPacci< [\ [pp DPcen-suss< DPposs-susy ] [ve ti V] v ] 


The AdvP belli ki ‘obviously’ enters the derivation in the CP phase. DPggn-susy 
and DPacc; both move to the spell out domain of CP. The order in the spell out 
domain of CP is expected not to violate the order in the vP phase. However the 
linearization of DPgen-supy and DPacc.j is one where DPgen-supys precedes DPacci 
as indicated in (49), contradicting the order in the vP phase. 


(49) DPcen-suss< DPacc-i< AdvPu <DPposs-susy ti V 


Given that the order in the CP phase contradicts the order in the spell out domain of 
vP, PF cannot interpret the output of the derivation. The derivation therefore crashes. 
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In accordance with the tenets of CL, movement can apply out of any position 
within a spell out domain as long as the order of constituents in the higher domain 
does not violate the linearization facts of the lower domain. As such, there is an 
alternative derivation for (47). The object DPacc kdpeg-i ‘the dog-ACC’ does not 
move to Spec,vP in the vP phase but remains in its merge position. In that position, 
the object DPacc is to the right of both of the constituents of the possessive subject 
phrase DPsypy when the vP phase is sent to Spell out. When the AdvP enters the 
derivation in the next phase and movement applies to both DPgen-supy and DP acc, 
DPacc is predicted to be to the right of both constituents of the subject phrase 
DPposs-sups. However, as depicted in (47), DPgen-susy is to the left of DPacc when 
CP is sent to Spell Out. This derivational history too yields contradictory ordering 
of the constituents in the spell out domains of both vP and CP phases. 

The configuration in which the object DPacc_; is to the left of DPgen-sup; of the 
subject phrase is however convergent in the domain of CP, as exemplified in (50). 


(50) [cp K6peg-ij  cocug-un; belli ki [rp t;[tianne-si]] tj kovala-di]. 
dog-ACC boy-GEN obviously mother-POSS chase-PAST 
‘The boy’s mother obviously chased the dog.’ 


The order in the spell out domain of CP in (50) does not contradict the order in 
the vP phase in (48). As predicted by CL, the derivation converges. 

With respect to the constructions in which the movement of the constituent in the 
Spec,DP of the possessive object phrase DPposs-opy and the subject both cross a high 
adjunct phrase, the subject can occur between the fronted DPggn-op; and the adjunct 
phrase. 


(51) Képeg-in gcocuk belli ki anne-si-ni kovala-di. 
dog-GEN boy _ obviously mother-POSS-ACC chase-PAST 
‘The boy obviously chased the dog’s mother’. 


In (51), DPgen-opr Kopeg-in ‘the dog’s’ in the Spec,DP of the possessive object 
phrase DPposs-ops K6peg-in anne-si ‘the dog’s mother’ moves to the left of the 
subject phrase in the spell out domain of vP. Therefore the order of constituents in 
the vP domain is one in which DPggn-opy K6peg-in “the dog’s’ is to the left of the 
subject phrase ¢ocuk ‘the boy’ at the point the vP phase is sent to Spell Out, as shown 
in (48). 


(52) [\p DPcen-opy < [y’ DPsuss< [ve [pp ti DPposs-ons ] V] v ] 


The high adverb phrase belli ki ‘obviously’ enters the derivation in the higher 
phase. DPgen-ops K6peg-in ‘the dog’s’ and the subject phrase cocuk ‘the boy’ move 
to the left of the adverb phrase. Since their order does not contradict the constituent 
order in the vP phase, the configuration in CP is sanctioned. 


(53) DPcen-opy < DPsupy< AdvPu < DPposs-op: 


The derivation in (53) converges, hence the grammaticality of (51). PF can inter- 
pret the structure, as predicted by CL. 
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5.3 CL and Crossing Paths 


Significantly, Fox and Pesetsky’s Cyclic Linearization can also not predict the cross- 
ing path configuration of (1a—c), repeated here. 


(1) a. [ce[rp Zeynep [vp Ayse-ye [cp [1p pro Ercan-1 —_gr-eceg-i]]-ni 
-DAT -ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
sdyle-di]]]. 
say-PAST 
‘Zeynep told Ayse that she would see Ercan." 


b. *[Ercan-1j [ Ayse-yei [re Zeynep ti [cp [rp pro tj gér-eceg-i]]-ni 
-ACC -DAT see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
sdyle-di]]]. 
say-PAST 
c. [Ayse-ye;[Ercan-1; [rp Zeynep t; [cp[rppro t, gér-eceg-i]]-ni 
-DAT -ACC see-NOM-3POSS-ACC 
sdyle-di]]]. 
say-PAST 


Given that DPembeddead Moves from its merge position cyclically to have its unin- 
terpretable feature [vu — F] valued, the order of the DPpar of the matrix clause and the 
long distance fronted constituent at the end of the matrix vP phase is one where the 
long distance fronted constituent precedes DPpar of the matrix clause, i.e. DPembedded 
< DP. matrix: 


(54) [cere beErcan-1, — [»p Zeynep [vp Ayse-ye [cr t; [rp Lr pro 
-ACC -DAT 
[vw t; gor-eceg-i-ni ]]]] sdyle-di]]]. 
see-NOM-3POSS-ACC  say-PAST 


Given that according to CL the order of the constituents is frozen at the end of each 
phase, CL predicts the order of the locally and long distance fronted constituents to be 
DPeEmbedded < DPMatrix at the point the matrix CP is sent to Spell Out for interpretation. 
Since what is observed in the derivation of a multiple fronting construction such as 
the one in (Ic) is the reverse of the predicted order at Spell Out, i.e. DPMatix < 
DPembeddea, the derivation of such constructions shows that the order predicted by 
CL can be violated in view of considerations of transparency in binding relations. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper argued that local and long distance fronting in Turkish are motivated 
by the uninterpretable information structure feature [+F] hosted by the probe that 
moves to have the [u + F] valued. The paper further argued that in multiple fronting 
constructions, the locally fronted constituent moves in two steps. Motivated by Agree, 
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it first moves to Spec, TP. Then, motivated by the Principle of Transparency in Binding 
Relations, it moves to Spec,CP, thus giving rise to the crossing configuration of the 
movement paths. The paper also proposed a non-[IF] analysis of the Turkish clause 
structure. The Principle of Transparency in Binding Relations which is operative 
in multiple fronting constructions in which constituents move out of two distinct 
domains targeting specifiers of different heads at the matrix clause also explained the 
apparent violation of the ordering predictions of the Cyclic Linearization framework 
of Fox and Pesetsky (2005a, b, 2008). 
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Command and Order by Type ®) 
Substitution: Another Way to Look ope 
at Word Order 


Cem Bozsahin 


Abstract Typed conception of surface-command and LF-command reveals a unique 
degree of freedom for specifying a verb in its combinatory capacity. It naturally brings 
in the question of word order in relation to its semantics. We exemplify from the 
Turkish verb and verbs of three other languages with different word order behavior. 
The differences are explainable in syntax if we assume that surface-command and 
LF-command are free to vary in a lexical correspondence, and that being the head of 
a construction also means determining its semantics. Turkish verbs are not heads of 
any construction; word-order variation has semantics arising from metrical grid and 
autonomous phonological events. Welsh verbs are heads of relativization; as such 
their logical forms must be different than their plain semantics. European Portuguese 
treats referentially dependent and independent arguments of the verb differently, 
exploiting word order for them but not to the extent of requiring a different category 
for the verb; therefore its word order is a complex interaction of referentiality and 
information structure. Tagalog leaves thematic structure and basic word order to voice 
rather than determine them in the verb root, which implies symmetry in the syntax 
of unvoiced verbs and asymmetry in others. These implications are not exceptions 
that require extra measures in grammar. They are made clear for the linguist and the 
child by a unique degree of freedom in CCG. 


1 Introduction 


In this chapter I will argue that typed (rather than arboreal) conception of two com- 
mand relations, surface-command and LF-comman4d, reveals a degree of freedom for 
specifying a verb in grammar when they are put in a lexical correspondence, which 
in turn has implications for the semantic aspects of word order and its flexibility. 

It seems best to start a paper on linguistic types with a brief general discussion of 
types before we move to their relevance to word order and Turkish. 
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A type, which is Russell’s (1903) invention, is a set of values. This definition is 
used in its pristine form today in computer science. For example, when we “declare” 
a program variable to be typed as a ‘real number’ in programming, it can take on 
real values only, to the point that attempting to assign another type of value to that 
variable abruptly halts the program in many programming languages. The reason 
for this is not formal; it is because of semantics. The program might halt if it could 
not interpret the variable because it would not know how to translate the value to 
its primitive instructions of computation. Some programming languages extend the 
value coverage of types to postpone that problem,' but in the choice of primitive 
instructions for translating a higher-level program to a lower-level program, they all 
use the notion of type implicitly or explicitly to make the final program interpretable. 

In mathematics, the notion of type led to discoveries epitomized by the Curry- 
Howard correspondence dating back to 1930s, also known as the “formulae-as-types” 
idea. It shows the direct link between formal systems (such as natural deduction and 
formal grammars) and models of computation. 

The point of the summary so far is that types are very relevant to transparent 
computation. Russell’s original motivation was to show explicitly in pre-Turing days 
that some paradoxes such as whether the set of all sets includes itself are paradoxes 
because they are not locally specifiable, which he showed by stratification of types. 
In Russell (1903) this class was considered “meaningless” because stratified types 
make the problem undefinable. Curry and Feys (1958: 4—5) had a different solution; 
they thought that the problem is meaningful, and went on to show that such prob- 
lems are infinitely typeable, therefore—as we understood later, they are not locally 
computable. The combinatory types we cover in the chapter are descendants of both 
traditions. 

In linguistics, a syntactic type such as NP as opposed to a tree with label NP or a 
bare tree ranging over an NP denotes a class (or set) of expressions (values) that can 
substitute for this type. In simple phrase structures the process of substitution is easy 
to observe such as in the [yp V NP] for the surface expression likes the book, where 
the book substitutes for the NP argument of the verb in the VP. Notice that I use the 
word ‘substitute’ following Russell, rather than ‘insert’. We shall see that conceived 
this way, lexical insertion and insertion in general to a type makes no sense, because 
types and surface expressions are different species. 

This process of substitution continues in the course of a derivation of a surface 
string. The implication of a type-dependent theory of grammar is that everything 
that has a syntactic type is interpretable and nothing that does not have a syntactic 
type is interpretable if substitution keeps the derivational process going. These are 
the claims of one type-dependent theory, Combinatory Categorial Grammar (CCG). 


‘As Turing (1936) showed much earlier, we can live with one type only in computation: a symbol; 
but, there is a price to be paid for having very few types; now, all instructions must be in the terms 
of one type. This almost always means simplifying the descriptive vocabulary at the expense of 
complicating the real computation. 
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This is where we can see unorthodox types doing some work which would be 
unusual from the perspective of phrase structure. We know that the expressions 
summons John and John summons must be of different types because of the following: 


(1) a. John summons and Mary pets the dog. 
b. *Summons John and Mary pets the dog. 
c. The lady summons John and calls Mary. 
d 


. *The lady calls Mary and John summons. 


John summons must have a type because (a) above is interpretable. In fact it is 
locally interpretable as Ax .summon'x john’ where x is a placeholder in the predicate- 
argument structure of the predicate we symbolized as summon! 

The CCG way to make John summons and summons John both interpretable and to 
satisfy conditions in (1) is to type John in (a/d) as ‘\NP’ and the ones in (b/c) as ‘/NP’, 
which are different types encoding directionality of the arguments. A nonredundant 
way to specify both cases is to make them properties of the argument-taker, which 


is the verb. We obtain the following in CCG notation. 
(2) summons := (S\NP)/NP 


This is called the “result-first argument-next notation,” reading it from left to right. 
‘Next’ here means “next in the category’, equivalently, as we shall see, “next in the 
order of combination”. The term ‘result’ refers to the property that (S\NP) is the 
result of finding a ‘/NP’ next right to the verb by which some surface expression 
substitutes for that type. This is an NP type which is found next in the surface string 
to whatever item required it to be to its right. In the partial result type (S\NP), the 
‘\NP’ will substitute for an argument next left to the verb, giving the result type S. 

The chapter explains in detail how we can get John summons to bear the type S/NP 
without lexical inversion, rather than S\NP, and continue to interpret all steps of a 
derivation locally while adhering to both notions of ‘next’ all the time, for example 
in the case below: 


? As Quine (1966) noted many years ago, all local variables in a logical term can be dispensed with 
without loss of semantics, in effect making such terms variable-free. His method is not quite the 
way CCG eliminates variables; but, the net effect and the inspiration for it are the same: Schonfinkel 
(1920). See Bozgahin (2012) for the history of the idea. 


3Gazdar (1981) is closest among the followers of the generative grammar to make the same distinc- 
tion by “complex symbols” which he did by labeling John summons with S/NP and summons John 
with VP. As he noted, his slashes had nothing to do with directionality. He was able to generate a 
set of derived categories w/f for node labels w in a phrase structure tree, each with one slash only. 
Insertion into a tree was still the only option, therefore these were not types in the sense that we 
use here. Once a complex phrase label such as NP/NP was reached in a tree, it had to be filled in 
by an empty node. His semantics for a/£ is such that it is a phrase labelled w dominating an empty 
category of type 6. This is not the semantics of the slash in CCG. The combinatory slash with 
directionality has the added benefit of predicting syntactic behavior of multiple slashes to explain 
(16) and (21). Multiple slashes will have obvious consequences for word order. 
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(3) This dog neighbours say Mary thinks John summoned ran away from a shelter. 


The directionality of syntactic types has implications for word order, especially for 
languages in which arguments of the verb are presumed to be on the same “side” 
of the verb. We need to distinguish the ‘\NP’s below to be able to account for the 
grammaticality judgment in this Turkish example: 


(4) *Can  kedi-yi Ayse k6peg-e okga-di. 
C.NOM cat-ACC A.NOM dog-DAT pet-PAST 
*for ‘Can pet the cat, and Ayse, the dog.’ 


Case morphology provides the source for the distinction. We can type the verb as 
oksa-dt := (S\NPnom)\NP acc. The chapter explains how Can kediyi bears the type 
S/((S\NPom)\NPacc) Whereas Ayse képege bears S/((S\NPnom)\NP dat), to account 
for the example above as simple elimination of unlike categories in coordination. 

Notice that there is no verb involved in the last two unorthodox constituents men- 
tioned; but, because they have a type they are interpretable. They are in fact locally 
interpretable. Semantically, they will correspond to Ap. p cat’ can’ and Aq.q dog’ ayse’ 
with p and q as local placeholders. This is a first opportunity to point out that deriva- 
tions in (4) must be syntactic-type-driven to avoid the ungrammatical reading because 
nothing in these predicate-argument structures says they are ill-formed. The CCG 
claim is that all derivations are completely syntactic type-driven. 

It follows that the syntactic type of the verb must do this work. Looking at Turkish 
word order from this perspective, we must closely study the common assumption 
that Turkish verbs rise above their “ordinary functions” to determine word-order 
variation. The ordinary functions include determining the order and kind of subcate- 
gorization, thematic structure, argument structure and agreement. What, then, does it 
mean to rise above these functions, and how? Ideally we would like to keep the basic 
mechanism simple and consequently avoid positing multistructures as much as we 
can. The reason for this is that having multiple structures and multiple mechanisms 
complicates computation for the benefit of having easier or ‘simpler’ description of 
the mechanism; because, then all these structures and their computations would have 
to be aligned somehow as presumably done by a native speaker. In the context of this 
paper, keeping to these premises in word order suggests that if verbs rise above their 
ordinary functions as heads of constructions, it must be through another logical form, 
one which reveals more than their plain old properties, which might require another 
syntactic type. We make the modeling process of this practice explicit throughout 
the chapter. 

To be able to assess such claims, we must see what else a verb must do besides 
ordinary functions, and how they can do the ordinary ones in the first place in such 
theoretical settings. With these considerations in mind, I will come to the Turkish 
verb after a tour of other languages so that we can see what else they must do, then 
proceed from Turkish to other languages because of the implications for degrees of 
freedom for specifying the verb and word order. First the types in more detail, and 
the degrees of freedom for specifying them. 
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2 Combinatory Categorial Grammar 


CCG is described in detail by Steedman (2000b, 2012), Steedman and Baldridge 
(2011), Bozsgahin (2012). It assigns the same syntactic type to the underlined strings 
in (5), although their structures differ. The mechanism for this needs to be understood 
to work with combinatory types. 


(5) a. Mary hits the target. 

Mary goes to the target. 

Mary tries to hit the target. 

Mary seems to be a referee for the target. 

Mary wants John to hit the target. 

Mary believes that John hits the target. 

Mary knows that John believes Harry spotted the target. 


ew moaos 


It can be observed that the underlined verb in (Sa) can be replaced by all the underlined 
strings in (Sb—g), and vice versa. This is the reason why all can be typed the same. 
All the underlined strings in (5) can substitute for the coordinand X in: 


(6) Mary expects to examine and X the target. 


In CCG a syntactic type is a domain of locality that is either lexically specified for a 
lexical item or obtained from it for a surface string during the course of its derivation, 
which is entirely driven by such types. Therefore it is by necessity combinatory. In 
all the underlined examples above it is (S\NP3s)/NP, which specifies that it looks 
first for a categorially adjacent NP to the right, then an adjacent third-person singular 
NP3z to the left, to yield S. 

The first command relation to talk about therefore is surface-command. From the 
order of subcategorization in the syntactic type above (therefore not from a linear 
metric), we say that the “\NP3,’ surface-commands the */N P’. We can see it in the 
surface tree of (Sa) below. We take surface-command to mean combining later in a 
derivation. As such it has no ontological status in the theory. 


(7) Ss 
NP 35 S\NP3s 


ds (S\NP35)/NP " 


hits the target 
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2.1 Radically Lexicalized Grammars 


The type (S\NP3s)/NP above will correspond to the basic word order in English 
once fitted with the logical form below: 


(8) hits :=(S\NP3;)/NP: Axay.hit xy 


It is now SVO, because x corresponds to */NP’, y to *\NP3.’, and y asymmetrically 
commands x in its predicate argument structure (9). Therefore y is the least oblique 
argument. This is the LF-command reflected in the structure: 


(9) a 
hit x ¥ 


Hit xy is equivalent to (hit'x)y, which is application of hit’ to x, then (hit'x) to y. 
The lambda-binders AxAy in (8) are ordered and make the correspondence to syn- 
tactic arguments explicit. LF-command is combining later in a predicate-argument 
structure, which is orthogonal to lambda orders. 

We clarify the nomenclature for various parts of a lexical correspondence below. 
It is customary to refer to the syntactic type as ‘category’ and to predicate-argument 
structure as ‘LF’ when no confusion arises. 


categor 
(10) gory 
a 
phonological form syntactic type logical form 
ss ——— 7 Oe ee 
hits <= (Spres\NP35)/NP : Axdy. hit’ xy 
— =—— —“——’ 
feature A-binders  predicate-argument 


structure 


A radically lexicalized grammar solely consists of phonologically realized elements 
such as (8), and unary rules all of which are fitted with a syntactic type and a logical 
form.* These are projected by language-invariant combination which we define next. 


2.2 Categorial Projection and the Degree of Freedom in 
Correspondences 


All correspondences of syntactic types and predicate-argument structures in logical 
forms are local in a radically lexicalized grammar because they are confined to one 
item of grammar, as in (8). 


4Unary rules are not exceptions to phonological realization; but, they allow one more flexibility. 
They apply once to produce more categories from others. Unidirectional ones are functional; they 
work on one form. Bidirectional ones are relational, and relate two forms. They are also entirely 
syntactic type-driven. Some examples will be given in (20). 
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Because the local correspondence of the two command relations are defined by 
an item, they are free to vary within themselves; i.e., the syntactic one within the 
syntactic type and the semantic one within the LF. This is the degree of freedom 
which causes the two possibilities which are not foreseen by phrase-marker theories 
to arise: (i) having the same type but different structures, and (ii) having the same 
structure but different types.° 

This degree of freedom has to do with setting up an individual’s grammar. There 
are well-known tendencies for clausal order and dominance, such as the verb (V) 
combining with O before combining with S as in SVO, SOV, VOS and OVS lan- 
guages; and, S surface-commanding O as in SOV; but, these are only tendencies, as 
witnessed by VSO and OSV languages. 

The clausal order within a language cross-generalizing over examples such as (8) 
is learned too; i.e., we do not assume it to be switch-like, which would be set for 
all at once. Abend et al. (2017) show that although non-SVO orders are available 
to an English child, a probabilistic CCG grammar quickly converges to SVO, given 
child-directed speech. (CCG has parameters in a different sense than the Chomskyan 
ones. They are weights associated with lexical items such as (8). Together they locate 
a radically lexicalized grammar as a data point in the distribution of grammars. This 
usage is borrowed from probability and statistics.) 

The CCG principle that forces us to fit a logical form with every lexical corre- 
spondence and to conceive the possibility of divergence between type-dependent 
grammars and structure-dependent grammars is the following, from Steedman and 
Bozsahin (2018). 


(11) Type-Transparent Derivation: Phonological, syntactic, and logical forms are 
defined over exactly the same notion of derivational constituency. 


It does not mean that these structures are isomorphic. It means that whatever com- 
positional difference there is must be lexically specifiable because of the following: 


(12) The Combinatory Projection Principle: Syntactic combinatory rules must 
project and may not override the type and directionality of arguments specified 
in the lexicon. 


Together they mean that the derivational process is driven by combinatory syntactic 
types without any record-keeping or extraneous condition; and, all grammars are 
radically lexicalized. 

The simplest applicative behavior is necessary to establish the correspondences 
in combination of surface expressions such as (7): 


5Bach (1976) called it the rule-to-rule hypothesis, by which “syntactic rules” (our lexical syntactic 
type) and “semantic rules” (our predicate-argument structure) are in a correspondence relation (our 
lambda-binders); the syntactic rule cannot know the LF role of an argument; the semantic rule 
cannot know whether an LF argument has a syntactic role. It is the correspondence that sets up the 
lexical link. 
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(a) 

Mary persuades John to hit the target 
NP (S\NP3,)/VP/NP_ NP VP/V_ V/NP NP 
tm’ :AxA pAy.persuade'(px)xy :j' :Ap.p:Axdy.hitxy  :f 

V > 
: Ay.hit ty 
VP 
: Ay.hit'tly 
(S\NP35)/VP 
: ApAy.persuade' (pj')j'y 
S\NP3, 
: Ay.persuade' (hit't j')j'y 
< 
S 
: persuade’ (hit' ¢ j')j'm! 
(b) 
wad promises John ... 


(S\NP35)/VP/NP: Ax pAy.promise' (py)xy NP: j' 
(S\NP35)/VP: AxA pay.promise' (py)j'y 


(c) 


expects John ... 
(S\NP35)/VP/NP: AxA pAy.expect (px)y NP: j' 
(S\NP35)/VP: AxA pAy.expect (pj’)y 


Fig. 1 Object control (a), subject control (b), and raising-to-object/ECM (c) in CCG (only the 
differing parts of the derivations are shown in b and c for brevity) 


(13) a. Forward Application: X/Y: f Y:a —>X: fa (>) 
b. Backward Application: Y:a xX\Y: f > xX: fa (<) 


Notice that there are directionally-specific variants of the simplest function-argument 
configuration fa so that the following nonprojective (a—b) and nontransparent (c) 
rules among others are eliminated altogether (cf. 13a and 14b, and 13 and 14c): 


(14) a. Y:a X/Y: f > xX: fa (*) 
b. (X/Y)/Z: f Y:a—>X/Z: fa (*) 
ec. X:f Y:a->XxX: fa (*) 


We can now make the distinction for example in different kinds of control and 
raising-to-object/ECM as in Fig. 1. Notice that these are cases of having the same 
syntactic type but different structure i.e. logical form because of the verb involved. 

To better reflect the constitutive principle (11) at work, CCG derivations are shown 
from the starting assumption to the end of the derivation (and sometimes shortened or 
flattened to save space). The fact that they can be drawn as upside-up binary trees (in 
contrast with upside-down binary trees such as (7)) should not be taken as evidence 
that there are records to keep during the derivational process or places to insert. 
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For example, when persuades John in Fig. 1a applies to to hit the target with the 
rule (>) shown on the right of the penultimate line, it cannot know how any of the 
earlier combinations in itself and in the argument happened. Rule decorations such 
as (>) and (<) in (13) are provided for the convenience of tracking a derivation 
because no conditions are specified by the combinatory rules. Since no records are 
kept including phrase structure, there is no lexical insertion, or insertion of any kind. 
The derivations in Fig. 1 substitute one at a time the surface expressions for the 
argument types in categories. Sometimes we write the CCG rules to make this point 
explicit; for example, (13a) is more specifically: 


(15) a:=X/Y: f B:=Y:a>ap:=X: fa (>) 


where the surface expression # substitutes for the type ‘/Y’ because it bears that 
category and it is on the right as required by the functor. Note the combined surface 
expression af. There is no sense in which we can insert into such expressions. 

The possibility that leads to observations in (5) arises from the degree of freedom 
in CCG that, in variable-free syntax unbounded constructions force combinatory 
rules over and above function application requiring families of syntacticized function 
composition that compose such strings. For word order in particular, it means that 
recourse to obtaining basic word orders by movement from a universal order (as in 
Kayne 1994) is not an option, as pointed out in Bozsahin (2014). 

Unbounded behavior of argument-taking arguments below requires functional 
configurations over and above function application (cf. 16a and 5g; we put a ‘__,’ 
below for reader’s convenience; there are no such things in a surface expression): 


(16) a. the target; which [ Mary knows [(that) John believes [Harry spotted _; ]]] 
b. the books; [I think [you have read _; without understanding __; ]] 
c. the books; [[[ which; John believes ] and [ which; Mary knows]] __; might 
skyrocket the sales ] 


In the current chapter we will be concerned with the first kind which can be shown 
in pseudo-lambda notation below in preparation of syntactic variable elimination®: 


(17) Ax(the target). [Mary knows [(that) John believes [ Harry spotted x ]]] 
The following combinatory rules syntacticize the family of such dependencies: 


(18) a. Forward Composition: 


X/Y: f Y/Z: g > X/Z: dx. f (gx) (>B) 
b. Backward Composition: 

Y\Z: gg X\Y: f > X\Z: dx. f (gx) (<B) 
c. Forward Crossing Composition: 

X/Y: f YZ: g > X\Z: dx. f (gx) (>B,.) 
d. Backward Crossing Composition: 

Y/Z:g X\Y: f > X/Z:dx.f (gx) (<B,.) 


®See Steedman (2000b) and Bozsahin (2012) for extensive discussion of (b) and (c) analyses. 
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The rule decorations on the right indicate the combinator involved which in this case 
is Curry’s (1958) B.’ They are directionally specific to eliminate nonprojective (a) 
and nontransparent (b) instances below, among others. 


(19) a. X/Y: f Y/Z: g > X\Z: Ax. f (gx) (*) 
b. YW: eg X\Y: f > X\Z: Ax. f (gx) (*) 


Together with transparency (11) and syntactization of combinators summarized 
above, the syntax-semantics “interface” becomes trivial because all that the logical 
form has to do for correspondence is what is instructed by the constituent syntactic 
types and the specific rule. That is why in many cases CCG derivations are shown 
without a logical form in *:’ notation; they are computed in lock-step by (13/18) from 
lexical assumptions. 

One final word about CCG as an empirical theory. We assume, following Steedman 
and Bozsahin (2018), that all arguments are type-raised: 


(20) a. Forward Morpholexical Type Raising: 


A:a—zex T/(T\A): Af. fa (>T) 
b. Backward Morpholexical Type Raising: 
A:a—rzgx T\(T/A): df. fa (<T) 


where T/A (respectively T\A) is a lexical function-type over arguments of type A to 
the right (left) into results of type T. We consider type-raising to be morpholexical 
(it applies once), which is one of the causes for restricted near-context-free compu- 
tational power of CCG. 

These assumptions are forced by argument-cluster coordination and node-raising 
which are available universally unless constrained by lexical assumptions, for exam- 
ple for English below, with only bare essentials shown: 


(21) a. give Mary a book and Klaus a CD. 
((S\NP)INPI\((S\NP)/NPINP) (S\NPN((S\NPYINP) 
(S\NP)\((S\NP)/NP/NP) 

b. Mary likes and John hates cats. 
S/(S\NP35) (S\NP35)/NP. S/NP  S\(S/NP) 
S/NP ° 


We can rewrite for example Fig. 1a with type-raised arguments. The ‘/NP’ is subcat- 
egorized for, as persuades and hit show. Persuades also subcategorizes for VP. V is 
subcategorized for too, by the infinitive to; we think that only non-thematic functions 
such as the infinitive, relative markers and tensed auxiliaries may subcategorize for V. 


7Formally, Ax. f (gx) is equivalent to B fg in variable-less notation, without losing the dependency 
engendered by the bound variable x. This explains how we will eliminate the variable in (17). 
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All of the arguments are type-raised. We obtain the following derivation, where 
we omit lock-step semantics. Notice how arguments become subcategorizer-seekers 
by reversing the function-argument roles in Fig. 1a.* 


(22) Mary persuades John to hit the target 
5/(S\NP3,) (S\NP3,)/VP/NP NP' VP/V V/NP V\(V/NP) _ 
. . 
VP\(VP/V) 
VP . 
(S\NPagr)\(S\NPagr)/VP) 

(S\NP3,)/VP 

S\NP 3. 
5 : 


It must be clear from above that V in this paper is not just a part of speech; it 
is the combinatory basic type of the verb in its root form. Therefore hit is V/NP 
whereas arrive is V and persuade is (V/VP)/NP. We write it slanted when used as a 
combinatory category, unslanted when simple part of speech. The distinction is clear: 
V is part of an empirical object; it cannot correspond to a proposition because every 
verb takes a syntactic argument; its LF is of the form say arrive := V:Ax.arrive'x, 
and V has an argument in it; finiteness will reveal it as S\NP. V is a part of speech, 
which is a formal (perhaps atomic) object. 

Because of the necessity of projection rules such as (18), CCG is sometimes inac- 
curately described as potentially neglecting c-command effects. Recall that we have 
no such mechanism, and surface-command is procedural and not representational; it 
just means combining later in a derivation; and, we have no record-keeping. 

The impression (for example by Neeleman and van de Koot (2002: 494)) appears 
to arise from the derivation phenomenon that, given a category say (S\NP)/NP 
for the English verb, the ‘\NP’ would surface-command the ‘/NP’ because it will 
combine later by application (7); but, the “/NP’ would surface-command the *\ VP’ in 
composition of $/(S\NP) (S\NP)/NP, which yield S/NP, because the */NP’ would 
combine later; from (1): 


8Due to lack of horizontal space I wrote John’s type in the uparrow notation, to mean ‘type-raised’. 
Here it is ((S\NPagr)/VP)\((S\NPagr)/VP /NP). 

There is a tendency to think of type-raising as more ambiguous than it really is. First we 
note that its argument types are lexically compilable because of the conditions on (20). In other 
words, there are finitely many possibilities for T given any lexicon. Second, all morphological 
cases are ambiguous to begin with; because, although for example the accusative “knows” that it 
must be looking for an accusative-subcategorizing verb, it cannot know what else such a verb can 
subcategorize for, such as VP in control predicates, dative NP in ditransitives, PPs in put-like verbs, 
and S’ in complement-takers. Third, some computational parsers for CCG employ the scheme above 
and use the arrow schematization so that they instantiate the required type only when needed. In 
short, the problem is kept under empirical and computational control in CCG. 
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(23) John summons and Mary pets the dog 
NP (S\NP35)/NP S/NP NP 
27 : AxAy.summon' xy 


> T 
S/(S\NP): Ap.pj 
S/NP: Ax.summon'x j' 


>B 


This impression seems to be caused in part by thinking of a lexical insertion-less 
theory as if it has one. Notice that, in composition, combining with ‘/NP’ (for the 
dog) will surface-command S/NP, S/(S\NP) and NP. It is not the case that the subject 
viz. the *\NP’ in (S\NP)/NP had been inserted into a node labeled NP, then raised 
its type to compose, as if we had inserted the subject into $/NP and combined it 
with NP, in which case they would c-command each other like below and jeopardize 
asymmetric c-command effects. 


(24) 
S/NP NP 
| 


John summons the dog 


The subject’s surface expression is substituted for S/(S\NP) in composition; therefore 
LF-command relation is projected because of the semantics of composition. All c- 
command effects that are relevant to surface constituency are “built-in” to $/NP 
because it is a surface structural accusative needing only the accusative (i.e. contains 
the nominative’s effect in the LF). Surface-command is inherently asymmetric unlike 
c-command because although S/NP and ‘/NP’ would c-command each other if 
we had built a tree for them, they cannot surface-command each other. Even if 
we type-raise the ‘/NP’, which we must do according to current theory because 
it is an argument, it will be S\(S/NP), which still needs the structural accusative. 
Therefore built-in surface effects are preserved; for example asymmetric combination 
of arguments as specified in the applicative structure. This order cannot be overridden 
in projection, as (14b)’s elimination shows. 

Semantic relations of CCG are in LF; they are orthogonal to surface-command; 
see Steedman (2012). LF-command is a consequence of the commitment that seman- 
tics is the only structural level in CCG. Model theory, hence theories and models of 
acquisition and interpretation, is made possible by the structural level assumption. 

So far we have seen that the same syntactic type can be associated with different 
structures (Fig. 1). The theory also allows for a second possibility: The same LF might 
need different syntactic types. This possibility arises from the degree of freedom that 
lexical correspondences of syntactic types and logical forms are essentially free to 
determine the correspondence. 

Verbs are the critical elements in this possibility too because they are argument 
takers par excellence and argument-taking is what is encoded in a syntactic type.” 


°Unless they lose their argument-taking by ceasing to take part in syntax as verbs, as in some cases 
of derivational morphology; for example, Turkish ddenek ‘allotted fund’ from dde ‘pay’. Sezer 
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The entries (b) and (c) below are examples arising from different categories of broke 
(same LF, different correspondence): 


(25) a. The window broke. init (broken'w’) 
b. The stone broke the window. Az.cause' (init (broken'w’))st’ z 
c. The man broke the window witha stone. cause’ (init (broken'w’))st' man’ 


where (init’ x) denotes an inchoative event culminating in state x. 

There is no agent or causer in (25a). It is the “unaccusative.” The causer is unspec- 
ified in (25b) with the implication that stone is not the agent of breaking but an instru- 
ment, something that underspecified z brings in. The agent is realized in (25c) as the 
most prominent argument of cause’. Another variant the stone broke the window ina 
storm shows that noncausative agents are not allowed as most prominent arguments, 
cf., { the storm broke the window with a stone. Also note the storm broke the window, 
which is of kind (b) above. These effects must be mediated by a syntactic type. 

Given this degree of freedom and its two possible realizations, in the remainder of 
the chapter I show in a linkage-free, movement-free and construction-free!” monos- 
tratal theory that Welsh verbs are heads of relativization but not with a syntactic 
type or logical form which characterize a plain old Welsh verb. Turkish verbs are 
not heads of any construction apart from determining the basic word order, which 
is not a construction in the language.'! Word-order flexibility in Turkish is headed 
by other material namely boundary tones. European Portuguese realizes pronominal 
reference with a distinctive word order. We shall see that this would not require the 
verb to be anything other than SVO. Tagalog verbs live in different syntactic worlds 
depending on whether they carry voice; and, the kind of voice they bear signifi- 
cantly narrows down word order and bounded constructions. They do not determine 
thematic structure apart from defining argument order in a correspondence. 

To assess these choices, we first need to know more about the combinatory options 
for the verb. I will show them in two stages. First we look at the syntactic type of 
a verb from the surface-structural perspective to show why this is necessary but not 
sufficient (Sect. 3). Then we briefly look at word orders as combinatory possibilities 
rather than metrical properties (Sect. 4). Examples from four languages follow (Sects. 
5-8). Finally I discuss the implications for word order in general and for Turkish in 
particular (Sect. 9). 


(1991) makes a distinction between syntax and thematic structure on one side and morphology and 
argument-structure on the other, which adds more to our claim that these two notions must be kept 
together and made distinct; to be made explicit in lexical characterization of a meaning-bearing 
element. We will make use of the distinction extensively. 

'0CCG is construction-free in the sense that none of its combinators knows anything about extrac- 
tion, coordination, participant structure etc., therefore all constructions must be lexically specified. 
'l They do determine special predicate-arguments structures such as control, but control verbs are 
control verbs, not verbs of the control construction, any more than transitive verbs are heads of the 
“transitive construction.” 
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3 The Plain Old Verb 


In CCG, the head of a construction uniquely determines via its syntactic type the 
construction’s behaviour including its meaning correspondence in a totally trans- 
parent derivational process, in both bounded and unbounded dependencies in the 
expressions involving the head. 

In the interest of brevity I will begin with the more difficult categories to come 
up with for the plain old verb; then, move toward simpler cases: 


(26) a. persuades := (S\NP3,)/VP/NP English 
b. promises := (S\NP3.)/VP/NP 
c. expects := (S\NP3.)/VP/NP 
d. broke := (S\NP)/PP/NP 
e. broke := (S\NP)/NP 
f. broke := S\NP 
g. gwelodd (saw.3s) := (S/NP)/NP3s5 Welsh 
h. iniutusan (order) := (Spy /VP)/NPanc,acr/NPNa Tagalog 
i. savundum (defended.1S) := S\S'acc Turkish 
j. viu (saw.38) := (S\NP35)/NP E. Portuguese 


All of these are incomplete in some sense. The first three entries (a—c) show that 
the English type system does not distinguish them morphologically or surface- 
syntactically,'* therefore their obvious differences as verbs of object-control, subject- 
control and raising-to-object/ECM need further specification. 

The next three examples (d—f) show that, for us to capture “unaccusative’, transi- 
tive and causative interpretations of (25) we must also further specify them although 
they seem to arise from one verb form but with different syntactic types, namely (d) 
above for (25c), (e) for (25b), and (f) for (25a). 

Ihave written the unaccusative in scarequotes twice for (25a/26f) because there is 
nothing “un-” about these examples and categories; it is clear that the sole argument 
is not the agent. A true unaccusative would be the subject of a passive. Similarly, the 
“unergatives” below are simply agent-takers because of the syntax-LF correspon- 
dence, which is to say they are not “un-” anything either!; cf., we danced a good 


!2 All of these verbs can replace wants in (Se). 


‘34 true unergative would be the subject of an antipassive; therefore, we must be talking about an 
ergative system. 

The reader will note that I take cause’ here to be essentially equivalent to ‘cause-and-how’ as 
before in (25). Nothing hinges on this choice; we might conceive it here as a two-place predicate 
between a causer and caused state as we will do in (37a). The lambda-binder iz is innermost and 
not syntactic. I kept it to relate to examples such as we ran the course over four weekends, and we 
danced the night away to a great tune; see Dowty (1979) for more elaboration on cause’. 

Steedman and Bozgahin (2018) show how the correspondence in relation to thematic structure 
can be made explicit using combinatory categories. The point is that, unlike Wunderlich (1997), 
the syntactic structure and the predicate-argument structure need not be isomorphic, which is a 
necessary consequence of radical lexicalization. Therefore what might appear to be a proposal for 
verb decomposition on the semantic side need not correspond to decomposition on the syntactic 
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song, dance me to the end of love, and we ran a mile. In Inuit, a morphologically 
ergative language, they have one absolutive argument (Bok-Bennema 1991). 


(27) a. danced := S\NP: AxAyAz.cause' (init (danced'y))zx 
b. ran := S\NP: AxAyAz.cause’ (init (run'y))zx 


A simpler intransitive is (28); cf. *the postman arrived the package. 
(28) arrived := S\NP: Ax.arrive’x 


We collectively call single syntactic-argument-takers intransitives and leave the terms 
unaccusative and unergative to constructions rather than use them for verbs. 

The Welsh verb (26g) shows that its surface-command is not identical with its 
LF-command. Welsh is VSO; i.e., the first argument to combine, corresponding to 
subject which is surface-commanded by the remaining arguments, LF-commands in 
the predicate-argument structure. We must further specify (26g) for that. 

The Tagalog control verb (26h) shows that although the verb itself is voiced 
(DV stands for ‘dative voice’), its controlled clause can be any VP depending on 
the embedded clause which can be volitive or nonvolitive, in each case choosing a 
specific “missing” argument such as syntactic subject or most prominent argument, 
variation of which is opaque to the control verb because it can take any kind of 
complement. We shall see the details later. The opaqueness is not made evident in 
(26h) until we define its logical form. It is also not clear which argument controls. 

The Turkish verb (261) is unusual in its subcategorization for a case-marked sub- 
ordinate clause. Defend cannot take dative- or ablative-marked subordinate clauses, 
which are morphologically possible. This much is enough to differentiate defending 
something from defending someone, where the latter would be arising from S\NP acc 
for the same verb form rather than (261). In both cases however, the fact that its 
subject is pro-dropped is not reflected on the final syntactic result; the category is 
not (S\NPnom.is)\S'acc- Moreover, the LF must indicate that the dropped argument 
happens to be the topic, and not a discourse-bindable one.!4 

The last example (j) in (26), from European Portuguese (hereafter Portuguese), 
does not mean SVO as it stands. This is critical for Portuguese. Its pronominal system 
is typical of Romance languages in encliticizing the nonsubject anaphor or pronoun 
to the verb, or procliticizing it before the verb under scope operators such as negation, 
therefore we must uniquely identify the nonsubject. 

We refine and amend the syntactic types in (26) with logical forms to complete 
them in these aspects. Now they are bonafide lexical correspondences, and the degrees 
of freedom for more semantics related to the lexical verb can be narrowed!: 


side. This point was used for example in the logical form of expects in Fig. lc. The argument is 
that the verb’s semantics can be written in sufficient detail so that thematic structure and argument 
structure can be revealed. 


'4Tts referent is determined in first and second person agreement morphology on the verb, but its 
discourse realization needs discourse conditions; see Oztiirk (2001) for discussion. 

The logical form of expects in (c) points out a longstanding problem cross-cutting raising- 
to-object and control dating back to Chomsky (1973); see Pollard and Sag (1994) for 
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persuades := (S\NP3,)/VP/NP: AxApAy.persuade'(px)xy 

promises := (S\NP3;)/VP/NP: AxApAy.promise' (py)xy 

expects := (S\NP3,)/VP/NP: AxdpAy.expect (px)y A connect xy 

broke := (S\NP)/PP/NP: AxAydz.cause' (init broken'x)yz 

broke := (S\NP)/NP: AxAyaz.cause (init broken'x) yz 

broke := S\NP: Ax.init’ (broken'x) 

gwelodd (saw.3s) := (S/NP)/NP35: AxAy.saw’ yx 

iniutusan (order) := (Spy/VP)/NPanc.acr/NPno: AxAyAp.order (py) yx 
savundum (defended.18) := Spa\S' acc: Ap.defend' pi’ A topic'i’ 

viu (saw.3S) := (S\NP35)/NP: AxAy.saw' xy 


Sor pga ho AO oY 


4 The Combinatory Possibilities for the Verb 


One simple example of nonisomorphy between the syntactic type and the logical form 
is the lexical reversal of lambdas associated with syntactic arguments: an argument 
can surface-command and be lf-commanded as in Tagalog’s VP corresponding to p in 
(29h); or, If-command and be surface-commanded as in Welsh’s NP3, corresponding 
to x in (29g). 

Given (29), the thematic structure can be read off the categories without having to 
grant an ontological status or to give labels to them such as agents, beneficiaries, expe- 
riencers, etc.'!° The main point of giving sufficient detail in the predicate-argument 
structure is that these are unordered asymmetric command relations which presum- 
ably arise from universal conceptual space. In that space languages are considered 
homomorphic and this must be made explicit. Since that space is not homomorphic 
to surface structure because languages do differ in surface structure, and since lan- 
guages are free to carve out the universal conceptual space as they wish, the syntactic 
types of these predicate-argument structures will vary. 

This way of thinking about lexicalizing a grammar leads to narrower hypotheses 
about the verb than one might think. In cases where it leads to more alternatives, we 
can see that they are attested possibilities, such as the four types below. 


a summary of different perspectives: Expect/believe/persuade-class verbs passivize whereas 
want/promise class seems to resist passivization. With the categorial assumption for wants:= 
(S\NP35)/VP /NP:AxApay.want (px)y, we can see that the syntactic requirement for the English 
passive to target a ‘/N P’ is met by both classes; but, in the case of want’ the logical form presents 
an anomaly since x is not an argument of the word wants whereas x in (29c) can be thought to be 
an argument of expects, although not of expect’. The predicate connect’ requires a path from y to 
x, and is intended to render the overall LF of the word expects as a path-predicate. Thus we leave 
the distinction in John was expected/?wanted to study unanswered apart from making it explicit 
lexically. 


'6The fact that we can make unambiguous readings when grammars are radically-lexicalized cor- 
respondences of syntactic types and logical forms might explain the real source of two independent 
principles posited by Hale and Keyser (1993: 77) for argument structures; they must be (i) unam- 
bigously projected and (ii) fully interpretable. Lexical correspondences satisfy both criteria. 
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(30) a. (S\NP)/NP: Axdy.verb'xy (SVO) 
b. (S/NP)\NP: AxAy.verb! yx (SVO’') 
c. (S/NP)\NP: AxAy.verb'xy (OVS) 
d. (S\NP)/NP: Axdy.verb! yx (OVS’) 


For verb-medial languages e.g. English and Hixkaryana there are two combinatory 
possibilities for a transitive verb, not one: (a/b) for SVO and (c/d) for OVS. 

We adopted the first one for English rather than the second one; but, we have 
not provided a reason for it. Because syntactic-wrap is eliminated from the theory 
(14b), which also means CCG is a strictly projective theory, not just a type-dependent 
theory,'’ type-raising the English object to match a lexically wrapped category suchas 
(30b) for SVO would require (S\NP)\((S/NP)\NP) for the object; because, otherwise 
we cannot account for Mary walks the dog and [ dances ]s\ yp as coordination of like 
categories. English intransitives are SV; therefore, the intransitive verb is S\NP, not 
S/NP. The purported category for the object would be wrapping; and, semantically, 
not type-raising; requiring ApAx.p x dog’ for the dog. 

However,(30b) would be the right category if that SVO language happened to 
be structurally ergative; that is, with VS intransitives bearing the category S/NP so 
that S\(S/NP) means ‘syntactic subject’ and S/(S\NP) means ‘syntactic nonsubject’. 
Mayan Huastec and Paumari are such languages (Dixon 1994), 

Verb-peripheral categories do not have this degree of freedom. For example, 
(S\NP)\NP: Axay.verb'xy is only SOV and changing the correspondence to AyAx 
would make it only OSV. Underspecifying the correspondence as AxAy or AyAx, 
equivalently A{x, y} in set-lambda notation, is not a degree of freedom in CCG. 

Therefore there are eight possibilities of radically lexically categorizing a transi- 
tive verb, not six. This must be kept in mind in theorizing about word order and the 
verb in a type-dependent way. 


5 Welsh 


We start with the Welsh verb, which requires an unusual correspondence of surface- 
command and LF-command. We typed the Welsh verb as VSO in (29g), repeated 
below. The surface-commanded subject carries agreement and commands at LF. 


(31) gwelodd (saw.3s) := (S/NP)/NP3s: AxAy.saw' yx 


Welsh does have a VP category because of this degree of freedom without a need for 
VP-internal external argument conjecture. The root form of the verb is (32), where 


'74) syntactic-wrap and (ii) surface-string wrap have ramifications on argument-cluster coordination 
in particular, and over a grammar in general; see Bozgahin (2012) for extensive discussion. Case 
(i) corresponds formally to combinator C, which CCG avoids because of the projection principle. 
Case (ii) is noncombinatory to begin with. 
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the lambda-binders are reversed from (31) because tense inflection has the category 
(S/NP/NPagr)\(V /NP) : AprAxdy.pyx.'® It is also the infinitival form, viz. onto VP. 


(32) gweld (see) := V/NP: AxdAy.see'xy 


However,(31) is not the category of the verb involved in relativization although 
this construction is headed by the tensed verb in Welsh. (This is a summary from 
Steedman and Bozgahin (2018) where most of the analysis of Welsh relativization is 
due to Steedman.) The language lacks any form of relative pronoun (Borsley et al. 
2007). The morphophonological cue for the grammatical function change of the verb 
is that the verb must be in the soft-mutated form in this construction; e.g., welodd 
instead of gwelodd. The two categories of the tensed verb below differ from the 
verb’s basic form in (31) although for example its argument-taking is still intact. 


(33) a. dynes/ddynes (a) welodd gath 
N 36s (N35\N35)/NP NP* 
:woman' :dxAqhy.saw'xy A qy: cat! 
Ns \N 3s . 
: Aqay.saw'cat'y A qy 


2 
N35: Ay.saw’cat’ y A woman’ y 
“woman that saw a cat” 


b. dynes/ddynes (a) welodd cath 

N 34s (N35\N35)/NP NP! 

: woman! : hyAqgdx.saw'xy A qx : cat’ 
N3s\N35 


: Aqax.saw'x cat’ A qx 


<= 
N35: Ax.saw’x cat’ \ woman'x 
“woman a cat saw” 


The verb has two different categories highlighted in (34) neither of which looks like 
a plain verbal category at all. Notice that both the syntactic type and the logical form 
are different than (31): 


(34) a. welodd := (N35\N3s)/NP: Axdqay.saw'xy A qy 
b. welodd :=(N35\N35)/NP: AyAqAx.saw’xy A qx 


The word orders captured by these heads are SVO (a) and OVS (b); not VSO. This 
is because the relativized argument q is subject in (a) and object in (b). 

Steedman and Bozsahin (2018) offer more extensive analyses of Welsh including 
unbounded relativization. There it is argued that argument-taking arguments that lead 
to unbounded relativization such as gwybod ‘know’ similarly soft-mutate as wydde 
‘knew’, consequently requiring argument-taking types such as (N\N)../S" rather than 
NP in (N\N)/NP. 


'8Double slashes are employed to show that some combinations may be offline and lexical. ‘\\’ and 
‘/? match ‘\’ and ‘/’ respectively as far as combinatory rules are concerned. 
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I think the examples above are enough to make our point clear that as head of 
relativization a Welsh verb bears a different category than its plain old one. There is 
no degree of freedom in the theory to posit phonologically empty relative pronouns. 


6 Turkish 


Turkish has overt relative markers. However, the head of relativization is not the verb 
although the morphological relative marking falls on the verb: 


(35) a. hedef-i vur-an/*dugu okcu 


target-ACC hit-REL/REL.3S archer 
“The archer who hit/is hitting the target’ 


b. Okcu-nun vur-dugu/*an hedef 


archer-3S hit-REL.3S/REL target 
“The target that the archer hit/is hitting’ 


As can be seen from the grammaticality contrasts, the verb does not determine the 
logical form or the syntax of relativization; the relative marker determines both.'° 

Some ambiguity seems to be caused by the unique markers of relativization (36) as 
first noted by Sezer (1972); but, given the unique determination of thematic structure 
from the logical form per lexical correspondence, which we argued for in Sect. 3, 
which Sezer (1991: 147) also considered to be a possibility, it seems possible that the 
“ambiguity” in (36) arises from two different thematic structures of sting expressed 
in (37), rather than the head of relativization -an.?° 


(36) Ari sok-an_ kiz 
bee sting-REL girl 


a. ‘the girl who got bee-stung’ 
b. ‘the girl who stung the bee’ 


(37) 


ad 


ari sok := V: Ax.cause’ (init (stung’x)) bee’ (36a) 
b. sok := V\NPacc: AxAy.sting’xy (36b) 


This is not syntactic ambiguity; it is polysemy of the verb. The head of relativization 
knows nothing about this because the tense is on the relative marker and V is the 
argument type; cf., -acak for future and -mus for perfective, which can appear instead 
of -an. The polysemy is shown in Fig.2 as (a) and (b).”! Notice that the relative 


!°This is a concern for theories operating with the lexical integrity principle such as Sells (1995), 
where feature accumulation on the stem therefore the verb form ought to make the distinction. 
20One implication of these types is that we must distinguish bare infinitives such as (37b) from -mak 
infinitives, say sokmak := VP\NPacc: AxAy.sting’ xy, for the same reason that English distinguishes 
bare infinitives from to-infinitives (22). 

?1One consequence of this way of thinking about Turkish thematic structure relates to the category 
of tense marking. This is preliminary; so I relegate it to a footnote. Erguvanli-Taylan (1986); Sezer 
(2001) are comprehensive looks at the problem. 
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Fig. 2 A polysemy account (a) an sok -an kiz 
of relativization under bee sting -REL girl 
incorporation V/(WNPacc) V\NPacc (NP /NP)\V NP 


:Ap.pbee’ : Axdy.sting'xy : ApAqdz.(pz) A (qz) : girl’ 
> 


V: Ay.sting' beely 
NP/NP: AgqAz.(sting' bee'z) \ (qz) 
NP: Az.(sting' bee!z) A (girl’z) 
‘the girl who stung/is stinging/was stinging the bee’ 


(b) arl sok -an kiz 
bee sting -REL girl 


V (NP/NP)\V NP 
: Ax.cause' (init! (stung’x)) bee! : A pAgAz.(pz) A (gz) : girl’ 


NP/NP: AgAz.(cause' (init' (stung' z)) bee’) A (qz) : 
NP: Az.(cause' (init (stung’z)) bee’) A (girl'z) 
‘the girl who got/is being/was being bee-stung’ 


marker is an autonomous element of syntax in the figure. The lexical integrity of 
the relativized verb can be maintained if we make the relative marker’s main slash 
application-only and targeting the slashless category V as in the figure. Also notice 
that the temporal ambiguity reported in the figure disappears when the relative marker 
is -acak or -mus, which means that all these markers are domainwise similar to tense 
in taking it as V; cf. *ari sokmak-an kiz. (Lam grateful to Aysun Kunduraci who drew 
my attention to this aspect.) 

The verbs’ categories in the derivations of Fig. 2 are as they are lexically specified 
for their plain old function. I know of no syntactic construction in Turkish where the 
verb itself must be the head given the narrow conception of head here. The entire 
volume of Erguvanli-Taylan (2001) dedicated to the Turkish verb seems to attest to 
that. 

For example, Kornfilt (2001) in the volume suggests that subordinating clauses 
which look morphologically like nominalized clauses must carry both verbal and 


If untensed verbs are lexically like (37b), then tense is (Sfn\NPnom)$\\V$ so that a transitive 
such as sok combines offline with tense to give Sfin\NPnom\NPacc. The dollar convention X$ 
denotes a lexical function onto X; for example, V$ can be V and V/NP if both are available in the 
grammar. Recall that the double-slash is application-only. 

Subject-incorporated versions such as (37a) would then yield the tensed Sgn\NPnom. This 
much takes care of the simple intransitives as well such as adam uyu-du ‘the man slept’, if uyu is 
V : Ax.sleep’x; but, subject-incorporated single-argument predicates require more oblique argu- 
ments than the nominative; e.g., Kiziarisok-tu ‘the girl(acc) got bee-stung’; or, Adam-a kamyon 
carpti, lit. ‘the man(dat) got truck-hit’. The latter’s subject-incorporated version is “ambiguous” to 
many speakers as well: kamyon ¢arpan adam (truck hit-REL man). The subject-incorporating verbs 
seem to form a much narrower class than object-incorporating verbs; therefore, it seems possible 
that there is a special tense category for them; say (Sfin\\NPc)$\\V$inc,c, Where ‘c’ is an oblique case 
depending on the lexical V. Subject-incorporation is widespread as Oztiirk (2005, 2009) argued 
contra Dayal (2011). It always seems to have a limited range to license special categories. 
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Kiz-1 her ari soktu 
L* H* 
girl-ACC every bee stung 


T T 
So/(S@\NPacc,e) Sp /(Sp \NPnom,p) 7 (Spast \NPnom,3)\NPace 
Ap.pgirl’ —_: Aq.(Vx) (bee'x) — (qx) : AxAy.sting’ xy 
———— 
S1/(S1\NPace,t) 
: 6'[Ap.pegirl' | By 
Spast,p \NPace 
: Az.(¥x)(bee'x) — (sting'zx) 
Spast,t \NPace,t 
: p'[Az.(Wx) (bee'x) — (sting’zx) | 
Sy: O'[Ap.pgirl | p'| Az.(Vx) (bee'x) — (sting'zx) | 
Sy: (Wx) (bee'x) — (sting! girl'x) 


‘Every bee stung the girl.’ 


Fig. 3. Preverbal quantified subject and information structure. Note the ordinary type of the verb. 
Theme material is single underlined. Rheme material is double underlined; see Steedman (2000a) 
for theme and rheme 


nominal projections. Therefore, there is no reason to think that the Turkish verb 
undergoes in subordination the same process that the Welsh verb does as head of 
relativization, which if true would make the Turkish verb the head of relativization. 
As we shall see, information structure is similar in not taking the verb as head. 

I will consider the Turkish verb to be basically SOV in the tensed case. This is 
equivalent to saying that they are like (38) in the finite form; and, any word-order 
variation with a difference in LF ought to make itself evident. (This is a narrower 
claim than Ozge and Bozgahin 2010, where such verbs were typed as having both 
SOV and OSV as basic, albeit with a single category.) 


(38) soktu := (Spast\NPnom,3)\NPace? AXAY.sting’xy 


Given type-raising, and the conclusion that it must be ambiguous, it is easy to see 
how we can account for potential word-order variation on the left-side of the main 
verb. I show this with a nonincorporating example in Fig. 3. 

According to Ozge and Bozgahin (2010), what allows us to do the steps marked 
1 and 2 in the figure is the theme-marking tones 6 (with semantics 6’) and rheme- 
marking tones p (with semantics p’). They are autonomous phonological events; 
therefore, they can have their own categories to yield intermediate (1) phrases. For 
brevity we omit the boundary tones H-, L- and L% in the figure; they can be thought to 
occupy a space respectively at the right edge of the derivational steps marked | and 2. 
H* decorates the segment bearing it with rheme features, and L* with theme features, 
therefore these are not the autonomous phonological events which determine word- 
order variation but 6 and p tones are, at places | and 2; see ibid. Sect. 7 for details and 
phonological contexts. The derivation captures the fact which has been known since 
Erguvanli (1984) that preverbal material is focus and sentence-initial material is topic, 
which we called here respectively rheme and theme. In our formulation, the rheme 
does not know that it is immediately preverbal; the pitch accent on its segmental 
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material and the boundary tone L-L% after the verb, here marked as step 2, achieve 
it. Notice that the final LF is different than the plain (Vx)(bee'x) > (sting’ girl'x). 

From (38) and the projection principle it is clear that any post-verbal word order in 
Turkish requires some categories which are distinct from type-raising in some sense, 
because no post-verbal argument type-raised as T\(T/NP) for some T can match an 
SOV category such as (38). We now show that the semantics of these orders are not 
determined by the verb’s category either. 

Once all intermediate phrases are turned into intonational phrases in the main 
clause, by L% according to Ozge and Bozsahin (2010), there is no accenting; in fact, 
no tonal activity. Any material in that region of tonal inactivity is backgrounded; 
as background of theme or rheme. If they are arguments then they must bear the 
background feature (8), crucially, looking for early material closed by L% which 
must be intonational phrases (@), whose semantics is finality, which we called ¢’ in 
Ozge and Bozsahin (2010). 

It follows that if these arguments are type-raised then they would be backward 
type-raised; for example, Sg\(S'g/NPs). However, lack of tonal activity and accent- 
ing suggest that they will not end up as intermediate phrases which are S,\(S,/NP,). 
This means that their contribution to LF must be sought elsewhere and it must be 
Turkish-specific, unlike type-raising. Ozge and Bozgahin (2010) suggest the cate- 
gory Sg\(Sg\NPp):Ap.f'[ pa’ ] fora post-L% NP with semantics a’, which we revise 
here as Tg\(Tg\NPp):Ap.f'[ pa’ ] for reasons that will be evident in Fig. 4b. T\NP 
is a function type in the lexicon onto S. Its semantics is type-raising, but its over- 
all category is Turkish-specific. It would not be the right category for Russian or 
Portuguese; for example, VSO in Portuguese requires both arguments to be new in 
discourse and the subject to bear heavy stress; see Costa (2000: 105/107). 

Derivations in Fig. 4 show that it is a case of rightward contraposition that allows 
all arguments to be on the right side of the verb when it looks for them to the left, 
which captures the fact that all of them are backgrounded.”” 

However, the semantics of these orders are not headed by the verb; any material 
past L% will be backgrounded as can be seen in Fig. 5.7° 

The ‘6’ feature and its semantics in the figure are not provided lexically by the 
verb; and, we do not have to think of it as provided multistratally by an informational 
component during the course of a derivation which would inform the phonological 
material past L% that they are f. It is in fact monostratal. Pitch accents and stress 
e.g. H* and L* are provided by the metrical component; they are not independent 
phonological events; therefore, they must make their way into categories of segmental 
elements as features (see Steedman 2000a for one such mechanism). Other features 
and their associated meanings that we might consider for these categories, say p or 


For brevity, we omit the intermediate boundary tones as before and apply f’ by drawing an 
overline. We apply functions p’, 6’, B’ as early as possible and show them with over/underlines, to 
avoid even further notational clutter. 

23This is a reminder from computational linguistics to linguistics: if question answering requires 
LFs to be accurate, then there must be LFs rich enough to address different questions about the 
same propositional content; see e.g. Lewis and Steedman (2013). 
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(a) Soktu L% ari kizi 
stung bee girl-ACC 
(Spast,t \NPnom,3,.)\NPace,t Xo, p\X1 Sp\(Sg\NPnom,p? Sp\(Sg\NPace,p) 
: p'[AxAy.sting' xy | :Ap.o'p :B'[Ap.pbee'| — : B'[Ap.pgirl'] 


< 
Spast.o, B \NPnom,3.6, B \NPace.¢, B 
: Axdy.sting'xy 


<B 
SB \NPace,B 
: Ax.sting'xbee' 
— = 
Sp: sting’ girl’ bee! 
‘The bee stung the girl’ 
(b) Soktu L% kiz ari 
stung girl-ACC bee 
(Spast,t \NPnom,3,1)\NPace,t Xo p\X (Sg \NPnom,p)\(Sp \NPnom,p \NPace,p) Sp\(Sp \NPnom,p? 
: p'[AxAy.sting’xy | :Ap.o'p : B'[Ap.peirl' | : B'[Ap.pbee' | 


sd 
Spast,g, B \NPnom,3.6, 8 \NPace,¢, B 
: Axdy.sting' xy 


Sg\NP 


nom, 


: Ay.sting’ girlly 


Sp: sting’ girl’ bee’ 


‘The bee stung the girl.’ 


Fig. 4 Postverbal arguments. Double overline is rheme-background, i.e. the background which 
combines first with the intonational phrase, and single overline is theme-background 


Biitiin ari-lar L% soktu kizi 
every bee-PLU stung girl-ACC 
>T 
Sp/(Sp\NPnom,p) Xo p\X1 (Spast,8 \NWPnom,3,p)\NPace,p Sg \(Sg\NPacc,p) 
: p'[Agq.(Vx)(bee'x) > (qx)] : Ap.o'p : B'[AxAy.sting'xy | : B'[Ap.pgirl’] 
1 
S1/(S1\NPnom,t) 


: Ag. (Vx) (bee!x) + (gx) 


So, p/(So, p\NPnom,o,p) 
: o'[Ag.(Vx) (bee'x) > (qx) ] 


Spast,B \NPace,B 
: Az.(Vx) (bee!x) — (sting'zx) 


>By 


S: (Vx) (bee’x) — (sting! girl’x) 


‘Every bee stung the girl,’ 


Fig. 5 Verb-independent backgrounding. (Imagine the example in the following context: Was she 
stung many times?) Note the ordinary category of the verb inside square brackets. The 8’ semantics 
is default assumption due to tonal inactivity, which could be overridden by tonal activity 


8, would be incompatible with what L% provides in Turkish lexically. Because L% 
is an independent phonological event with segmental realization, it can bear its own 
category in CCG. 
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A similar argument applies to OVS in Turkish, where material past L% will be 
backgrounded independent of V. 

In summary, the Turkish verb is not the determinant of word-order variance 
because it is not the head of any variant; and, unlike Welsh, it is not the head of 
relativization although the relative marker is attached to the verb. The semantics 
of relativization (subject/nonsubject) and its syntax (word order, tense, agreement) 
are determined by the relative marker. Change of order is typical of heads of rela- 
tivization as we have seen for Welsh and Turkish; but, this is not a universal. Navajo 
is nonextracting and the relative marker is a suffix on the verb; see Steedman and 
Bozsahin (2018) and references therein. 

We shall see that the Portuguese verb is similarly not responsible for word-order 
variation and its semantics, although its surface syntax realizes some argument types 
in a distinct word order. 


7 European Portuguese 


Where does a binding theory fit in when all grammars are radically lexicalized? 
The natural place is the lexicon; in its theory.”* First we describe a way to lexicalize 
Condition A, then a related one for Condition B, so that Condition C can be eliminated 
altogether. (This is asummary from Steedman and Bozsahin (2018)). The consequent 
options seem to be very relevant to Portuguese word order. Like Turkish we must 
question whether it is headed by the verb. 

In Steedman and Bozsahin (2018) it is proposed by Steedman that reflexives 
cliticize to an ordinary verbal category in a morphological manner: 


(39) himself := (S\NP)\((S\NP)/NP): ApAx.p(self'x)x 


Notice that this is semantically not type-raising. The category takes a lexical verb 
and substitutes for its two asymmetrically LF-commanding arguments the values 
self'x and x. Because of the semantics of the double slash, the result is assumed 
to be lexical as well; for example, the expression saw himself is one phonological 
word in the sense that there is one word stress and the reflexive is unstressed. Self’ 
is intended to be a function which finds its referent to be an LF-commanding x.” 
The relevance of this to Portuguese facts that we shall come to soon is that although 
for English the anaphors and pronominal bindees are directionally the same as full 


*4The argument throughout the chapter must have made it clear by now that we do not see the 
lexicon as an exclusive list of irregularities, a prison, or the land of “lawlessness” (Di Sciullo and 
Williams 1987). Even if such analogies were true, we would need to know the laws of the prison to 
see the lawlessness. Steedman and Bozsahin (2018) in fact argue for what Di Sciullo and Williams, 
and earlier, Jackendoff, argued to be either not needed or impossible to have: a theory of lexicon. 
>> Historically this is different than the theory in Steedman (1996, 2012) which proposed to eliminate 
Condition A by cliticizing the anaphor argument to a verbal category which only subcategorizes 
for such arguments; for example, for reflexives and reciprocals: 
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nominals, they acquire different directionality in Portuguese and it is easier to observe 
their morphological character in this language. There seems to be a natural way to 
account for Portuguese word order which depends on the presence and absence of 
lexical material in an argument NP. 

I follow Costa (2000) in assuming that Portuguese is basically SVO: 


(41) comeu := (Spast\NP3s)/NP: Axdy.eat' xy 


We can think of it as related to the infinitive comer := VP/NP:Axiy.eat' xy from 
the “thematic class” -er, with tense operating on the root form (which is distinct from 
the infinitive form) using the category ((Stense\NPagr)/NP)\(V /NP). The following 
word orders are the possibilities for finite forms and full NPs: 


(42) a. O Paulo comeu a sopa. ‘Paul ate the soup.’ Costa (2000: 94) 
b. Comeu o Paulo a sopa. 
c. Comeu a sopa 0 Paulo. 
d. A-sopacomeu o Paulo. 
e. A-sopao Paulo comeu. 
f. *O Paulo a sopa comeu. 


Costa then goes on to show that every possible order is at least in one respect different 
from all others (structural, informational, definitiness etc.). 

For our present concern, the critical one is (42f), which at first sight seems to 
create a functionalist paradise because it is precisely this word order that referentially 
dependent elements make use of. 

Portuguese shows characteristics of Romance languages to encliticize the pronom- 
inal internal arguments and anaphors to the verb, and, under scope operators and var- 
ious contrastive or emphatic environments, move them before the verb within scope 
of the operator as proclitics; see Duarte and Matos (2000), Vigario (1999), Martins 
2000, 2013, Raposo (2000) for different aspects and treatments of the problem. Here 
are some examples for the anaphor and the pronoun (first b below is one difference 
from Brazilian Portuguese and can be markedly heard in the streets of Lisbon). 


(43) a. Eles casaram-se outra vez. ‘They married each other once again.’ 
b. *Eles se casaram outra vez. 
c. Eles nao se casaram outra vez. “They did not marry each other once again.’ 
d. *Eles nao casaram-se outra vez. 


(40) a. saw :=(S\NPagr)/NPana,agr: axry.saw sk2” y 
b. himself := (S\NP35m)\((S\NP3sm)/NPana,3sm) : AP-P self’ 
c. each other := (S\NP3sm)\((S\NP3sm)/NPana,3sm) : Ap.p recip! 


NPana was the simplest (unraised) syntactic type of an anaphor. The Skolem terms sk of Steedman 
(2012) are indexical functions by which f picks out a member of a set with dependency h. In 
this earlier formulation the anaphors were type-raised as arguments because of presumed separate 
subcategorization for the verb with NPana types. 
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(44) a. Eu (nao) vi os carros. ‘I saw/did not see the cars.’ 
b. *Eu (nao) os carros vi. (for ‘I saw/did not see the cars.’) 
c. Eunao os vi. ‘I did not see them.’ 
d. *Eu os vi. * for ‘I saw them.’ 
e. Eu (*nao) vi-os. ‘I saw them.’ 


These characteristics are shared by the pronoun in terms of word order (44). 

Martins (2013:2241—2274) goes to some length to describe the factors for the real- 
ization of proclitics including negation, quantification, focalization, lexical choice, 
contrast and emphasis, among others. We focus here on their effect on grammar. 

In the categories below fop is short for ‘functional operator’ indicating that the 
referentially dependent element is realized to be under the influence of various kinds 
of scope generators just listed; ‘+fop’ is positive for that feature; ‘-fop’ is negative; 
and, plain ‘fop’ is underspecified. 


(45) a. os carros := (Sfop\NPagr)\((S\NPagr)/NP piu): Ap.p car’ 
b. se := (Sifop\NP3)/((S\NP3)/NPseit3): ApAx.p (self'x)x 
C. 08 != (S4fop\NPagr)/((S\NPagr)/NP prop): APAX.p them'x A x # them’ 


Notice that only (a) is type-raised; (b) and (c) are fronted because of their direction- 
ality. They have various degree of specificity for fop related to their directionality.”° 
Negation subcategorizes for fop: 


(46) nao := (S\NPage)/(Sstop\NPage): ApAx-not' (px) 


Assuming this category for negation and also assuming that fop is negative if 
not lexically specified, we can see that proclisis manifests syntactically (Fig. 6a); 
lexically (Fig. 6b); or, not at all (Fig. 6c); in the last case there is a scope operator but 
no referential dependence to scope over because negation does not subcategorize for 
a certain referential type (44). We keep the proclitics under the control of operators on 
the left-side of the verb by letting other elements on the left to be lexically unspecified 
for fop (44d).?7 

We see in (47) that enclitics keep scope control to themselves (43d/44e) by spec- 
ifying a less marked value for fop which yes/no questions, declaratives, affirmatives 
and imperatives can subcategorize for (Martins 2013:2239-2240). Radical lexical- 
ization of binding expects such differences. 


6Of course this does not explain the real cause of the feature we called fop. One property of 
referentially-dependent expressions, that they are hard to stress hence more difficult if not impossible 
to make new information themselves, coincides with Portuguese basic word order and its relation 
to discourse: the material past the verb tend to be new information (Costa 2000: 106). This way of 
thinking, exemplified in contrasts of (45a) v. (b-c), and those to be shown in (47), does not prevent 
them to be under the scope of new information. We leave it to further inquiry. 

27To focus on the present concern for different subcategorization by the Portuguese verb in radically 
lexicalist thinking, we cut the discussion of pro/enclitics short. For example Barbosa (2000) analyzes 
Fig. 6b as A’-movement to contrast with 44d. 
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(a) 


O Paulo nao os viu. 
Paul not them saw.PAST.3S 


S/(S\NP35) (S\NPagr)/(Sxfop \NPagr) (Stop \NPagr)/ (Spast\NP35)/NP 
((S\NPagr)/NP pro,plu) 


Spast,+fop \NP35 


> 


> 


Spast \NP35 
Spast ‘ 
“Paul did not see them’ 
(b) 
Todos/Ninguém os viram/Vviu. 
Everybody/nobody them saw.PAST.3PL/saw.PAST.3S 
Sitop/(Sstop \NPagr) (Safop\NPagr)/ (Spast\\NPagr)/NP 
((S\NPagr)/NPpro,plu) 
> 
Spast,+fop \WPagr 
> 
Spast,+fop 
“Everybody/nobody saw them’ 
(c) 
Eu nao vi Os carros. 
I not saw.PAST.1S the cars 
S/(S\NP\s) (S\NPagr)/(Ssfop \NPagr) (Spast\NP15)/NP (Sfop\NPagr) 
\((S\NPagr)/NP piu) 
Stop \M Pig 
S\NPi, : 
> 
Ss 


‘I did not see the cars’ 


Fig. 6 Word order and scope for referentially dependent elements and negation 


(47) a. -se := (S-fop\NP3)\((S\NP3)/NP3): ApAXx.p (self'x)x 
b. -08 = (S-fop\NPagr)\((S\NPagr)/NP pu): ApAX.p them'x A x # them! 


Notice that they are not cliticized to a special verbal category; the input is the SVO 
verb. Also, their semantics is not that of type-raising. It follows from (43) and (44) that 
the morpholexical variety of the referentially dependent element which encliticizes 
to the verb must bear different categories, including some morpholexical restriction 
on scope as above. The syntactic behavior of referentially-dependent elements shows 
that they must not be type-raised like NPs with lexical material. 

One final note about Portuguese word order; it bears on the nature of special 
categories. Portuguese OSV (42e) must be derived unlike Turkish OSV because 
the preverbal subject can be definite or indefinite but must be old information (Costa 
2000: 106), unlike Turkish, and the sentence-initial element is a left-dislocated object 
which in situ would be focus but not here, like Turkish: 


285 in OVS too is focus in Portuguese. One preliminary suggestion, which we will not follow up here 
and mention only for showing the possibility of working with the basicness of SVO assumption, 
is to topicalize such O as (Sg\NPo)/((So \NPo)/NP@); i.e., as theme, and make the S a marked 
theme as S,p\(Sp\NPp) to become S,\(S,\NP,) by stress or intonation. 
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(48) A sopa o Paulo comeu 
soup P eat.PAST.3S 
>T 
Stop/(S/NP) S/(S\NP3s,6) (S\NP3s)/NP 
S/NP : 


> 


Stop 
‘Paul ate the soup’ (42c) 


In summary, (i) pronouns, (ii) anaphors and (iii) NPs with lexical material all have 
different word order properties in addition to some information structural differences. 
We achieve these effects by type-raising the last kind of NPs and not others in (45) 
and (47). The fact that (42f) and (44b) are ungrammatical is captured by the result 
that in Portuguese NPs with lexical material are always backward type-raised as 
complements to look for the verb to the left, and explaining these cases does not 
depend on functional operators. Since only pronouns and anaphors overtly specify 
a value for the functional operators whether they are morphologically bound or 
syntactically free, the head of their word order behavior is the element which realizes 
the functional operator because it subcategorizes for it. 

There is no semantics in (46) which seem to arise from word order. Then, the rest 
of (42), viz. (b—d), must be derived with nontype-raised but functional categories in 
the manner of (48) to capture the meaning differences that Costa (2000) pointed out 
for (42). 

Would these choices make (i) pronominal and anaphoric nonsubjects or (ii) the 
functional operator word-order constructions? I would say no on both counts. As can 
be seen from (45) and (47), NPs with no lexical material do not uniquely determine 
the word order. The functional operator does not uniquely determine the word order 
either (44). Negation is a syntactic construction but it is not the determinant of 
word order for all kinds of arguments. These interactions yield some noncanonical 
but preferred word orders; but, this is not much different than finite resources of a 
grammar having to interact with each other, as in agreement. 

It would be hard to convince a linguist that word order can be a construction itself 
until we find a ‘word-order affix’, clitic or word. Although Japanese’s wa marking and 
Tagalog’s voice inflection come close, they do more than word-order determination. 
Wa’s connection to topic is well-known; Tagalog needs a closer look to assess this 
point. 


8 Tagalog 


Tagalog manifests another realization for the degree of freedom for the verb: it may 
start life precategorially, in the sense of not making a distinction between being a 
noun or being a verb; but, as we shall see, this does not extend as far as ignoring the 
argument structure. 
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Voice marking overlays the thematic structure over the predicate-argument struc- 
ture in Tagalog. If arguments are syntactically symmetric, i.e. voiceless but syn- 
tactically equally usable, then a verbal prefix makes that explicit as in the recent 
past. 

Tagalog makes a morphological distinction between (i) the root form of the verb, 
which we might consider to be its precategorial form in Foley’s sense,” and (ii) the 
infinitive form with voice inflection Aspillera (1969), which is called the “basic form’ 
by Schachter and Otanes (1972). For certain verbs which take active voice using-um- 
the differences from tense inflection may not be clear because the infinitive form is 
the same as that of past tense (Aspillera 1969: 48). Mag- verbs which bear active 
voice with this prefix show clearly that they are different morphologically; nag- 
forms are past, mag- forms are infinitive (Aspillera 1969: 52). 

The reason for going to some length in describing some aspects of Tagalog ver- 
bal morphology is that the following three-way distinction per verb is empirically 
justified: root, infinitive and tensed forms, for all the verbs below: 


(49) a. bilf:=V/NP: Axdy.buy' xy 

b. bumilf := VPay/NPano: AxAy.buy' yx 

c. bumilf := Spastav/NPno/NPano: AxAy.buy’ yx 

d. alis:=V/NP: Axdy.remove'xy 

e. mag-alis := VPay/NPanc: AxAy.removel yx 

f. nag-alis := Spastav/NPxo/NP anc: Axdy.remove' yx 


We show the syntactic unavailability of the first form very explicitly in (a/d). The 
idea is that no complement-taking verb subcategorizes for V, and Tagalog relative 
clauses are tensed, requiring S/NPayq (Baldridge 2002). AV in (b/e) is active voice 
infinitives onto VP. We use Foley-style case glosses ANG and NG for cases rather than 
calling them nominative, genitive, etc.; these are contested terms for Tagalog. 

Notice the basic word-order difference of the subject ang-NP in (49c/50a) depend- 
ing on voice, from Kroeger (1993: 111); OV is objective voice: 


(50) a. binili := Spast,ov/NP anc/NPwa: AxAy.buy' yx 
b. kabibilf := Syecpast/NPno/NPna: Axdy.buy' yx 


The syntactic symmetry of (50b) is reflected in syntax: any argument can be rela- 
tivized in recent past, unlike voiced verbs which are asymmetric on ang-NP. 

The lambda-binders are lexically wrapping in nonroot forms of the verb in (49- 
50). This seems to be a general property of Tagalog syntax which will be relevant to 
control, to be discussed shortly. 

The verb is precategorial in some sense in (49a/d); not because we cannot tell 
whether it belongs to the lexical class of nouns or verbs as Foley formulated; but, 


?°Foley suggests that they are neither nouns nor verbs in the root form. That is why they are 
considered to be precategorial by him. 
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because no verb subcategorizes for V, much like in other languages.*° This is a 
degree of freedom in CCG, with implications for syntax. (But there is no degree of 
freedom not to have a logical form at all in the beginning, then put one on after voice 
inflection.) 

Mood adds another lexical constraint that seems to be subcategorized for: If the 
mood of the VP complement of a control verb is volitive, all control verbs control the 
implicit actor independent of the subordinate verb’s voice. If the mood is nonvolitive, 
they control whatever argument the voice of the complement assigns to the syntactic 
subject ang-NP (Kroeger 1993: 38, 95). That NP can be agent, patient, experiencer 
and even an adjunct. 

The verb root halik ‘kiss’ has the volitive mood dative voice infinitival (51a) and 
the nonvolitive (51b) from the nonvolitive morpheme (51c). Notice that ang-NP is 
not the actor; therefore, the argument in VP is controlled. 


(51) a. halik-an := VPyo. py/NPang: AxAy.kiss’ x y 
b. ma-halik-an := VPyonvo.pv/NPno: AYAx.kiss’ x y 
ce. ma- := (VPyonvor,vor/NPxa) (VP vorvor/NPanc): APAYAX.p xX y 


Because of the three-way distinction per verb in (49), let me simplify VPyo; to just 
VP to designate an infinitive VP underspecified for mood and voice. As such it has 
the e — t semantic type of a predicate with no indication of the role for e. 

The dative-voiced control-verb in-utus-an then bears the following category to 
explain the contrasts in Tagalog’s rather unusual control conditions (53) lexically: 


(52)  in-utus-an := ((Spy/VP)/NPanc.acr)/NPuo:AyAxAp.ordered (px) x y 


(53) a. In-utus-an ko si=Maria=ng [ halik-an si=Pedro |yp,.. 7 
PERF-order-DV 1.SG.NG ANG=Maria=COMP kiss-DV ANG=Pedro 
‘I ordered Maria to kiss Pedro.’ Kroeger (1993: 94-95) 
b.*In-utus-an ko si=Maria=ng [halik-an 


PERF-order-DV 1.SG.NG ANG=Maria=COMP kiss-DV 
ni=Pedro ] «yp 


NG=Pedro 
for : ‘I ordered Maria to be kissed by Pedro.’ 


VOL,DV 


30One reason for this forced divergence from Foley is that if we do not do this in a radically 
lexicalized grammar then semantics would not be compositional; because, we would not know 
how many lambdas we would need to go from the root form to the infinitive. If we posited e.g. 
X : hxdy.remove'xy for(49d) where X is some underspecified or precategorial lexical class, then 
we would not know according to present theory how many of these lambdas are to be syntactically 
realized in X. 

In Tagalog verb types too I use V as a placeholder for the lowest projection of the type VPe+r. 
Unlike X-bar based projection such as Hale and Keyser (1993) and “bare” projection such as 
Chomsky (1995), whatever is specified in the lexicon is projected unchecked, therefore these labels 
must do their work in the morpholexicon to show their gradual availability to syntax. 
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c. In-utus-an ko si=Maria=ng [ma-halik-an 
PERF- order-DV 1.SG.NG ANG=Maria=COMP NONVOL-kiss-DV 
ni=Pedro ]yp 


NONVOL,DV 


NG=Pedro 
‘I ordered Maria (to allow herself) to be kissed by Pedro.’ 
d. *In-utus-an ko si=Maria=ng [ma-halik-an 


PERF- order-DV 1.SG.NG ANG=Maria=COMP NONVOL-kiss-DV 
si=Pedro |] «yp 
ANG=Pedro 


NONVOL,DV 


The root forms bili and halik are not accessible to syntax. They are accessible if 
they take ka- which makes them recent past (50b). In this particular case there is 
no possibility to impose an asymmetry because the verbal category does not have 
an ang-NP. Syntactic symmetry follows; and, only for this class of verbs. Tagalog 
morphology seems sufficient to take care of all these aspects including its rather 
unusual obligatory control conditions. 

The change in the basic word order depending on voice exemplified in (49c) and 
(50a) does not make voice the head of word order variation. In both cases actors 
precede other arguments; what changes is whether the actor also happens to be the 
syntactic subject, which is syntactically asymmetric in Tagalog for all voices. It is 
possible to locate actors after other material, but in all voices these orders seem to 
be marked except possibly in active voice where the actor is also the ang-NP and as 
such tend to occur later in the clause; but, even that is questioned by Tagalogers, and 
actor-first is preferred; see Kroeger (1993: 110-113) for discussion. 


9 Discussion 


I hope the chapter provides a glimpse of a style of thinking about the degrees of 
freedom of CCG in deciding a verb’s category. Since they are the ultimate argument- 
takers, this constitutes a major part of the theory. We can make them very explicit 
for the theorist and for the child. For the child at least, having to be explicit about a 
category which includes phonological form, syntactic form and logical form whether 
they are right or wrong is a head start in getting the category right. 

CCG’s explanation for structure-dependence of natural language strings is that 
all strings which are syntactically typeable by the mechanism explained here are 
immediately interpretable—therefore variable- and movement-free, and no string 
which is not typeable is interpretable at all.*! That is to say that these types are 


3! Tmmediate interpretability does not mean that we can see the propositional content of any partial 
constituent at any time. It just means that we need nothing other than the logical form itself and an 
always lexically- or locally-acting invariant mechanism to reveal its current content. For example, 
John likes has the logical form 1x .likes’x john’. Likes Mary has the logical form Ax.like!mary'x. 
The first one is equivalent to B(Tjohn’ like’, and the second like’ mary’. Band T are the primitives 
of the system syntacticized in (18) and (20). Like'mary’ above is also a predicate, not a proposition 
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semantic in nature, as Husserl (1900: II.55) pointed out many years ago, and have 
become clearly syntacticized over the course of time. A very narrow correspondence 
between elementary semantic types and basic syntactic ones must have developed 
which can serve a first system of thought by which first exposed language is acquired, 
as suggested by Fodor (1975). Parse-to-learn paradigm of acquisition (Fodor 1998), 
taken narrowly in the radically lexicalist and type-dependent setting of CCG without 
parameter setting may help us computationally understand very similar and devel- 
opmentally critical timelines cross-linguistically for acquisition of first exposed lan- 
guage; see Kwiatkowski et al. (2012); Abend et al. (2017) for some attempts. For that 
to take place, every syntactic type must be fitted with a logical form in the lexicon. 

I reiterate the type-dependent grammar explanation in the end because it serves 
to clarify why (26) is not sufficient to set up form-meaning correspondences without 
extraneous devices (movement, minimal links, economy, chains, subjacency, a-over-a 
etc.); and, why (29) might be. Once we adopt the strategy of not doing syntax without 
semantics every step of the way in a derivation, and always transparently no matter 
what the domain of locality is, then the degrees of freedom in the theory must be 
made explicit in the lexicon. Because of the fact that CCG has no extra devices in 
addition to its combinatory rules, and because of the result that the proposed ones 
are efficiently parsable (Kuhlmann et al. 2015), which is to say they make lexical 
categories acquirable, there will always be a physically/computationally workable 
subset of the realizations of the degrees of freedom.*” 

For the verb in particular, we have seen that all the degrees of freedom are attested. 
They can take on roles other than thematic structure determination, although in many 
cases they seem to start life with that. 

We have also seen that untensed verb forms can make themselves increasingly 
available to syntax by lexical “unpacking” of the root forms, e.g., (i) the bare V 
in Tagalog, which is distinct from the bare infinitive; (ii) the bare V in Welsh and 
Turkish; (iii) some subordinating (and subcategorized for) VPs such as the English 
VP engendered by to, and Turkish ‘-mek’ infinitive VP; (iv) the finite and slashed 
category Stense|NPagr for some “|’ depending on language for the verb phrase (forward- 
looking for Tagalog and Welsh, backward-looking for Portuguese and Turkish). 

Various possibilities arise from this for paradigms of verb inflection, from syntac- 
tic universals proposals with movement (Baker 1985) and “levels” (Williams 2003), 


arising from the intransitive ‘like’. The assumption therefore is that LF objects are semantically 
typed, for example e > (e — t) for like’ above, so that eta-normalization is possible; see Bozgahin 
(2012) for that. 


32 This issue brings up another point about one practice in theoretical linguistics. In the early days of 
generative grammar we saw large fragments of grammar made very explicit for a language. With the 
abandonment of phrase-structure rules the field moved toward characterizing structural properties 
in terms of (economy) principles and parameters. It became hard to test whether the principles 
involved, their realization, and the ever finely specified parameters lead to consistently computable 
large scale grammars that speakers employ to handle any construction in their language. Since the 
only empirical evidence is that people can do this, i.e. maintain a large scale grammar in one mind, 
the assessment of physical computability of hypothesized degrees of freedom in the theory must 
be of utmost importance. Bozsahin (2018) discusses why computation must always be physically 
realizable whether it is conceived by the linguist, philosopher, computer scientist or the physicist. 
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to universal morpholexical types (Steedman and Bozsahin 2018) and their mor- 
pholexical implementation as linear lattice inference (Bozsahin 2002). In the latter 
work, morphology is information states of elementary CCG categories; which is one 
option, which we did not follow. Relation of this unpacking to unboundedness is 
discussed in Steedman and Bozsahin (2018). 

Regarding the verb’s relation to constituent order: a verb can in principle under- 
specify the subcategorization directionality of its arguments, say as S|NP meaning 
S\NP or S/NP. For this to be lexically specifiable including the logical form, none of 
these orders should make any semantic difference in the head’s predicate-argument 
structure; because, there is no other loci in the theory to capture the difference. If 
these orders do make a difference as we have seen for Turkish and Portuguese, then 
the underspecified slash would not be the right grammar construction strategy. (We 
tend to think that there would be no language in which different orders of same 
material would mean the same thing if we look closer to semantics.) 

However, a verb cannot underspecify the order of subcategorization. This is a more 
recent empirical consequence of CCG as a theory. It follows from the conjecture that 
type-raising is always direction-preserving and all arguments are morpholexically 
type-raised. Therefore arguments as predicate-seekers always look for a strict and 
wrap-free subcategorization order in a verb. 

Such kind of underspecification was once common in CCG before type-raising 
was morpholexically constrained; it was employed by Hoffman (1995); and, to a 
limited extent by Baldridge (2002). Hoffman defined Turkish verbs with the cate- 
gory S{|NPnom, |NPacc} to capture all six word orders of a transitive clause. Although 
this set notation with underspecified order and directionality can be thought to com- 
prise the set of categories S\NPnom\NPacc, S\NP ace \NP nom, S/NPnom\NP acc ete., 1.€. 
categories with fully directional types, there would be one lexical category for the 
verb, namely S{|NPnom, |NPacc/. It would be equivalent to specifying that none of 
the variants would lead to a different LF unless there is an external source to put the 
difference in place. 

It is formally possible to keep type-raised categories strictly serialized and wrap- 
free, and still operate with verbal categories which have underspecified order of 
subcategorization. For example, (S/NPnom)/((S/NPnom)\NPacc) is the category of 
the type-raised accusative in OVS order, and its domain is compatible with one 
serialization of S{|NPnom, |NPacc/. However, it would mean that type-raising is more 
ambiguous in Turkish than it really is. Such raised categories would need to know 
more about LF than simple semantics of type-raising, viz. Ap.p a’ for an argument 
a’, since the verbal category itself does not make the distinction. It is hard to see how 
all raised categories can be decorated with accurate LFs this way. 

Turkish and Portuguese indicate that we lose information in the grammar if we 
underspecify the order of subcategorization. Tagalog in contrast has more than one 
basic word orders; and, each one seems to depend on voice. One exception frequently 
noted is active voice where all verb-initial word orders are possible Kroeger (1993: 
111). However, Tagalog is ang-asymmetric on wh-questions, relative clauses and 
clefts, and it is difficult to account for these asymmetries if it is not considered 
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configurational in this voice as well, as actor-first in “deep structure” Guilfoyle et al. 
(1992); which is to say lexically constrained, given the present terms. 

We conjecture that unordered subcategorization is nonexistent, and claims to the 
contrary need to have a closer look at answering different kinds of questions about 
the same or similar propositional content with accurate LFs. 

Another formal possibility for the verb turns out not to be a degree of freedom 
in CCG. Instead of precategorializing the verb as we did for Tagalog in (49a/d), we 
could imagine: 


(54) alis := V/NP: X{x, y}.remove'xy 


which would seem to represent precategoriality in a different way. However, empiri- 
cally it would mean that we do not know which syntactic arguments fill in the roles. 
It does not appear to be what we mean by precategoriality in Tagalog. (Recall also 
that the root forms are subcategorized for by a limited set of non-thematic func- 
tors in other languages too, such as the auxililary in John might sleep/*to sleep, cf. 
*John sleep; relative markers; finiteness markers; and fo.) It is also quite unlike what 
we would expect from a lexical correspondence, by being undetermined about the 
correspondence of the arguments. Words can of course be ambiguous, in fact even 
wrongly associated in the mind of a child, say dog := S\NP : Ax.run'x taken as a 
verb (perhaps because of a running dog etc.) They can be vague too, reflected in a 
logical form; but, given a lexical correspondence per category, they regulate their 
derivational process via the category unambiguously. The set-lambdas of (54) are in 
violation of the projection principle (12) because categories defined as such cannot 
keep syntax, semantics and phonological form in lockstep during a derivation. 

Returning to Turkish, Hoffman (1995) first entertains the possibility of fully seri- 
alizing the subcategorization order in the manner of present work and to put informa- 
tion structural differences in the logical form in unison with these categories; then, 
she abandons it in favor of a multi-tiered architecture. In her chosen architecture 
information structure has its own combinatory types and rules; they are application 
only; e.g., (IS\Top)\ Foc is for a sentence with information structure (JS) consisting 
of focus before the determiner of information structure, then topic before that, to 
match only verbal categories which are compatible with this sequence. 

There was a further finding in this regard by Ozge and Bozsahin (2010): the 
information-structural roles borne by the surface elements can be shown to be asso- 
ciated with material coming from the metrical component via a limited set of bound- 
ary tones, and from stress and pitch accents, which altogether effect the syntactic 
category of the phonological element they fall or operate on. Boundary tones are 
independent segmental elements and phonological events and as such they can bear 
their own syntactic types. There was no need for a multi-tiered CCG for information 
structure. 

The theory moves toward an attempt to understand complex and perceptually mul- 
timodal interactions of lexical correspondences for the purpose of discovering fine 
structure in compositional meaning, including probabilistic inference in a symbolic 
domain such as grammar. 
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Word order typology in this setting can be more than post hoc analysis of ten- 
dencies. I will exemplify briefly. The verbal skeleton (S|NP)|NP for a transitive verb 
underlies the traditional word order typology of S, O and V; but, it does more work 
in typed grammars as a combinatory category. I will use shorthands to describe the 
CCG options; e.g., NPs and s’ to mean the subject NP and its LF object. 

We have referred to cases of acquisition where individual properties of verbs 
such as word order converge to a statistically dominant order so that we can safely 
call the collective properties of verbs the clausal order in a language. If surface- 
command (combining later in a derivation) sufficed to determine such clausal orders, 
and the subject always surface-commanded the object to avoid the need for an LF 
as in the (S|NPs)|NPo schema in this typology, we would only have VOS, SVO, 
OVS and SOV languages. If LF-command (combining later in an LF) sufficed to 
determine (S|NPs)|NPo from pred'o's’ without a need for the surface syntactic type, 
we would only have SOV and VOS languages. These are still only half of the attested 
possibilities, since we have seen that there are eight rather than six combinations. 

The remaining possibilities are the causes for concern in many theories. The sim- 
plest amendment is to assume that surface-command and LF-command start life in 
a lexical correspondence. As such, they open degrees of freedom all of which have 
been attested; however, in the case of types this can be done without extraneous 
assumptions. These possibilities are handled quite unlike the analyses in genera- 
tive grammar where structure-dependence of expressions is captured by structure- 
dependent grammars which do not predict command differences and attempt to solve 
them when they arise in the data; e.g., by move, subjacency, extended projection, 
a-over-a, filters, minimal links, economy, crash, agree, check, etc. 

These degrees of freedom spell different roles for verbs in a radically lexicalized 
grammar working with types: they must specify the order of subcategorization but 
they can leave just about everything else to some other element to do other things 
as well, four of which we have seen in this chapter. This is based on the recent 
conjecture that there is no unordered subcategorization in any language (Steedman 
and Bozsahin 2018). 


10 Conclusion 


Proposing a type-dependent theory to explain structure-dependence of surface 
expressions presupposes that types are different than phrase labels and bare trees. 
They cannot be inserted into; they can be substituted for. Lexicalizing the correspon- 
dence of two types, the syntactic one and the semantic one, creates the degree of 
freedom to bear different syntactic types for same structure and same syntactic types 
for different semantic structure. 

Capturing the word order with types is a combinatory enterprise; it is not a surface 
metric. CCG’s directionality is wrongly associated with some linear measure of sur- 
face structure by generative grammarians, for example by Neeleman and van de Koot 
(2002). Radical lexicalization and type-dependence suggest that it has implications 
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for ergative languages as well to think of word order as more than six realizations 
of S, O, V in a homomorphic mapping of command relations. How they can be 
organized without complicating the basic mechanism is the critical question. 

For Turkish in particular, this way of thinking shows that verbs are not the heads 
of word-order flexibilty although they do determine the clausal order; because, the 
semantics of the flexibility is not determined by them. 
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Part II 
Word Order and Syntax-Phonology 
Interface 


(Prosodic-) Structural Constraints M®) 
on Gapping in Turkish cre 


Ash Giirer and Ash Goéksel 


Abstract This study investigates string-identical gapping constructions with differ- 
ent prosodic phrasings and reports the results of a perception test that seeks to pinpoint 
the prosodic constraints on gapping constructions. We suggest that unacceptability 
judgments for Forward Gapping (FG) and Backward Gapping (BG) cannot be ana- 
lyzed purely through word-order restrictions. The information structural status of the 
shared, discourse-given constituent and the prominent contrastive constituents play a 
crucial role. Phonological phrasing patterns, induced by information structural units, 
interplay with word order restrictions and save the structures noted as unacceptable 
in the literature. The findings indicate that prosody does not work on the output of 
syntax but works in tandem with syntactic mechanism. This study further reveals 
that FG and BG cannot be variations of the same derivational mechanism and we 
propose a copy analysis for FG, and Multiple Dominance (MD) analysis for BG. 


1 Introduction 


F(orward) G(apping) and B(ackward) G(apping) constructions in Turkish have 
received some attention since the early seventies (Hankamer 1971; Ince 2009; Korn- 
filt 2010). There is general agreement on the acceptability of FG and BG in root 
clauses:! 
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'The abbreviations used in this paper are as follows: ABL ‘Ablative’; ACC ‘Accusative’; ATB 
‘Across the Board Movement’; BG ‘Backward Gapping’; CF ‘Contrastive focus’; CT “Contrastive 
topic’; DA ‘Discourse anaphoric’; DAT ‘Dative’; DF ‘Domain of focus’; F ‘Focus’; FG ‘Forward 
Gapping’; GEN ‘Genitive’; IMPF ‘Imperfect’; IP ‘Intonational phrase’; LOC ‘Locative’; MD ‘Mul- 
tiple Dominance’; Mod ‘Modality’; NEG ‘Negation’; NOML ‘Nominalizer’; PAST ‘Past’; PERF 
‘Perfect’; PL ‘Plural’; PPh ‘Phonological phrase’; PWd ‘Prosodic word’; PROG ‘Progressive’; 
RNR ‘Right node raising’; SG ‘Singular’. 
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(1) a. Ahmet kitap al-mis Mehmet de dergi [FG] 
Ahmet book buy-PERF Mehmet and magazine! 
‘Ahmet bought a book and Mehmet (bought) a magazine’. 
b. Ahmet kitap Mehmet de dergi al-mis [BG] 
Ahmet book Mehmet and magazine buy-PERF 
‘Ahmet (bought) a book and Mehmet bought a magazine’ 


Complex clauses, however, are claimed to show differences with respect to FG 
and BG. While FG constructions with shared object and BG constructions are found 
to be acceptable (2a—b), Hankamer (1971), Ince (2009), and Kornfilt (2010) take FG 
constructions with shared verb in embedded clauses to be unacceptable (3). 


(2) a. Zeynep Hasan-in _ karides-i--------- Mehmet-in de — istiridye-yi 
Zeynep Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC Mehmet-GEN and _— oyster-ACC 
al-dig-in-1 bil-iyor. 


buy-NOML-3SG-ACC — know-IMPF 
‘Zeynep knows that Hasan (bought) the shrimp and Mehmet bought the oyster.’ 


b. Zeynep Hasan-in karides-i al-dig-1n-1 Mehmet-in de 
Zeynep Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC buy-NOML-3SG-ACC  Mehmet-GEN and 
wannnnnn=--- ye-dig-in-i duy-du 


eat-NOML-3SG-ACC _hear-PERF 
‘Zeynep heard that Hasan bought the shrimp and Mehmet ate (the shrimp).’ 


(3)*Zeynep Hasan-mn karides-i ye-dig-in-i, Mehmet-in de 
Zeynep Hasan-GEN — shrimp-ACC eat-NOML-3SG-ACC Mehmet-GEN — and 
istiridye-yi-------- duy-du 
oyster-ACC hear-PERF 


‘Zeynep heard that Hasan ate the shrimp and Mehmet (ate) the oyster.’ 
(Kornfilt 2010, 12, with our modifications) 


Based on these observations, the aforementioned authors propose various syntac- 
tic analyses. Kornfilt (2010, this volume) addresses the unacceptability of (3) via word 
order restrictions, suggesting that “even in word-order free head-final languages, the 
verb (or predicate) must be clause final.’ 

A similar word order restriction is proposed for BG in Turkish as illustrated in 
the following example (Hankamer 1971; Ince 2009). Ince (2009) suggests that the 
shared constituent must be the rightmost element in the final conjunct/matrix clause 
and also in the non-final conjuncts. 


(4) *Hasan __pisir-di Mehmet _balig-1_~—ye-di 
Hasan cook-PERF Mehmet fish-ACC eat-PERF 
‘Hasan cooked and Mehmet ate the fish. 
(ince 2009, 79 ,with our modifications) 


These analyses are evaluated in Sect. 2 below. 


?da is a focus/topic marker that cliticizes to the end of the first word, see Géksel and Ozsoy 2003. 
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Pursuing a different line, Gdksel (2011) suggests that it is not FG that is ungram- 
matical; instead, the assumed ungrammaticality of FG ensues from imposing a par- 
ticular prosodic pattern on the string. She claims that focusing the object of the 
second conjunct forces the (preverbal) object to be interpreted as the clause-mate of 
the matrix verb, clashing with the syntactic structure of the clause. We represent this 
here as (Sa), where the direct object is in the same Phonological Phrase (PPh) as the 
matrix verb. However, a focused adverbial left adjacent to the matrix verb breaks 
down this phrasing pattern as in (5b) and the construction becomes acceptable. This 
is illustrated with the acceptability of the following example where a prosodically 
prominent constituent (¢oktan ‘for some time’) occurs between the gap and the main 
verb. The phonological phrasing of this sentence is given in (5c). 


(5) a. *[(Zeynep)pp, (Hasan-in)pp, (karides-i ye-di-in-i)pp,]ip1 
[(Mehmet-in de)pp, (istiridye-yi bil-iyor-du)pp,]1p2 


b. Zeynep [[Hasan-in _ karides-i ye-dig-in-1], Mehmed-in de 
Zeynep H.-GEN — shrimp-ACC eat-NOM-3SG-ACC M.-GEN and 
istiridye-yi ]] COKTAN bil-iyor-du. 


oyster-ACC for.some.time know-IMPF-PAST 
‘Zeynep has known for some time now that Hasan ate the shrimp and Mehmet (ate) the 
oyster.’ (Goéksel 2011, 39, with our modifications) 


c. [((Zeynep)pp, (Hasan-in)pp, (karides-i ye-dig-in-i)ppy]ip1 
[(Mehmet-in de)pp, (istiridye-yi)pp,]1p2 [((COKTAN bil-iyor-du)pp,|1p3 


In this paper, based on a perception study on grammaticality judgments, we con- 
clude that purely syntactic accounts cannot capture FG and BG data. Our data indi- 
cate that prosodic and syntactic constraints work together and provide an account 
for gapping without appealing to word order restrictions.” 

The chapter is organized as follows. A detailed overview of previous analyses 
proposed for the derivation of gapping constructions in Turkish is given in Sect. 2. 
The methodology of these studies differ from the current study in a significant way, 
nevertheless we would like to show how gapping is explicated from various perspec- 
tives. Section 3 focuses on information packaging in gapping constructions. Section 4 
addresses the prosody-syntax interface which is the basis for the perception study 
that we carried out. In Sect. 5, we present the perception study. Section 6 discusses 
our analysis and proposal for gapping constructions in Turkish. Section 7 is a general 
discussion of the issues addressed in the study and concludes the chapter. 


3We use the term ‘gapping’ but we do not assume an elided position at PF or take the mechanism 
behind FG and BG construction as the same. 
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2 The Structure of Elliptical Constructions 


In this section we summarize different approaches to gapping. We would like to 
stress that the previous analyses for Turkish are built on examples where a particular 
phonological phrasing seems to be assumed, and it is this phrasing that makes these 
sentences unacceptable, not gapping. As we show in subsequent sections, a different 
phonological phrasing renders the very same string-identical sentences acceptable. 
Further, we highlight various other aspects of these analyses which are problematic 
for independent reasons. The readers familiar with the literature can skip to Sect. 3 
where we begin laying out our analysis. 

In one of the most comprehensive studies on gapping, Merchant (2016) describes 
elliptical clauses as constructions in which form and meaning correspondence is bro- 
ken down in the sense that there is meaning without form. With the aim of explaining 
meaning in the absence of form, four main lines of analyses have been put forth which 
are briefly summarized in the following way. The approaches in (iii) and (iv) derive 
the structures in narrow syntax without appealing to deletion or copy operations in 
the interfaces. 


(i) no form or no unpronounced syntactic structures, what you see is what you 
get, and elliptical clauses are derived via indirect licensing (Culicover and 
Jackendoff 2005), 

(ii) in the presence of an antecedent clause, unpronounced structures get deleted in 
the PF domain (Hankamer 1971; Merchant 2001) or undergo copy operation 
at LF (Abe 1996; Abe and Hoshi 1999) or narrow syntax (Repp 2005, 2009), 

(iii) coordination at the level of vP and across the board movement of the shared 
constituent (Johnson 2004), 
(iv) the shared constituent is dominated by both conjuncts (Phillips 1996). 


For Turkish FG constructions, although the details of the syntactic mechanisms 
differ, PF related analyses have been suggested with the unpronounced part (i) being 
deleted at PF (Hankamer 1971; Ince 2009) or, (ii) remaining unpronounced at PF 
(Kornfilt 2010). As for BG, Right Node Raising (RNR) analysis (Hankamer 1971; 
Kornfilt 2012) or PF deletion analysis (Ince 2009; Kornfilt 2010) has been proposed. 
We take these analyses separately below. 


2.1 PF Deletion Analyses 


Hankamer (1971) proposes an analysis for FG whereby PF deletion is realized under 
identity. The verb in this case is deleted in the presence of an identical antecedent in 
the first conjunct. 
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(6) a. Hasan yumurta-y1 — ye-di, Ahmet patlican-1—------- 
Hasan egg-ACC  eat-PERF Ahmet eggplant-ACC 
‘Hasan ate the egg and Ahmet (ate) the eggplant.’ 
(Hankamer 1971: 14,with our modifications) 


NP Vi NP2 v2 
antecedent delete (Hankamer 1971: 28) 


As for BG constructions, Hankamer (1971) pursues a different analysis based on the 
distinctions between BG and FG.* Hankamer (1971: 113) suggests that BG is licit 
in embedded contexts, but FG is not, which is illustrated below with our examples. 


(7) a.*Ben Hasan-n — yumurta-y1 _ pisir-dig-in-i, Mehmet-in de 
I Hasan-GEN  egg-ACC cook-NOML-3SG-ACC Mehmet-GEN and 
patlican-1 bil-iyor-um. 


eggplant-ACC = know-IMPF-1SG 
‘I know that Hasan cooked the egg and as for Mehmet (that he cooked) the eggplant.’ 


b. Ben Hasan-in yumurta-y1, Mehmet-in de patlican-1 
I Hasan-GEN  egg-ACC Mehmet-GEN and eggplant-ACC 
pisir-dig-in-i bil-iyor-um. 


cook-NOML-3SG-ACC  know-IMPF-1SG 
‘I know that Hasan (cooked) the egg and as for Mehmet that he cooked the eggplant’ 


Hankamer (1971) concludes that BG is not the mirror image of FG and proposes 
RNR for BG constructions. Note that both instances of the shared constituents below 
are deleted and a single copy of the shared verb is right-adjoined to the IP. 


4To show that FG and BG are different, Hankamer (1971: 104, 107) further gives the following 
examples. FG constructions do not show the same properties with BG constructions. Unlike indirect 
objects with or without contrastive stress yields FG illicit as in (1) but not with BG, as in (2) 


(1) a. *Mehmet ban-a_gel-dig-in-i sdyle-di, Ahmet ban-a gél-me-dig-in-i. 
Mehmet I-DAT come-NOML-3SG-ACC say-PERF Ahmet I -DAT come-NEG-NOML-3SG-ACC 
“Mehmet told me he was coming and as for Ahmet he (told) me that he wasn’t coming.’ 
b. *Mehmet ban-a_ gel-dig-in-i sdyle-di, Ahmet san-a gél-me-dig-in-i. 
Mehmet I-DAT come-NOML-3SG-ACC say-PERF Ahmet you-DAT come-NEG-NOML-3SG-ACC 
(2) Mehmet ban-a gel-dig-in-i, Ahmet ban-a gel-me-dig-in-i séyle-di. 


In FG constructions, nonsimilar adverbs cannot surface in both conjuncts and if we have the same 
adverb in both conjuncts only one can surface as in (3a). However in BG constructions nonsimilar 
adverbs can surface as in (3b) and gapping of the like adverbs is not obligatory. 


(3) a.Mehmet cabuk  yumurta-yi _pisir-di, Ahmet (*cabuk/yavasca) _patlican-1. 
Mehmet quickly egg-ACC cook-PERF Ahmet quickly/slowly eggplant -ACC 
Intended reading: ‘Mehmet cooked the egg quickly and as for Ahmet (he cooked) the eggplant 
quickly/slowly. 
b. Mehmet ¢abuk yumurta-y1, Ahmet ¢abuk/yavasca patlican-1 pisir-di. 
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(8) Hasan yumurta-yi ---------- , Ahmet de __ patlican-1 ------------ ye-di 
Hasan egg-ACC Ahmet and eggplant-ACC eat-PERF 
‘Hasan ate the egg and as for Ahmet he ate the eggplant.’ 


PF deletion analysis of Ince (2009) differs from this analysis, as PF deletion is 
proposed for both FG and BG constructions. Additionally, Ince (2009) suggests that 
[+ellipsis] feature of Contrastive Focus (CF) head in matrix clauses triggers elision. 
This is illustrated below in (9). The second conjunct is projected as a full sentence as 
is the case with the first conjunct. Following the movement of the contrastive topic 
(CT) and CF to the left periphery, [+ellipsis] feature of CF head licenses elision of 
the shared constituent in the second conjunct. 


(9) ConjP 
ee 
ContrTopP Conj’ 
ee Mee, 
Ahmet ContrFoeP ContrTopP —Conj° 
ee 
karidesi ContrFocP’ Mehmet ContrFocP 
CP ContrFoc® istiridyeyi ContrFocP’ 
A LE] 
yedi ContrFoc® 


oS 
Marked for deletion === _— vedi 

As for the unacceptability of FG constructions in complex clauses as in (3), Ince 
suggests that gapping is a root phenomenon and in embedded contexts, TP and/or 
AspP are missing, which is regarded as an indication that the CF phrase with the 
[+ellipsis] feature is missing and hence the structure is ungrammatical. 

Within the analysis of Ince (2009), gapping in complement clauses is possible 
only when remnants follow the matrix clause. The structure in (10b) represents the 
derivation before PF deletion. That is why in (10a) CT and CF appear to be in the 
post-verbal domain. 


(10) a. Ahmet Hasan karides-i ye-di san-1yor, Mehmet de __ istiridye-yi 
Ahmet Hasan shrimp-ACC eat-PERF think-IMPF Mehmet and oyster-ACC 
‘Ahmet thinks that Hasan ate the shrimp and as for Mehmet (that he ate) the oyster.’ 
‘Ahmet thinks that Hasan ate the shrimp and as for Mehmet he thinks that (Hasan ate) 
the oyster. 
b. Ahmet Hasan karides-i ye-di san-1yor Ahmet Mehmet de istiridye-yi ye-disan+yer 


The first problem of this analysis is that FG constructions with the shared verb 
in embedded contexts and BG constructions with an in situ shared constituent are 
not possible within this system. However, as indicated in the introduction, we see 
the source of the unacceptability as the imposition of a particular prosodic grouping, 
otherwise, these constructions are found to be acceptable. With restrictions on the 
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derivations of BG and FG constructions as noted by Ince, the acceptable data would 
not be possible, which is an empirical problem. 

The second problem that we note for the PF deletion analysis is that constructions 
with discontinuous deletion are suggested to be ungrammatical. Ince (2009) gives 
the following example as an indication that discontinuous deletion is not possible in 
Turkish as in (11a). 


(11) a.*Ahmet sen-in — hakk-in-da iyi sey-ler — sdyle-di, © Mehmet kéti. 
Ahmet you-GEN about-3SG-LOC good thing-PL say-PERF Mehmet bad 
“Ahmet said good things about you, and Mehmet (said) bad (things about you).’ 


This construction is fully acceptable for both of the authors, supported by the 
acceptability of (11b) which has a discourse marker ise ‘on the other hand’ making 
pairwise contrast explicit: 


b. Ahmet  sen-in hakk-in-da iyi sey-ler — s6yle-di, 
Ahmet you-GEN about-3SG-LOC good thing-PL say-PERF 
Mehmet ise kotii. 


Mehmet on the otherhand bad 
‘Ahmet said good things about you, and Mehmet (said) bad (things about you).’ 


As for the following example of discontinuous elision, Ince (2009) assumes a 
different word order for the second conjunct without explaining the information 
structuring he assumes for this construction. Therefore, the string he discusses is 
actually many-ways ambiguous. In the second conjunct in (12b), the accusative 
marked constituent is expected to appear preceding the locative marked constituent, 
which yields discontinuous elision. 


(12) a. Ahmet sen-i okul-da san-lyor, Meral (de) _ev-de. 
Ahmet you-ACC school-LOC  think-IMPF Meral (and) home-LOC 
‘Ahmet thinks that you are at school, and as for Meral (she thinks that you are) at home.’ 
b. Ahmet sen-i okul-da san-1yor, Meral (de) ev-de sen-+santyer 


As Ince (2009) proposes movement of the contrasting constituents to the left 
periphery, discontinuous deletion should not be a problem as the remnant site is 
deleted. Suggesting different PF deletion stages for FG and BG can be a reason 
behind the ‘no discontinuous deletion’ rule in the sense that remnants in BG do not 
have to be clause-mates, in contrast to the remnants in FG. Ince (2009) assumes that 
in BG, deletion applies on linearized strings without taking syntactic constituency 
into account, which is not the case with FG. In FG, deletion at the PF domain applies 
at an early stage and hence being clause-mates or whether an item is a constituent 
are important factors for identifying the deletion site. However this line of analysis 
cannot account for the discontinuous FG constructions in (11b) and (12a), which 
Ince himself considers acceptable.° 


5 Additionally, if FG is a root phenomenon in the line of the analysis of Ince (2009), the following 
FG construction needs explanation. Deletion occurs in both conjuncts and in a discontinuous way. 
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We next turn to the analysis of Kornfilt (2010). Kornfilt also analyzes gapping 
as a PF phenomenon but with a different syntactic mechanism. Kornfilt (2010, this 
volume) proposes that in head final languages the predicate must be clause final 
and it must be so even in phonological representation. The following structures are 


proposed for FG and BG constructions.° 
(13) a. Forward Gapping b. Backward Gapping 
aX ee: 
XP2 BP BP XP2 


a o% 
xP3 B XP3 B 


In both phrase structures, it is XP2 which is the head of the adjunct and which 
determines the category of the coordination, since XP1 is shown as equal to XP2. 
What differs in the two representations is the adjunction direction of the XP3 con- 
junct. In FG, adjunction is rightward, and it is leftward with BG. For FG, Kornfilt 
(2010) assumes that the right edge of the phrasal head XP2 is the same as the right 
edge of XP1 and the following conjunct XP3 does not count in syntax as it follows the 
syntactic edge of the phrasal head. In contrast to FG, in BG, XP3 precedes the edge 
of the phrasal head. XP3 in BG counts in the syntax, but it is XP2 that determines all 
the properties of the coordination structure. As for ellipsis, Kornfilt (2010) suggests 
that identical verb deletion means not pronouncing the verb in XP3 or in XP2 in the 
PF domain but we have the full structure in syntax. 

With this line of an analysis, Kornfilt (2010) captures the following contrasts 
between FG and BG. Only in BG, the shared verb can bear plural agreement marker 
taking the subject of the first conjunct into consideration while this is not possible in 
FG as illustrated in (14a—b). Additionally, word order parallelism is obligatory with 
BG constructions while it is not in FG as indicated in (15a—b). 


(14) a. Sen kitab-1 oku-du-n/*oku-du-k, ben de (FG) 
you book-ACC read-PERF-2SG/*read-PERF-1PL I and 
dergi-yi eku-du-m 


magazine-ACC _ read-PERF-1SG 
“You read the book and I (read) the magazine.’ 
b. Sen kitab-1 eki-du-n, ben de dergi-yi (BG) 
you book-ACC read-PERF-2SG, I and magazine-ACC 
oku-du-m/oku-du-k 
read-PERF-1SG/read-PERF-1PL 


(1) a. [Ayse [Mehmet-in ayva-yl yika-dig-in-1], [Ahmet-in de--- ye-dig-in-i] 
Ayse Mehmet-GEN quince-ACC wash-NOML-3SG-ACC Ahmet-GEN and eat-NOML-3SG-ACC 
soyle-di] 
say-PERF 


“Ayse said that Mehmet washed the quince and as for Ahmet that he ate (the quince).’ 
b. [Ayse Mehmet-in ayva-y1 yika-dig-in-1 séyte-di], [Ayge-Ahmet-in de ayvasytye-dig-in-i séyle-di]. 
®BP stands for Boolean Phrase, and B stands for the Boolean Conjunction. 
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(15) a. Kitab-1 sen oku-du-n, ben de dergi-yi (FG) 
book-ACC you read-PERF-2SG I and magazine-ACC 
eku-dase 


read-PERF-1SG 
“You read the book and I (read) the magazine.’ 
b. *Kitab-1 sen eku-du-n, ben de dergi-yi oku-du-m. (BG) 


With BG, the second conjunct determines all the properties of the coordinate 
structure but it is sensitive to the first conjunct and hence agreement can be plural. 
But, crucially, the word order has to be the same. In FG, the second conjunct follows 
the phrasal head and the phrasal head does not impose the same word order restriction 
on this conjunct. 

In line with the analysis of Ince (2009), Kornfilt (2010, this volume) assumes that 
FG in embedded contexts is illicit. The predicate final constraint explains the source 
of unacceptability in the sense that the embedded clause being internal to the higher 
clause cannot mark the right edge of the embedded clause in the absence of the 
clause final predicate in the second conjunct. That is why the construction becomes 
grammatical when the coordinated conjuncts are put in the post-verbal domain. The 
constructions in (16) are acceptable as the gapped clause is not internal to the matrix 
clause. 


(16) a. Zeynep duy-du Hasan-in karides-i ye-dig-in-i 

Zeynep hear-PERF Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC eat-NOML-3SG -ACC 
Mehmet-in de istiridye-yi —------ 

Mehmet-GEN and — oyster-ACC 

‘Zeynep heard that Hasan ate the shrimp and as for Mehmet (that he ate) the oyster.’ 
b. Zeynep Hasan-in karides-i ye-dig-in-i duy-du 

Zeynep Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC eat-NOML-3SG-ACC _hear-PERF 
Mehmet-in de istiridye-yi  ------ 

Mehmet-GEN and — oyster-ACC 


The first problem with this line of an analysis is that a theory internal constraint is 
proposed for the grammar which rules out acceptable FG constructions in embedded 
contexts. Kornfilt (this volume) suggests that PFC may be a perceptual condition that 
signals the rightmost boundary of the embedded clause. However it is still not clear 
whether what is meant are syntactic or prosodic boundaries.’ 


7Kornfilt (2010) further gives illicit rightward movement operations of constituents out of embedded 
clauses as an empirical evidence for PFC. 


(1) *Zeynep Hasan-in yaz-dig-in-1 makale-yi duy-du. 
Zeynep Hasan-GEN  write-NOML-3SG-ACC rticle-ACC hear-PERF 
“Zeynep heard that Hasan wrote the article.’ 


In line with our analysis of gapping constructions, we suggest that the unacceptability of the 
construction is due to an illicit phrasing pattern in which the dislocated object is interpreted as the 
complement of the matrix verb. When the prominence is on the matrix predicate and on the embedded 
subject, the construction becomes acceptable. Hence, there is no need for the PFC constraint as long 
as prosody collaborates with syntax. 
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The second problem is that in (16b) if the second conjunct is an adjunction to the 
matrix clause one cannot explain the realization of CF in the post-verbal domain. 
As noted in the Turkish linguistics literature, focus phrases cannot appear in the 
post-verbal domain (Kural 1993; Goksel 1998; Goksel and Ozsoy 2000). 

Kornfilt (2012) then revises the account for the derivation of BG and FG and 
assumes a genuine gapping analysis for FG but RNR analysis for BG. In BG there is 
a single copy of the verb taking both conjunct under its c-command domain. Hence, 
the plural agreement marker may appear on the shared verb and the same word 
order is observed in both conjuncts. In FG, one of the occurrences of the identical 
constituents gets deleted at PF and there is no copy that takes both of the occurrences 
under its c-command domain. 


2.2 ATB Movement Analysis 


Across the Board Movement (ATB) analysis implements gapping via coordination 
and movement rather than via, deletion of syntactic structures at PF (Johnson 1996, 
2004, 2006). According to this line of analysis, coordination in ellipsis is not a CP 
level but a vP level phenomenon. 


(17) John ate the cake and Mary the muffin. 


The derivation of this construction is given below. The subject of the first conjunct 
moves to Spec TP above coordination. The shared verbs in both conjuncts move 
leftward, undergoing ATB movement to PredP. 


(18) TP 


Vv DP Vv DP 
ate the cake ate the muffin 


This line of analysis is advantageous in that the derivation of gapping is explained 
within narrow syntax without appealing to the PF domain. However the first problem 
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that we note for this analysis is that, as coordination is taken at the vP level, there is no 
room left for the realization of CT and CF phrases which are CP level constituents. 
Ince (2009) further argues against low level coordination and ATB movement as 
TP level adverbs can surface in both conjuncts, and interrogative coordination is 
possible. With low level coordination there is no room for high level adverbs and 
interrogatives. 

If we assume that coordination is not at the vP level but at the CP level, the 
problems cited for this analysis would be overridden. There would be positions 
for the information structural units, for interrogatives, and for higher level adverbs. 
However, this line of an analysis cannot account for the BG—-FG distinction. If the 
shared constituent moves above coordination, what, then, would determine when BG 
or FG surfaces? 


2.3. Copy Analysis 


This line of an analysis is varied in terms of whether copying is at narrow syntax, or 
whether it is at LF. 

Repp (2005, 2009) adapts the sideward movement analysis of Nunes (2004) for 
gapping constructions. The second conjunct comes with a numeration of items that 
are actually pronounced as in (19b). 


(19) a. John got the food and Pete the drinks. 
b. Neonjunct 2= {and, Pete.casg, [the drinks] -casg} 
(Repp 2009: 74) 


The first conjunct is derived and sent to PF. The numeration of the second conjunct 
is not sufficient to derive an acceptable sentence but the items have uninterpretable 
features to be checked. From the first conjunct functional categories v, T, C and the 
category V are copied without phonology. However the features are also copied and 
hence when these projections are copied for the second conjunct they become visible 
again. The Case and phi features of the lexical elements in the numeration of the 
second conjunct are checked. That is why interpretable features such as tense and 
aspect are the same in both conjuncts but uninterpretable features such as person, 
number, and gender can vary. 

Abe (1996) assumes LF copy analysis for VP deletion constructions as illustrated 
below. 


(20) a. John likes Mary and Bill does too. 
b. John likes Mary and Bill does [, e ] too. 


The antecedent verb in the first conjunct is copied into the null categories in the 
second conjunct under identity. 
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As for the derivation of gapping constructions, Abe (1996) assumes PF deletion 
analysis. He suggests that LF copying analysis cannot account for gapping data based 
on the following example. 


(21) a. John introduced a teacher to Mary and Bill to Susan. 
b. [John;, to Mary2 [ti introduced a teacher tz]] and [Bill, to Susan [, e ]] 


In (21), in order to mark the copy site the contrasting constituents move out of this 
domain. However, the presence of the null category in the second conjunct violates the 
Head Licensing Requirement on null categories according to which a null category 
must be a complement of a functional head that agrees with its specifier. 

LF copying analysis is advantageous in the sense that word ordering or discontin- 
uous deletion would not be a problem for the Turkish data. The shortcoming of this 
analysis is that if prosody and syntax work in tandem and prosodic phrasing can save 
syntactic constituents, then waiting for the copy at LF is problematic. Prosody and 
syntax determine phrasing and constituency based on information structuring which 
gets interpreted at LF. 


2.4 Fragment Adjunction Under Copying 


Culicover and Jackendoff (2005) argue against unpronounced, hidden syntactic struc- 
tures in elliptical clauses. They suggest that the fact that we interpret elliptical clauses 
as full sentences does not indicate there is syntactic structure beyond that surface. 
As for the derivation of elliptical constructions, indirect licensing is proposed. We 
will go over their analysis based on the following example. 


(22) Robin speaks French and Leslie German. 


The constituents in the second conjunct are not remnants of a full syntactic clause. 
Instead the first conjunct serves as an antecedent to these orphan fragments. All the 
syntactic and semantic relations and features of the orphans are licensed by the 
antecedent as indicated in the following tree structure. 


(23) 
S 
LS 
SANT and piL 
ee ee ee, 
NPTARGET: yp NPORPH1  NPORPH2 
| Lees 
Robin Vv NPTARGET2 Leslie German 


speaks French 


Culicover and Jackendoff (2005) further suggest that the second conjunct is not 
a clausal copy but just fragments based on the scope properties of these conjuncts 
(24) and the connective as well as in gapping constructions (25). 
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(24) a. Can John race cars and Mary boats? 
b. Few cats eat Frolic or dogs Whiskas. 


(25) a. Harriet drinks scotch as well as gin. 
b. *Harriet drinks scotch as well as eats key lime pie. 


In (24a), the modal, and in (24b), the quantifier takes scope over the whole coordi- 
nation which Culicover and Jackendoff (2005) take as an evidence that the fragments 
are adjoined to the first conjunct and they act as a single unit. In (25), on the other 
hand, the as well as connective cannot be a well formed gapping clause with a tensed 
verb, hence the fragments are not clause level constituents. 

In gapping constructions, the copied constituents and the antecedent constituents 
that allow indirect licensing are CT and CF phrases. If we assume that the copied 
phrase is not clause level, we cannot account for the presence of CP level topic 
phrases. 


3 Information Structuring in Gapping Constructions 


It is known that information packaging has an effect on prosodic phrasing (Frascarelli 
1997). We propose that this, in turn, interplays with syntactic constituency in gapping 
constructions in Turkish. Hence an analysis of gapping constructions must have 
recourse to information structural units in Turkish. 

First, gapping is possible only in coordinated clauses that contain contrasting pairs 
of constituents. In (26) below, the subjects and the objects in both conjuncts form a 
pairwise comparison. 


(26) A:Kim ne al-mis? 
who what  buy-PERF 
‘Who bought what?’ 
B: Ahmet kitap  al-mis, Mehmet de  dergi 
Ahmet book buy-PERF Mehmet and magazine 
“Ahmet bought a book and Mehmet (bought) a magazine. 
C: Ahmet kitap, Mehmet de dergi  al-mis 


Gapping is not licit in subordinated clauses (27a) or with non-contrastive con- 
stituents (27b). 


(27) a.*Ahmet kitap al-mis,  ciinkii Mehmet de dergi 
Ahmet book buy-PERF because Mehmet and magazine 
Intended reading: ‘Ahmet bought a book because Mehmet (bought) a magazine.’ 
b.*Ahmet kitap, Mehmet de kitap  al-mis 


There is structural and semantic uniformity between the two conjuncts. In addition 
to movement operations triggered by discourse-interpretational purposes, elliptical 
clauses are taken as a strategy of marking discourse-interpretational purposes (Mol- 
nar and Winkler 2010). The contrasting constituents in the two conjuncts are CT 
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and CF phrases respectively and they involve a pairwise contrast between the con- 
juncts. The shared constituent is discourse anaphoric (DA) (i.e. given). Below we 
use question-answer pairs to illustrate the workings of information structure. 

The function of focus is to evoke a set of alternative propositions (Rooth 1995) 
as illustrated in (28b) for presentational focus and in (28c) for CF. 


(28) A: Ahmet ne al-mis? 
Ahmet what buy-PERF 
“What did Ahmet buy?’ 


B: Ahmet — [kitap]pp al-mis. 
Ahmet book — buy-PERF 
‘Ahmet bought a book.’ 
Focus semantic value {Ahmet kitap al-mis, Ahmet kalem al-mis, Ahmet silgi al-mis....} 
“Ahmet bought a book, Ahmet bought a pencil, Ahmet bought a rubber...’ 
C: Hayir, Ahmet [kalem]cr al-mis. 
No Ahmet pencil buy-PERF 
‘No Ahmet bought a pencil.’ 
Focus semantic value {Ahmet kitap al-mis, Ahmet kalem al-mis, Ahmet silgi al-mis....} 
“Ahmet bought a book, Ahmet bought a pencil, Ahmet bought a rubber...’ 


With both presentational focus and CF, one of the alternatives is chosen as the 
correct answer in contrast to the other alternatives in the set. However with CF 
phrases, one of the alternatives is exhaustively identified as the correct answer to the 
exclusion of the other alternatives (Giirer 2015). 

As for CT phrases, these evoke a set of sets of alternative propositions. The usage 
of CT is a discourse strategy in which CT either marks a shift in the topic under 
discussion or the discussion is narrowed down to sub-questions, and the speaker 
answers only one of these sub-questions leaving the topic under discussion unre- 
solved (Neeleman and Vermeulen 2012; Biiring 2013; Constant 2014). The example 
given in (26) above exemplifies the usage of CT and CF. With the answer, the ques- 
tion is narrowed down to sub-questions and the speaker answers only some of these 
sub-questions as illustrated with a discourse tree below. 


Who bought what? 


(29) 


What did Ahmet buy? What did Ayse buy? What did Mehmet buy? 


a pencil) Ayse bought a oencil a pencil 


Note that with each sub-question a set of alternative propositions is evoked and 
the set of questions or set of sets of alternative propositions form the semantic value 
of CT. As semantic compositionality of CT is built on the semantic compositionality 
of CF, Giirer (2015) suggests that CT cannot surface within the scope domain of 
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a F(ocus) phrase which maps onto the vP domain excluding the outmost specifier 
position.® 

DA constituents are salient or discourse-given constituents. Denoting recoverable 
information, DA constituents in Turkish can be omitted or put in the post-verbal, 
deaccentuated domain. Now we can map all these information structural phrases to 
the gapping structure below. 


(30) A: Kim ne almis? 
Who bought what? 
B: [Ahmet]cr [kalem]cr [al-mis]p, [Mehmet de]cr  [kitap]cr 
Ahmet pencil buy-PERF Mehmet and book 
“Ahmet bought a pencil and Mehmet (bought) a book. 


The subject phrases are CT as they give a partial answer to the question as shown 
with the discourse tree in (29). The object phrases evoke a set of alternative propo- 
sitions as CF phrases. The predicate in the first conjunct is DA as it is salient in 
the preceding context. Taking these as a background, the next section focuses on 
prosody-syntax interface. 


4 Prosody-Syntax Interface 


The observation that phonological phrasing affects the acceptability of elliptical 
constructions goes back to Swingle (1993). When phrasing properties of elliptical 
clauses are altered via CF, some of the unacceptable structures become acceptable 
as illustrated below. 


(31) a. *John wrote an interesting, and Elvira wrote a brilliant, thesis on nightingales. 
b. ?John wrote a mildly INTERESTING, but Elvia wrote a truly BRILLIANT, thesis on 
nightingales. 
(Swingle 1993) 


The shared constituent must surface in an independent intonational phrase (IP) 
and CF renders this phrasing possible. 

In this study we take a further step and suggest that prosody does not actually 
work on syntactic outputs but is at work concurrently with syntax. The perception test 
carried out in this study reveals that prosodic rephrasing via information structuring 
can save FG and BG constructions that are found to be illicit in the literature as 
presented in Sect. |. In the absence of a prosodic cue, which is the case with the 
examples in (3) and (4), it is likely that the matrix verb is taken as the predicate of the 
second gapped conjunct in (3) and main prominence is realized on the immediately 


8Giirer (2015) proposes that CT phrases are base generated in the vP domain. However, they move 
to the higher Topic position, out of the domain of focus (DF) phrases. The alternative set of sets 
of propositions of CT is built on alternative sets of focus phrases. Information structural units that 
remain within the scope DF are aboutness topic and DA phrases which cannot evoke alternatives. 
In a sense CT has to move out of the scope domain of CF to evoke alternatives. 
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preverbal discourse-given, salient object in (4).° This yields unacceptability. However 
when prosody works in tandem with syntax, the matrix predicate, being marked with 
an IP boundary at the right edge, is not taken as a constituent of the gapped conjunct 
in (3) and the DA object of the second conjunct in BG in (4), being discourse-given, 
does not receive main prominence. Via syntax-prosody collaboration, the structures 
get the licit interpretation at LF. If we assume that PF has access to the output of 
syntax only, there is no way to account for the interpretation of syntactic structures 
under certain phonological phrasings. 

Before we move on to the discussion of syntactic and prosodic constituency 
options in gapping constructions, we will illustrate the prosodic phrasing under broad 
and narrow focus conditions in Turkish. 


4.1 Prosodic Constituency in Turkish 


Post-syntactic hierarchical prosodic domains are indicated in the following way 
(Selkirk 1984, 1995; Truckenbrodt 1995). 


Utterance (Utt) Utterance 
Intonational Phrase (IP) Root clause 
Phonological Phrase (PPh) XP 
Prosodic Word (PWd) x° 


Within each PPh and IP, main prominence is realized on one of the constituents. 
In Turkish, the main prominence is realized on the leftmost constituent in the PPh 
(Kabak and Vogel 2001; Kan 2009). The broad focus condition in Turkish captures 
the observation that IP level prominence within an IP is attracted by the leftmost 
constituent within the rightmost PPh (Kan 2009) as shown in (32B). Ig 


(32) A: Ne ol-mus? 
what happen-PERF 


“What happened?’ 
( x ) IP 
( ) ( x ) PPh 
( x) ( x) ( x) PWd 
B: [ [Hasan]pph [ karides-i ye-mis }ppn |ip 
Hasan shrimp-ACC  eat-PERF 


“Hasan ate the shrimp.’ 


°We cannot claim that this was the pitch contours assumed by the authors of the above mentioned 
papers, but can only assume that this was the case, given the judgements. 

'0K an (2009) proposes an IP level for Turkish based on (i) boundary tone placement, (ii) linguistic 
pause distribution, (iii) head prominence, and (iv) phrase-final lengthening of vowels. 
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However when there is a focus bearing constituent, this constituent requires the 
highest prominence within its domain, the domain of focus (DF), which is known as 
the Focus Prominence Rule (Truckenbrodt 1995). 


(33) a. Focus: Each DF must carry stress at the level of the intonation phrase on some [F]- 
marked constituent 
b. Stress-F: Each [F]-marked constituent must carry stress at the level of the phonological 
phrase 
(Kabagema-Bilan et al., 2011, 12) 


In Turkish, in addition to attracting PPh and IP level prominence, focus requires 
to be aligned as the rightmost PPh within its IP (Giines 2012; Gtirer 2015). Hence 
if focus is on the sentence initial constituent, this constituent attracts IP level promi- 
nence, including all the following constituents within its phrase as the head of the 
rightmost PPh as in (34). 


(34) ( x )IP 
( x ) PPh 
( x) ( x) ( x )PWd 
[Hasan ]roc karides-i ye-mis 


When focus is on the verb, it attracts IP level prominence and forms an independent 
phrase as the rightmost PPh as in (35). 


(35) ( x )IP 
( x ) ( x) ( x) PPh 
( x) ( x) ( x  )PWd 
Hasan karides-i [ye-mis]roc 


With this background in mind, we turn to prosodic and syntactic constituency in 
gapping constructions in the next section. 


4.2 Prosodic and Syntactic Constituency in Gapping 
Constructions 


We turn to the FG construction repeated below as (36a), which is identified as unac- 
ceptable by Kornfilt (2010). A particular phonological phrasing, indeed, renders this 
construction unacceptable.'! The reason for this is the following. The accusative 
marked object of the second conjunct bears F marking. Hence it requires promi- 
nence, being the rightmost PPh within its IP, as a result of which the matrix verb 
surfaces in the same PPh as in (36b). The direct object ends up string-adjacent to 
the matrix verb, namely, items belonging to two separate syntactic constituents are 


'l We are not claiming that this is the prosodic pattern assumed in Kornfilt (2010). We simply want 
to point out contrastive phonological phrasings that make string-identical sentences acceptable or 
unacceptable. 
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PARA te 
Wak a 


J x 
Wy 


Romanyalht-lar-n uranyum-u 
onayla-dig-in-1 
R.-PL-GEN uranium-ACC G.-PL-GEN-in contrast barium-ACC 
approve-NOML-3SG-ACC know-IMPF-3PL 


generaller 


general-PL 


Fig. 1 Pitch track of FG structure when focus is on the direct object of the second conjunct 


phrased as a single unit. We illustrate this structure with the pitch track in Fig. 1. 
The sentence shown in Fig. | is given in (36’), which is one of our test sentences. 
This sentence is identical to (36) with respect to information packaging. We choose 
to show the pitch track of the sentence in (36’) instead of (36) because it is composed 
of words containing sonorants or voiced obstruents which give clear pitch tracks 
without perturbations due to voiceless obstruent sounds. We will do the same for all 
the pitch tracks in this section. In other words, we will use sentences with sonorants 
to exemplify the structures that we are talking about. 


G3 6) a.[Zeynep [Hasan-incr  karides-ir ye-dig-in-ipa | 
Zeynep Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC_ eat-NOML-3SG-ACC 
[Mehmet-incr de _ istiridye-yir] duy-du] 
Mehmet-GEN and _— shrimp-ACC _ hear-PERF 
“Zeynep heard that Hasan bought the shrimp and Mehmet (ate) the shrimp.’ 
b. [(Zeynep)ppp (Hasan-1n) ppp (karides-i ye-dig-in-i)ppp |ip1 
[(Mehmed-in de)pp, (istiridye-yi duy-du)ppp|ip2 


(36) a. [General-ler [Romanyali-lar-ncy uranyum-ur onayla-dig-in-ip,] 
general -PL Rumanian-PL-GEN uranium-ACC approve-NOML-3SG-ACC 
[Yunanli-lar-in-sacr baryum-ur] _ bil-iyor-lar] 
Greek-PL-GEN-in contrast | barium-ACC  know-IMPF -3PL 
‘The generals know that Rumanians approve of uranium and as for the Greeks (that 
they approve of ) barium.’ 
b. [(General-ler)ppy (Romanyali-lar-in) ppp (uranyum-u onayla-dig-1n-1)pph|ip1 
{(Yunanli-lar-in-sa )ppp (baryum-u bil-iyor-lar)ppn|ip2 


As is clear from the pitch track the CT, the subject of the second conjunct forms a 
PPh with a H-boundary tone at the right edge.'” The F marked object of the second 


!2We discuss the prosodic domains of elliptical clauses based on the identification of pre-nuclear, 
nuclear, and post-nuclear domains as identified by Kamali (2011). Kamali (2011) identifies the 
prosodic properties of these domains in Turkish in the following way. With an SOV structure, in 
broad focus condition, in the subject surfaces in the pre-nuclear domain. At the right edge of the pre- 
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conjunct forms a PPh phrase with the matrix verb. Prominence is realized on the F 
marked object as the fall starts immediately after the stress bearing syllable of the 
object. However, IP2 cannot be mapped on to a clause in the syntactic domain. 

We suggest that the unacceptability of the structure cannot be due to the require- 
ment that the verb should be the rightmost constituent in a sentence, as Kornfilt 
suggests. Instead, the unacceptability of (36b) is due to the violation of syntactic and 
prosodic constituency. In fact, when we keep the same word order and a boundary 
is imposed on the right edge of the embedded construction either by placing focus 
on the matrix verb (37a) or by a focus bearing adjunct before the matrix verb as in 
(37b), the construction is acceptable. 


(37) a. [Zeynep Hasan-in karides-i ye-dig-in-i]ip1 

Zeynep Hasan-GEN  shrimp-ACC  eat-NOML-3SG-ACC 
[Mehmed-in de _istiridye-yi]jp2 [duy-du]jp3 
Mehmet-GEN and _— shrimp-ACC _hear-PERF 

‘Zeynep heard that Hasan bought the shrimp and Mehmet (ate) the shrimp.’ 

b. [(Zeynep)ppn (Hasan-1n)ppp (karides-i ye-dig-in-i)ppn]iri 

Zeynep Hasan-GEN  shrimp-ACC  eat-NOML-3SG-ACC 
[(Mehmed-in de)ppn (istiridye-yi)pphlie2  [(coktan duy-du)ppn|ip3 
Mehmet-GEN and shrimp-ACC (already) hear-PERF 

‘Zeynep has already heard that Hasan bought the shrimp and Mehmet (ate) the shrimp.’ 


(37’) a. [General-ler Romanyali-lar-in uranyum-u —onayla-dig-1n-1]1p1 
general-PL Rumanian-PL-GEN uranium-ACC —approve-NOML-3SG-ACC 
[Yunanli-lar-in-sa baryum-u]ip2 [bil-iyor-lar]ip3 


Greek-PL-GEN-in contrast barium-ACC  know- IMPF-3PL 
‘The generals know that Rumanians approve of uranium and as for the Greeks (that 
they approve of ) barium.’ 

b. [(General-ler)pp, (Romanyali-lar-1n) pp, (uranyum-u onayla-dig-1n-1)ppp]ip1 

general-PL Rumanian-PL-GEN — uranium-ACC approve-NOML-3SG-ACC 

[C(Yunanli-lar-in-sa)ppp, (baryum-u)pprjip2 [(gayet iyi bil-iyor-lar)ppy]ip3 
Greek-PL-GEN-in contrast | barium-ACC exactly know- IMPF-3PL 
‘The generals know exactly that Rumanians approve of uranium and as for the Greeks 
(that they approve of ) barium.’ 


In (37a) and (37’a) the focus bearing matrix verb attracts prominence at the level 
of PPh as the rightmost PPh and receives IP level prominence. In (37b) and (37'b) 
the focused adjunct surfaces in the rightmost PPh with the verb and attracts IP level 
prominence. Under these conditions, the verb is parsed in an independent PPh and 
IP from the object of the second conjunct as illustrated in the following figures for 
each condition. As the contrast in Figs. 1 and 2 indicates, the F marked matrix verb in 
Fig. 2 forms an independent domain after a break. In line with Kan (2009), we take 
the H% boundary tone, which indicates continuation rise, and the following break as 


nuclear domain a H boundary tone is realized. In the nuclear domain, if the constituent bears final 
stress, a plateau is observed followed by a fall starting with the onset of the verb. If the constituent in 
the nuclear domain is lexically accented the fall starts earlier following the accented syllable of the 
word. In the post nuclear domain, a lower reference height is retained till the end of the utterance. 
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Romanyalhi-lar-in uranyum-u 'Yunanhi-lar-in-sa baryum-u 
onayla-dig-in-1 bil-iyor-lar 
-PL-in contrast barium-ACC 
know-IMPF-3PL 


Romanyali-lar-in uranyum-u ‘unanhi-lar-m-sa 
onayla-dig-m-1 baryum-u 
R.-PL-GEN uranium-ACC G.-PL-in contrast exactly 
approve-NOML-3SG-ACC barum-ACC know-IMPF-3SG 


Fig. 3 Pitch track of FG structure with an adverb preceding the matrix verb 


the indication of a following IP. In the same line with Fig. 2, in Fig. 3, the preverbal 
adverb bearing focus forms an independent domain with the matrix verb. Syntactic 
anomaly is obviated by prosodic phrasing. 

At this point, one might suggest that the restriction is fully syntactic and the struc- 
ture in (36) is unacceptable because the direct object of the second conjunct cannot 
form a natural syntactic constituent with the matrix verb. Indeed, FG constructions 
with shared object are acceptable as in (2) repeated below as (38). Note that IP2 can 
be mapped onto a syntactic clause with the rightmost PPh as an acceptable phrase. 


(38) a. [Zeynep [Hasan-incr karides-ip al-dig-m-1pa] [Mehmet-incr de ye-dig-in-ir] duy-du] 
b. [(Zeynep)ppn (Hasan-in)ppn (karides-i al-dig-1-1)ppp|ipi 
[(Mehmet-in de)pph (ye-dig-in-i duy-du)ppn]ip2 


The predicate of the second conjunct bears focus and attracts PPh and IP level 
prominence as the rightmost PPh including the matrix verb, as illustrated in Fig. 4 for 
the structure in (38’) which is identical to (38). The constituents in the second IP can 
form a grammatical syntactic clause. Note that the pitch track of this construction is 
not different from the pitch track in Fig. | which is unacceptable. As is clear from the 
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Rumanian-lar-in uranyum-u 
onayla-dig-in-1 

pres pr: R.-PL-GEN uranium-ACC G.-PL-GEN in contrast 

oo approve-NOML-3SG-ACC distribute-N.-AGR-ACC know-IMPF-3PL 


Yunanl-lar-in da yay-dig-im-1 bil-iyor-lar 


general-ler 


Fig. 4 Pitch track of FG structure when focus is on the direct object of the second conjunct 


pitch track, the CT subject forms a PPh with a H-boundary tone at its right and the 
F marked predicate of the second conjunct surfaces in the same PPh with the matrix 
verb. 

However, we cannot conclude that the restriction is fully dependent on syntactic 
constituency as illustrated by the following example. 


(39) *imam-lar = mimar-lar-incr mermer-ler-icr yenile-dig-in-i 
imam-PL architect-PL-GEN  marble-PL-ACC renew-NOML-3SG-ACC 
amele-ler-inct de minare-ler-icr gor-ityor-lar. 


worker-PL-GEN and minaret-PL-ACC — see-IMPF-3PL 
‘Imams see that the architects renew the marbles and as for the workers (that they 
renew) the minarets.’ 


Although the direct object of the second conjunct and the matrix verb form a 
semantically viable syntactic constituent (considering that ‘minarets’ is a possible 
internal argument for the predicate “see’), the second conjunct cannot form a gram- 
matical syntactic clause. The construction is still unacceptable when focus is on the 
object and when the object and the verb surface within the same PPh. Prosodic phras- 
ing is the only option to save this construction by placing an adverbial phrase ‘bizzat 
kendileri’. 


(40) Imam-lar = mimar-lar-mcr mermer-ler-icr yenile-dig-in-i 
imam-PL = architect-PL-GEN  marble-PL-ACC renew-NOML-3SG-ACC 
amele-ler-incr de minare-ler-icp (bizzat kendi-ler-i); gor-tiyor-lar. 


worker-PL-GEN and minaret-PL-ACC in person self-PL-AGR see-IMPF -3PL 
‘Imams, themselves in person, see that the architects renew the marbles and as for the 
workers (that they renew) the minarets.’ 


Based on the data discussed so far we suggest that a clash between prosodic and 
syntactic constituency yields unacceptability and pure word order restrictions cannot 
provide a natural account. 

Now we turn to BG constructions. The unacceptability of BG construction in (4) 
repeated below as (41) can also be captured via prosodic constituency shaped by 
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information structuring. As discussed in Sect. 2, shared constituents in gapping are 
DA, given, and they do not attract phrasal prominence. 


(41) *[Hasan]cr [pisir-di]J: [Mehmet]cr  [bali3-1]pa_ [ye-di] r 
Hasan cook-PERF Mehmet fish-ACC  eat-PERF 
‘Hasan cooked (the fish) and Mehmet ate the fish. 


In Turkish, focus phrases can surface in the immediately preverbal position (Emre 
1931; Erguvanli 1984, among many others), or, as long as the information structural 
status of constituents is made explicit via preceding contexts, they can surface in situ 
followed by in situ DA constituents (Giirer 2015). In (41), the DA constituent as the 
object of the second conjunct appears in the position that triggers IP level prominence 
in broad focus sentences. If this construction is not given in a context, speakers would 
put focus on the immediately preverbal object. 


(42) [(Hasan)ppn (pisir-di) pph|tpi [(Mehmet)ppn (balig-1 ye-di)pph lie2 


However focus is on the verb, contrasting with the predicate in the first conjunct 
and hence IP level prominence must be realized on the verb. When the construction 
is put in a context, there is a match between syntactic and prosodic constituency. 


(43) A: Mehmet ag kaldi. Baligi pisirmeye vaktim olmadi. 
‘Mehmet is hungry. I didn’t have time to cook the fish.’ 
B: Yo, Hasan __pisir-di Mehmet de balig-1 ye-di. 
No Hasan cook-PERF Mehmet and fish- ACC  eat-PERF 
“No, Hasan cooked (the fish), and Mehmet ate the fish.’ 


(43’) a. [Hasan]cr [pisirdi]: [Mehmet de]cr [baliZ1]pa [yedi]r 
b. [(Hasan)ppp, (pisirdi)ppp|ii [(Mehmet de)pph (balig1)ppp (yedi)ppn ipo 


In a similar vein, in FG constructions, we suggest that it is not the restriction on the 
order of the shared constituent to appear as the rightmost element in the conjunct that 
yields unacceptability. Even with this word order, when the information structural 
notions are marked in concordance with licit phonological phrasing patterns, this 
construction will be acceptable. Otherwise, a DA constituent that receives IP level 
prominence is the source of unacceptability. 

To recap, we expect FG constructions with shared verb in embedded contexts to be 
acceptable when the direct object of the second conjunct and the matrix verb surface 
in different PPhs and IPs. Prosody ensures that the direct object of the second con- 
junct does not surface as the complement of the matrix verb.!* Otherwise the matrix 
predicate is analyzed as the predicate of the second conjunct. The ‘unacceptable’ 


'3Qne of the reviewers notes that the unacceptability of FG constructions can be taken as the failure 
of PF, and hence the Y model can still be maintained. We suggest otherwise, namely, that prosody 
interferes with the syntactic structure by assigning the object in question to the complement position 
of the (second) embedded clause rather than to the complement position of the matrix clause. In 
contrast, the Y model would have produced two consecutive structures and one would then have 
to be eliminated, thus any model in which prosody works on the output of syntax would derive 
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strings are rendered acceptable in two contexts: when (i) focus is on the matrix verb, 
(11) there is a focus bearing adjunct preceding the matrix verb. As for BG construc- 
tions, we expect the acceptability rate to be increased when the shared constituent is 
phrased as a DA object phrase not included in the PPh of the focus bearing predicate 
of the second conjunct. In the next section, we discuss the perception studies in which 
we tested these predictions. 


5 A Perception Study 
5.1 Stimuli and Participants 


In order to test our predictions, we conducted a two-step perception study. We com- 
posed nine contexts including the target sentences as illustrated below. 


(44) A: Cami restorasyonu ile ilgili her detay imamlarla paylasilsin. 
All the details of the reconstruction of the mosques should be shared with the imams. 


B: imam-lar amele-ler-in mermer-ler-i yenile-dig-in-i 
imam-PL_ worker-PL-GEN  marble-PL-ACC renew-NOML-3SG-ACC 
mimar-lar-in-sa minare-ler-i (gayet iyi) _ bil-iyor-lar. 


architect-PL-GEN-on the other hand minaret-PL-ACC (very well) know- IMPF -3PL 
The imams know (very well) that the workers renew the marbles and, as for the 
architects, (that they renew) the minarets. 


We prepared nine FG sentences that appeared in similar contexts. As we mentioned 
in Sect. 4.2, some of the matrix verbs can form a licit syntactic and semantic grouping 
with the constituents in the second conjunct of the elliptical clauses. The matrix 
predicates were chosen as bilmek ‘know’, g6rmek ‘see’ , duymak ‘hear’ to ensure that 
selectional and semantic properties of the matrix verb do not affect the acceptability 
rate of the constructions. With the aim of eliminating listing effect we also presented 
nearly twice as many fillers as the target structures. 

For BG constructions, we prepared three contexts conveying the expected infor- 
mation structuring of the target sentence, indicated in the following example. The 
shared DA constituent appears in the previous context. 


(45) A: Romalilarda dini ritiiellerde 6lii maymunlar kullanilryormus. Bu ritiieller nasil 
uygulanryormus? 
‘For the religious rituals of Romans, dead monkeys are said to be used. How were these 
rituals applied?’ 
B: Amir-ler yar-1yor, [memur-lar da]pp, [maymun-u]pph [mumyali-yor-lar]ppn 
chief-PL  split-IMPF officer -PL and monkey-ACC mummify- IMPF-3PL 
‘The chiefs were cutting open (the monkey), and the officers were mummifying the monkey.’ 


redundant (ungrammatical) structures. See also the discussion on BG with a shared verb bearing 
plural agreement markers, for further evidence. 
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We conducted the experiment with two different sets of 15 participants (30 par- 
ticipants in total). 13 of the participants were male and 17 were female with the age 
span between 20 and 42. All of the participants were native speakers of Turkish. 
They were all naive to the purpose of the study and only one of the participants was 
a graduate student of linguistics. 

The first set of participants was presented with the written form of the context 
and target sentences. The second set of participants saw the context in written form 
but they listened to the sound files of the target sentences. In both cases, the context 
preceded the target sentences. 

With the first set of participants, each target FG sentence appeared in two different 
forms, (i) with an adverb before the matrix predicate, and (11) without an adverb. As 
for BG, the structures were presented in a context as in (25) without sound files. The 
stimuli were sent to participants online. On a scale of 2, the participants were asked 
to judge the FG sentences which were given as answers within a context as in (24) 
as acceptable/natural (‘1’), or unacceptable/unnatural (‘2’). 

The second set of participants received the same FG constructions, but this time 
the constructions were accompanied with sound files. The structures surfaced in three 
different forms, (1) with a focus bearing preverbal adverb, (ii) with a focus bearing 
matrix verb, and (iii) with a focus bearing direct object in the second conjunct and 
DA matrix verb. BG constructions appeared in the same contexts accompanied by 
sound files. In the presence of one of the researchers, based on the same scale used 
with the first set of participants, the participants were asked to judge the target 
sentences presented to them on a computer. As our target sentences are made up 
of sonorants and voiced obstruents, they are somewhat unusual as far as everyday 
conversation goes. The contexts provided for these are also equally unusual. As we 
wanted to make sure that the participants understand the sentences with the intended 
information packaging, the participants were told to listen to the sound files as many 
times as they wanted. In general, the participants listened to the sound files at most 
twice before providing their judgments. 


5.2 Results 


Based on the discussions in Sect. 3, we had the following predictions: 


(i) In FG, constructions without sound files (with or without an adverb) will have 
the least acceptability rate. 

Gi) In FG, constructions witha sound file but with focus on the direct object yielding 
a syntactic and prosodic constituency clash will have a similar acceptability 
rate as constructions without a sound file. 

(iii) In FG, constructions with sound files with focus on the adverb or on the matrix 
verb will have the highest acceptability rate. 

(iv) In BG, constructions with sound files will be found to be acceptable while those 
without sound files will have a lower acceptability rate. 
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The results are in line with our predictions. Specifically, the results indicated that 


(i) In FG, among constructions with sound files, the ones with focus on the direct 
object of the second conjunct have the least acceptability rate (30%), while 
the ones with focus on the preverbal adverb have the highest acceptability rate 
(55%). 

(ii) In FG, the acceptability rate of the sentences with adverbs nearly doubles when 
presented with sound files by increasing from 31% to 55%. 

(iii) In FG, when focus is on the matrix predicate, the acceptability rate is 40% we 
do not observe the same effect we observe with the presence of an adverb. 

(iv) In FG, constructions with sound files with focus on the direct object have the 
lowest acceptability rate, in line with constructions without a sound file. The 
acceptability rate of constructions with focus on the direct object with a sound 
file is 30%, while the acceptability rate is 31% for the structures with adverbs 
presented without sound files and 26% for structures without adverbs presented 
without sound files. 

(v) In BG, the acceptability rate of the constructions increases from 30% to 74% 
when the constructions are presented with sound files. 


The first two results indicate that prosodic phrasing has a clear effect on the accept- 
ability rate of FG constructions in the sense that the sound files signaling prosodic 
phrasing increase the acceptability of FG constructions. These results further indicate 
that the focus bearing adverb modifying the matrix predicate prosodically groups the 
direct object of the second conjunct and the matrix predicate into different syntactic 
clauses. Hence, these sentences are judged to be more acceptable than constructions 
without an adverb. However, participants still need prosodic cues for the acceptable 
phrasings, as the second and fourth findings indicate. When constructions with an 
adverb are presented without a sound file, the acceptability rate is lower, as low as 
the acceptability rate of constructions with focus on the direct object, yielding illicit 
phrasing. 

When the participants listened to the intonation patterns parsing the matrix verb as 
the rightmost PPh bearing focus with an IP break following the object of the second 
conjunct, they found the constructions more acceptable, by 40%. 


(46) A: Taki merasimi cok kalabalikt. Kimin ne takt131 belli degildi. 

‘The wedding ceremony was very crowded. It wasn’t clear who gave what as a gift.’ 

B: Sen éyle san. Diigiin§ sahibi,  sen-in kiictik = altin-1 
that is what you think... Wedding owner you-GEN small gold-ACC 
tak-tig-in-1, ben-im-se bilezig-i, gor-miis-tiir. 
attach-NOML-2SG-ACC_ I-GEN-on the other hand bracelet-ACC see-PERF-MOD 

‘That is what you think. The owner of the wedding must have seen that you gave a small 

piece of gold, and I (gave) a bracelet.’ 


In contrast, when the same sentences are presented without sound files, the accept- 
ability rate decreases to 26% which indicates that participants place focus on the 
object of the second conjunct. We expected focus on the matrix verb to be highly 
acceptable similar to constructions with an adverb, but this was not the case. We 
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suggest that contextual information yielding focus on the matrix verb may not have 
been found robust enough, as illustrated in (46). 

As for BG constructions, we predicted constructions with sound files to have a 
higher acceptability rate than constructions without accompanying sound files. Sound 
files signal the information structuring of constituents while without sound files the 
participants are predicted to apply the default phrasing strategy, and the immediately 
preverbal object would receive IP prominence. The grammaticality judgment tests 
show that the phonological phrasing reflecting information packaging renders these 
sentences acceptable. '* 


(47) A: Uranyum kullanim: tartismali. AB iilkeleri nasil bir yol takip ediyor? 
The usage of uranium is controversial. How do the EU countries follow the process? 
B: Yunanli-lar onayli-yor, Romanyali-lar da = uranyum-u yollu-yor-lar. 
Greek-PL approve-IMPF Rumanian-PL and uranium-ACC send- IMPF-3PL 
‘The Greek approve of (the usage of uranium) and as for the Rumanians they send the 
uranium.’ 


The result of this study is in line with the results of the FG constructions in 
that sound files which serve as cues for prosodic phrasing ameliorates the construc- 
tions that are otherwise found to be illicit. With BG, the findings indicate that the 
acceptability rate of BG constructions increases from 30% to 74% when the same 
constructions are presented with sound files. 

Based on these results we propose that there is co-dependency between syntax 
and prosody via the nature of constituency determined at the syntactic level. Hence, 
the unacceptability of FG and BG structures cannot be reduced to word order restric- 
tions. As mentioned before, word order constraints were proposed in the previous 
analyses, in one form or another. If prosodic operations are not at work in the syn- 
tactic domain, we cannot explain the well-formedness of FG and BG constructions 
that are saved via information structure induced prosodic phrasing. We follow Giirer 
(2015) in assuming [Topic], [Focus], [DA] as information structural features signaled 
via prosody on syntactic positions. 

However, before we expand on our analysis, we will discuss previous analyses 
suggested for elliptical constructions. 


6 A Proposal Based on Prosody-Syntax Interface 


As our perception study shows, FG and BG are sensitive to the prosodic bracketing 
of constituents. Our perception study also shows that there are differences between 
FG and BG constructions. Some of these differences are based on the examples noted 
in the literature and others involve novel data. 


'4The gapped position may alternatively refer back to ‘use of uranium’ but here we are focusing on 
the reading where it refers to ‘uranium’. 
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(i) The first distinction between FG and BG is that only in FG word order variation 
is allowed (Bozgahin 2000). 


OS & SOV 
(48) a. *Kitab-1 adam, cocuk da dergi-yi oku-du. BG 


book-ACC man child and magazine-ACC read-PERF 
‘The man (read) the book, and the child read the magazine. 
OSV & SO 
b. Kitab-1 adam  okudu, cocuk da_ dergi-yi FG 
book-ACC man read-PERF child and magazine-ACC 
“The man read the book, and the child (read) the magazine.’ 


Gi) Another distinction is that plural agreement on the single occurrence of a verb 
is possible only with BG (Kornfilt 2010). 


(49) a. Sen kitab-1 ek dun, ben de dergi-yi BG 
you book-ACC read-PERF-2SG, I and magazine-ACC 
oku-du-m/oku-du-k 
read-PERF-1SG/read-PERF-1PL 


b. Sen kitab-1 oku-du-n/*oku-du-k , ben de FG 
you book-ACC read-PERF-2SG/*read-PERF-1PL I and 
dergi-yi eku-du-m 


magazine-ACC _ read-PERF-1SG 
“You read the book and I (read) the magazine.’ 


(iii) The third distinction is that the scope properties of quantifiers differ in BG and 
FG (Kornfilt 2010). In BG (50a), a non-distributive reading is possible, while 


in FG (50b) a distributive reading is possible.' 


(50) a. Ali okul para-sin-1, Oyada ev kira-sin-1 (toplam) 3. bankadan 
Ali school money-CM-ACC Oya and house  rent-CM-ACC sum three bank- 
ABL temin et-ti. 


procure-PERF. 
“Ali and Oya procured the tuition and the rent (respectively) from 3 banks in total.’ 


b. Ali okul  para-sin-1  (toplam) 3 bankadan __temin et-ti, 
Ali school money-CM-ACC sum three bank -ABL  procure-PERF 
Oya da ev kira-sin-1 


Oya and house  rent-CM-ACC 
“Ali and Oya each procured the tuition and the rent (respectively) from three banks 


each, i.e. from 6 banks in total.’ 
(iv) Finally, ‘the same phrase’ as the shared constituent is possible only with BG 
(51a).!® 


'Kornfilt (2010) suggests that with BG distributive reading is weak for some speakers. 
'6Ince (2009) takes a similar BG structure as ungrammatical in his study; however this construction 


is fully acceptable for us. 
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(51) a. Ahmet murildan-di, Mehmet de séyle-di ayni sark1-y1. 
Ahmet hum-PERF Mehmet and sing-PERF the same song-ACC 
‘Ahmet hummed (the same song) and Mehmet sang the same song.’ 

b.*Ahmet minidan-di aym _ sarki-yi, Mehmet de — sdyle-di. 
Ahmet hum-PERF thesame song-ACC Mehmet and sing-PERF 
‘Ahmet hummed the same song and Mehmet sang (the same song).’ 


These distinctions indicate that the derivation of BG and FG constructions are 
different, or, as Hankamer (1971) puts it, the derivation of BG is not a mirror image 
of FG. The data in (48-51) show that in contrast to FG, in BG there is a single 
occurrence of the shared constituent. 

Within the analyses we went through in Sect. 2, RNR and Multiple Dominance 
(MD) analyses can account for the distinctive properties of BG. Actually, Hankamer 
(1971), and Kornfilt (2012) propose RNR for BG constructions in Turkish. As there 
is a single occurrence of the shared constituent which out-scopes both conjuncts, 
plural agreement may surface on the predicate (49a), the quantifier as the shared 
constituent allows non-distributive reading (50a), and ‘the same phrase’ may surface 
as the shared constituent as in (51a). 

RNR seems to account for the properties of BG. However, there are still some 
unexplained issues within this analysis. Firstly, in (49a), there are two options in the 
sense that the verb can bear the plural agreement marker or the singular agreement 
marker and agree only with the subject of the second conjunct. The raised copy of 
the verb can naturally account for the plural agreement marker on the verb. Kornfilt 
(2012) takes the shared verb with plural agreement marker as the most acceptable 
case and suggests that even when the verb surfaces with the agreement markers of 
the subject in the second conjunct, there is a raised verb. However the verb agrees 
with the subject of the first conjunct only in number, not in person and hence we get 
a ‘sloppy’ reading with the verb. Ince (2009), on the other hand, suggests that BG 
with a shared verb bearing the plural agreement marker is not acceptable. Hence, 
this optionality remains unsolved. We will return to this point subsequently. 

We will take a look at some further BG constructions before we propose an 
analysis. Plurality dependent expressions such as the reciprocal ‘each other’ or the 
adverb ‘together’ need a plural licensing subject (Chung 2004).'’ As the following 
examples indicate, we get different acceptability judgements for BG and FG with 
plurality dependent expressions. The reciprocal is licit with BG (52), but not with 
FG (53). Note that the unacceptability of the reciprocal expression has nothing to 
do with the plural agreement marker on the verb, as this condition cannot save the 
construction (53b) either. This is further illustrated in (54). 


'7For Korean, Chung (2004) shows that BG feeds plurality dependent expressions, indicating that 
the subjects in both conjuncts act as licensers, a point which gives empirical support to the MD 
analysis. 
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(52) a. Sen _ siir-ler-in-i, ben de hikaye-ler-im-i BG 
you poem-PL-2SG-ACC I and __ story-PL-1SG-ACC 
birbirimiz-e zevkle oku-yor-uz. 


each other-DAT with pleasure read- IMPF -1PL 
“You (read) your poems, and I read my stories to each other with pleasure.’ 


(53) a. *Sen — giir-ler-in-i birbirimiz-e zevkle FG 
you poem-PL-2SG-ACC each other-DAT with pleasure 
oku-yor-sun, ben de _hikaye-ler-im-i. 


read-IMPF-2SG I and_story-PL-1SG-ACC 
Intended reading: ‘You read your poems, and I (read) my stories to each other with 


pleasure.’ 

b. *Sen siir-ler-in-i birbirimiz-e zevkle FG 
you poem-PL-2SG-ACC each other-DAT with pleasure 
oku-yor-uz, ben de hikaye-ler-im-1. 


read-IMPF-1PL I and __ story-PL-1SG-ACC 


(54) *Ben de hikaye-ler-im-i birbirimiz-e zevkle oku-yor-uz/-um. 
I and_ story-PL-1SG-ACC each other-DAT with pleasure read- IMPF -1PL/1SG 
Intended reading: ‘I read my stories to each other.’ 


This test indicates that the reciprocal requires to be linked to plural elements, and 
that the plural agreement marker on the verb is not enough to make the construction 
acceptable. In a sense, in BG, in which plurality dependent expressions are licit, the 
two subjects in the two conjuncts are linked and license the reciprocal, but this is not 
the case in FG. If we analyze BG as an instance of RNR with a single copy raised to a 
position as rightward adjunction as in (55), then the unacceptability of the reciprocal 
with singular subjects would remain as a problem. As (54) indicates, with a singular 
subject, the reciprocal is not acceptable. 


(55) [Sen giir-ler-in-i birbirimize zevkle okuyorsun, 
you poem-PL-2SG-ACC each other-DAT with pleasure read- IMPF-2SG 
ben de hikaye-ler-im-i birbirimize zevide ekeyerum] 
I and_ story-PL-1SG-ACC each other-DAT with pleasure read- IMPF-1SG 
birbirimiz-e zevkle oku-yor-uz. 
each other-DAT with pleasure read- IMPF-1PL 
Intended reading: ‘You read your poems, and | (read) my stories to each other with pleasure.’ 


The reciprocal is linked to a singular subject in each conjunct, which is expected 
to be a problem. Even if we assume that the shared verb bears the plural agreement 
marker in both conjuncts, as (53b) indicates, the reciprocal is still unacceptable with 
a singular subject. One can suggest that this is not a problem, and if at some point 
of the derivation the reciprocal is linked to both subjects, then the structure will 
be licit. Within this line of an analysis, the verb that bears the plural agreement 
marker would move to a position c-commanding both subjects, thereby satisfying 
the plurality dependent expression. But this would be a theory-driven solution, with 
no trigger for such a movement. 
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The other problem with RNR is that in Turkish the shared element is not always 
the rightmost constituent. It can also surface in situ as illustrated in (56). 


(56) Amir-ler yar-1yor, [memur-lar da]ppp [maymun-u]pp, [mumyali-yor-lar]pph 
chief-PL  split-IMPF officer -PL and monkey-ACC mummify-IMPF-3PL 
‘The chief were cutting open (the monkey), and the officers were mummifying the monkey.’ 


If it is the rightmost constituent that is raised, how would the system guarantee 
which constituent should move in (56)? Without appealing to the information struc- 
tural status of the constituents, there is no way to predict the constituent relevant for 
raising. Based on these problems with the RNR analysis, we propose MD analysis 
for BG as shown in the structural description below.!® 


(57) andP 
oe and’ 
Pa ae 
Top’ TopP and° 
pe 
TP/MoodP  Top® ‘op’ 
Pe 
DaP T°/Mood® TP/MoodP Top” 
wm aa 
Da’ DaP T°/Mood° 
eee aa ae 
FocP Da° Da’ 
ee > aa 
vP Foc® FocP Da° 
gros Bee 
Vv vP Foc® 
woe 
[Amirler]cr v vy 
eae AR 
VP vy {memurlar da]cr v’ 
gO 
[yar1yor|F VP v° 


[maymunu]pa [mumyaltyorlar]; 


The MD analysis can capture the distinctive properties of BG that are accounted 
for in RNR. As the single copy of the shared constituent is dominated by both of the 
conjuncts, we expect word order parallelism between the conjuncts as in (48), the 
non-distributive interpretation of the shared constituent when it is a quantifier as in 
(50), and the acceptability of ‘the same’ phrase as in (51). However, there still are 


'8 As the functional projections that we assume between TopP and vP are irrelevant to the scope of 
this paper and do not have an effect on the analysis, from now on we will show only TopP and vP 
categories in the tree structures to save space. 
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problems. One is the optionality of the plural agreement marker and the other is the 
singular agreement marker on the single occurrence of the verb in (49). We turn to 
the explanation of these below. 

First, note that constructions with a shared verb bearing the plural or singular 
agreement marker do not have the same intonational properties. When the verb bears 
plural agreement, there needs to be a break between the last constituent in the second 
conjunct and the verb. When the verb bears singular agreement, on the other hand, 
no such restriction is required. The following pitch tracks for these two conditions 
indicate that what we perceive as a break is in fact F marking on the shared verb 
when it bears the plural agreement marker. 


(58) Sen uranyum-u ben de — baryum-u onayli-yor-uz 
you uranium-ACC I = and_ barium-ACC  approve-IMPF-1PL 
“You (approve of) uranium and I approve of barium.’ 


(59) Sen uranyum-u ben de baryum-u onayli-yor-um 
you uranium-ACC I and barium-ACC  approve- IMPF-1SG 
“You (approve of) uranium and I approve of barium.’ 


As we mentioned earlier, we take H% at the right edge of IP and a break as an 
indication of a following IP. Note that in Fig. 5, the single occurrence of the verb 
actually bears focus and it receives IP level prominence independent of the second 
conjunct in which the object bears main prominence. A H% tone surfaces at the right 
edge of the second conjunct followed by a break. In Fig. 6, on the other hand, the 
single instance of the verb does not bear focus but it is an instance of DA constituent. 
The verb bearing singular agreement is phrased within the same PPh and IP with the 
object in the second conjunct. The prosodic domain of the matrix predicate shows the 
prosodic properties of post-nuclear domain in the sense that a low reference height 
is retained till the end of the utterance. Now let’s take a look at the pitch track of a 
BG construction with shared object in situ. 


Bi 


en LU 


sen uranyum-u ben de baryum-u onayli-yor-uz 


you uranium-ACC land barium-ACC | approve-IMPF-1PL 


IP1 Ip2 IP3 


Fig. 5 Pitch track of a BG construction with the verb bearing plural agreement marker 
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sen uranyum-u ben de baryum-u onayli-yor-um 


you uranium-ACC I and barium-ACC approve-IMPF-1SG 


IP] IP2 


Fig. 6 pitch track of a BG construction with the verb bearing singular agreement marker 


(60) Sen  onayli-yor-sun ben de — uranyum-u yuvarli-yor-um 
you approve-IMPF-2SG I and uranium-ACC roll-IMPF-1SG 
“You approve of (uranium) and I roll the uranium.’ 


The verb in the second conjunct bears focus and contrasts with the verb in the 
first conjunct. However the object surfaces in the same IP with the verb in the second 
conjunct. Note that there is no break preceding the predicate, and the domain of the 
predicate shows the properties of the nuclear and post-nuclear domain in the sense 
that the fall starts with the accented syllable of the predicate and a low reference 
height is retained till the end of the utterance. 

Based on these properties of BG constructions, we suggest the following: it is 
only when the single instance of the shared constituent bears focus that it is base 
generated at a position in the structure from where it can take both of the conjuncts 
under its c-command domain. This is what allows plural agreement on the verb. As 
indicated in the following structure, the single occurrence of the verb bearing focus 
does not surface within the c-command domain of another focus phrase but it is 
base generated at a position where it agrees with both of the subjects. It is linked 
to the lower V positions and hence, case checking and theta role assignment is not 
a problem. Prosody ameliorates an otherwise unacceptable construction. F marked 
constituents attract IP level prominence and two constituents within the same domain 
competing for the same prominence level is avoided with this syntactic and prosodic 
structure. In a sense, it is again prosody that forces the predicate to be generated 
above the coordinated conjuncts. Otherwise there would be a focus clash yielding 
the sentence unacceptable.!” 


'9Tn this and subsequent representations, we indicate the intervening phrasal projections by hori- 
zontal dots. 
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(61) 
andP_ ~~ {onaylryoruz]r ]IP3 
to ——~ and’ 

WP 


a 
Top’ TopP and° 
AOS 
. Top° Top’ 
a 7 
. . Top 
vP 
wee 
vy’ vP 
Eat ae 
[Sen]cr vy’ y 
gor woe 
VP v° [ben de]cr Vv 
eo 
{uranyumu] JIP1 VP v 
i 
[baryumu]r jIP2 


This is in contrast to the structures in which the shared constituent is not F marked. 
When the single occurrence of the shared constituent is not F marked, it is a DA 
constituent and remains in situ, multiply dominated by both conjuncts, as in (59). As 
the shared constituent is not at a position where it takes both of the subjects under 
its c-command domain, it bears singular agreement marker. Note that this is similar 
to the structure in (57). The pitch tracks illustrated in Figs. 6 and 7 supports this 
analysis. 


sen onayli-yor-sun 


you approve-IMPF-2SG I and uranium-ACC roll-IMPF-1SG 


IP1 IP2 


Fig. 7 pitch track of a BG construction with the shared object 
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(62) 
andP 
a and’ 
aw 
Top’ TopP and° 
Top® op’ 
. . Top® 
vP 
goo 
v’ vP 
oOo Pa 
[Sen]cr v v 
a 
VP v° [ben de]cr v 
[uranyumu]r IPI vP v 


[baryumu]; [onayliryorum]p, |IP2 


To sum up, we propose MD analysis for BG in Turkish; however when the single 
occurrence of the shared constituent bears focus, it then surfaces as right-adjoined to 
the coordination. This adjunction overrides a possible clash between two F phrases 
within a single IP. We think that this clash can be the reason for the unacceptability, 
at least for some speakers, of BG with a shared verb bearing plural agreement.” 

Now we will move on to the discussion of FG. The differences between FG and 
BG given in (47-52) clearly indicate that they do not have the same derivational 
mechanisms. 

We propose an analysis for FG constructions similar to the copy analysis of Repp 
(2005, 2009). Within our analysis the second conjunct that surfaces without overt 
realization of the constituent is not a remnant of a matrix clause but it is projected as 
a semantic and syntactic copy of the antecedent conjunct. 


20One of the reviewers notes that a sloppy reading is possible with gapping constructions, which 
casts doubts on the validity of the MD hypothesis. In the following example, the single copy has 
many possible referents. 


(1) Ahmet - sev-iyor, Ayse arkadas-in-dan  nefret ed-iyor. 
Ahmet love-IMPF Ayse friend -3SG -ABL hate make-IMPF 
“Ahmet loves (his friend) and Ayse hates Ahmet’s friend/her friend/his friend.’ 


We agree with the reviewer regarding the sloppy reading with such gapping constructions. 
However the same sloppy reading is available even in the absence of gapping. 


(2) Ayse arkadas-in-dan _ nefret ed-iyor. 
Ayse  friend- 3SG -ABL hate make-IMPF 
“Ayse hates Ahmet’s friend/her friend/his friend.’ 


Hence we suggest that this is a general property of the structure in which the possessive suffix 
occurs. 
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Recall from Sects. 2 and 3 that information packaging plays a crucial role in 
gapping constructions, which is reflected via phonological phrasing. Here we will 
see that this aspect of grammatical description is crucial for our analysis. Via copying, 
a pairwise contrast is formed. We will go over the derivation of the FG construction 
which is found to be acceptable under certain prosodic phrasing patterns which 
cannot be captured within previous analyses. 


(63) [Zeynep [ [Hasan-in]cr _ [karides-i]roc [ye-dig-in-i]pa ] 
Zeynep Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC eat-FNOM-3SG-ACC 
[ [Mehmet-in de]cr [istiridye-yi]poc — -------- | duy-du | 
Mehmet-GEN and oyster-ACC hear-PERF 


‘Zeynep heard that Hasan ate the shrimp and Mehmet (ate) the oyster.’ 


As indicated in the structural description below, the projections of the second 
conjunct are copied to from the first conjunct. The lexical items of the second conjunct 
coming from the lexicon bear uninterpretable case and discourse features that need 
to be checked via functional projections. Once the projections are copied from the 
first conjunct, the features to be checked become visible again. This is how the 
uninterpretable features of the items in the second conjunct are checked. As long as 
there is a pairwise contrast between the two conjuncts as CT and CF, the order of the 
constituents in the second conjunct does not matter.*! Both CT phrases move up to 
TopP position and get out of the scope domain of the CF phrase. CF phrases remain 
in situ and check their features in their base generated position. 

We assume that there is no more structure than the surface form and hence dis- 
continuous deletion which is a problem for the PF deletion analysis is not a problem 
within this line of an analysis. The surface forms in the second conjunct are copies of 
the forms in the first conjunct and hence as long as information packaging is marked 
in the sense that pairwise contrast is provided, the structure is licit.°” 


21 RG is possible even when one of the contrasting pairs is dropped. As illustrated in (1b) pro drop 
is possible as a result of which we end up with (S)OV&SO. However this is not possible in BG (2b) 
which further indicates that BG and FG cannot have the same derivational mechanism. 


(1) a. [Sen]er [et-i]cr pisir-di-n [ben]Jcr de [pilav-1]cr 
you meat-ACC cook-PERF-2SG_ I and rice-ACC 
“You cooked meat and I (cooked) rice.’ 
b. [Et-i]cr pisir-di-n, [ben]cy de [pilav-1]cr 
(2) a. [Sen]cr — [et-i]cr [ben]cr de — [pilav-1]cp pisir-di-m. 
you meat-ACC I and riceACC cook-PERF-1SG 
“You (cooked) meat and I cook rice.” 
b. *[Sen]cr [et-i]cr , [pilav-1]cr pisir-di-m. 


2 The following structure is illicit in FG. Remember that it is equivalent in BG is fully acceptable. 


en pilavi pisir-di-! en de et-i 

1) *S il isir-di-k ben d i 
you rice-ACC  cook-PERF-1PL I and meat-ACC 
Intended reading: You cooked rice and I (cooked) meat.’ 


We suggest that this construction is out because the system does not allow ungrammatical 
sentences at any stage of the derivation. This example further indicates that the derivation of FG is 
not the same as that of BG. 
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(64) a. vP 


> 


Zeynep v 


y 


VP 
andP —~ XV 
[duydu]- 
TopP and’ 
aan rae 


. . Top® 
vP 
Oy vP 
eer gS 
[Hasanin]cr v v 
ine a 
VP v [Mehmetin]or 
ae VP ee es y 
[karidesi]r — [yedigini]p, aa 
[istiridyeyi]- 


b. [(Zeynep)pph (Hasan-in)ppn _(karides-i ye-dig-in-i)ppn |1P1 
[(Mehmet-in de)pp, (istiridye-yi) pph 12 
[(duy-du)ppn |ie3 


The IP boundary at the right edge of the second conjunct signals the matrix verb as 
being phrased independently. The matrix verb and the second conjunct do not form a 
syntactic constituent, nor do they form a prosodic constituent. It is not a problem for 
the matrix subject to be a part of the first conjunct and hence of the first IP because 
with the continuation rise at the end of the first conjunct it is signaled that there is 
more structure to come. However when we put the matrix verb phonologically inside 
the second conjunct there will be IP final lowering, which indicates that there is no 
more structure to follow and we end up with an illicit syntactic constituent. 


The current analysis has predictions for other coordinated clauses as well. The following con- 
struction is unacceptable, even if we put focus on the verb in the second conjunct. Remember that we 
propose the plural agreement marker bearing verb to be in a position c-commanding both subjects. 


(2) *Sen__ yiirii-yor-sun ben de pilav-1 —_yi-yor-uz. 
you walk-IMPF-2SG I and _ rice-ACC eat-IMPF-1PL 
Intended Reading: “You are walking and you and J are eating the rice.” 


The unacceptability of this construction is due to an agreement clash between the plural agree- 
ment bearing verb in the second conjunct and the singular agreement bearing verb in the first 
conjunct. 
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6.1 Further Evidence for Copying in FG 


FG with shared verb in embedded contexts is found to be unacceptable by Hankamer 
(1971); Kornfilt (2000, 2010); Ince (2009). We addressed the possible source of this 
in earlier sections and suggested that such constructions are unacceptable only under 
a certain prosodic phrasing. On the other hand, there is unanimity with respect to the 
acceptability of the following FG constructions. 


(65) a. Zeynep Hasan-in karides-i ye-dig-in-i duy-du 

Zeynep Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC eat-NOML-3SG-ACC _hear-PERF 
Mehmet-in de istiridye -yi------ 

Mehmet-GEN and _ oyster-ACC 

‘Zeynep heard that Hasan ate the shrimp and as for Mehmet (that he ate) the oyster.’ 
b. Zeynep duy-du Hasan-in karides-i ye-dig-in-i 

Zeynep hear-PERF Hasan-GEN shrimp-ACC eat-NOML-3SG-ACC 
Mehmet-in de istiridye -yi------ 

Mehmet-GEN and _ oyster-ACC 


(65°) a. General-ler Romanyali-lar-in uranyum-u onayla-dig-in-1 
general-PL Rumanian-PL-GEN uranium-ACC — approve-NOML-3SG -ACC 
bil-iyor, Yunanli-lar-in-sa baryum-u 


know-IMPF Greek -PL-GEN-in contrast — barium-ACC 
‘The generals know that Rumanians approve of uranium and (that) the Greek (approve 


of) barium.’ 

b. General-ler bil-iyor-lar Romanyali-lar-in uranyum-u 
general-PL know-IMPF-3PL Rumanian-PL-GEN — uranium-ACC 
onayla-dig-in-1 Yunanli-lar-in-sa baryum-u 


approve-NOML- 3SG-ACC  Greek-PL-GEN-in contrast — barium-ACC 


In (65a) and (65’a) the second conjunct surfaces following the matrix predicate. 
As indicated in the following pitch track, the constituents in the second conjunct 
preserve their information structural statuses as CT and CF. Otherwise we would 
expect a deaccentuated domain following the matrix verb. 

The direct object of the second conjunct bears focus and attracts IP level promi- 
nence. As can be seen in the pitch track, in the prosodic domain of the second conjunct 
a H-boundary tone surfaces following the subject. The domain of the object shows 
the properties of the nuclear domain in the sense that the fall starts following the 
accented syllable of the object and it is preserved till the end of the utterance. Since 
the second conjunct is a copy of the first conjunct, the constituents in the second 
conjunct bear the same information structural marking of the first conjunct. Hence in 
order to explain the CF phrase in the post-verbal domain in (65a) we do not have to 
suggest that this construction is the coordination of two matrix clauses, which would 
be independently undesirable. The second conjunct is a copy of the first conjunct 
and hence they bear the same information structural labels which can be seen in the 
pitch track in Fig. 8. 
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Romanyali-lar-in uranyum-u ] Yunanh-lar-in-sa 

ee onayla-dig-in-1 bil-iyor | baryum-u 

igeneral-PL Rumanian-PL-GEN uranium-ACC [Greek-PL-in contrast 
approve-NOML-3SG-ACC — know-IMPF barium-ACC 


General-ler 
bil-iyor-lar 


general-PL 
know-IMPF-3PL 


Fig. 9 Pitch track of FG structure with both conjuncts in the post-verbal domain 


Now we move on to (65b) and (65’b). Note that both conjuncts surface in the 
post-verbal domain. In the post-verbal domain focus prominence cannot be realized 
and in FG the first conjunct serves as the basis for the second conjunct. When we 
take both of these facts into consideration, we predict a fully deaccentuated domain 
following the matrix verb. The CF phrase in the first conjunct cannot attract IP level 
prominence and hence neither can the copy in the second conjunct. The following 
pitch track indicates that our analysis is on the right track. Following the matrix 
predicate, a low reference height is retained till the end of the utterance (Fig. 9). 

The copy analysis for FG can account for embedded FG structures in the preverbal 
or post-verbal domain without appealing to word order restrictions. 


7 Conclusion 


In this study, we have proposed different derivational mechanisms for BG and FG, 
the Multiple Dominance analysis and the Copy analysis respectively. A single system 
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for elliptical clauses would have been parsimonious but this route would have ruled 
out the observed differences between FG and BG as discussed in detail in Sect. 6. 
Prosodic phrasing patterns for FG and BG constructions further support the analyses. 

In this study, instead of a unidirectional derivational system from syntax to 
prosody, we have proposed syntax-prosody collaboration. Prosody is active in syntax 
and prosody driven operations save otherwise illicit structures in syntax. Richards 
(2016) suggests a similar analysis for syntax-prosody interface based on EPP driven 
movement operations, wh-movement, and probe-goal relations in, what he terms, 
Contiguity Theory. He proposes that certain aspects of the phonological structure do 
not wait till spell out but they start in narrow syntax. Movement operations that are 
suggested to be driven by the EPP feature, the wh-feature, or uninterpretable features 
can be captured via phonologically driven operations. Richards (2016) further sug- 
gests that this is similar to the status of morphology in the Distributed Morphology 
framework in the sense that as morphology can operate on syntactic representations so 
can the phonological structure. The main motivation for suggesting syntax-prosody 
collaboration is the fact that gapping constructions that are otherwise illicit becomes 
acceptable when some constituents are forced to be in certain positions in syntax via 
prosody. In a sense, prosody shapes syntactic structure which cannot be captured via 
the Y model, as mentioned above. 

The other important contribution of this study is that the findings of the perception 
study have shown that context (information packaging) and prosodic cues have “boot- 
strapping’ effects on phrasing which is reflected on the acceptability rate of syntactic 
structures. Crucially, word order by itself cannot fully capture the data and hence 
information structure driven prosodic constraints must be taken into consideration 
by any syntactic analysis. Although the acceptability rate of gapping constructions, 
especially the ones for FG was lower than our expectations, the computational load 
can be the reason behind low acceptability judgments. According to our analysis, 
in FG the second conjunct is a copy of the first conjunct and keeping track of the 
information structural information can be a burden on memory. 
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Mine Nakipoglu 


Abstract This paper looks into the interpretive and focus related properties of the 
raised and the in-place accusative marked definites and argues that object displace- 
ment is not optional in Turkish. It further claims, contrary to the prevailing analyses, 
that the trigger of displacement is neither a syntactic requirement nor a purely inter- 
pretational one. It maintains that a prosodically motivated rearrangement is required 
to ensure that there is no clash between the PF demand of neutral focus at the left 
edge of the VP and a potential LF demand of hosting an unaccented accusative 
definite which by triggering pragmatic presupposition necessitates a hearer-old and 
discourse-old information status. The paper further proposes that a set of verbs can 
trigger presupposition and carry sentential stress, thereby restrict the focus domain 
with the verb in Turkish. 


1 Introduction 


It is a widely observed fact of Turkish that accusative marked definite objects can 
move out of their canonical position over another DP or an adverb while a similar 
displacement is blocked in the case of null marked objects (Erguvanli 1984, 1987; 
Kennelly 1994, 1997; Aygen 1999, among others). Examples in (1) and (2) illustrate 
the obligatory in-situness of the null marked DOs and the so-called optional dis- 
placement of the accusative objects in ditransitive and transitive frames respectively. 
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(1) a. Ciftgi kamyon-asaman_ yiikle-di. 
farmer truck-DAT hay load-PAST.3sg 
‘The farmer loaded hay onto the truck.’ 


b. *Ciftci saman kamyona yiikledi. 


c. Ciftgi kamyon-a saman-1 yiikle-di. 
farmer truck-DAT hay-ACC load-PAST.3sg 
‘The farmer loaded the hay onto the truck.’ 


d. Ciftgi saman-1 kamyona yikledi. 


‘The farmer loaded the hay onto the truck.’ 


(2) a. Biz 6zenle Tiirkge 6ret-ti-k. 
we painstakingly Turkish — teach-PAST-Ipl 
“We painstakingly taught Turkish.’ 


b. *Biz Tiirkge dzenle Ogrettik. 


c. Biz 6zenle Tiirkge-yi Ogret-ti-k. 
we painstakingly Turkish-ACC teach-PAST-Ipl 
“We painstakingly taught Turkish.’ 


d. Biz Tiirkce-yi  6zenle dgrettik. 
‘We taught Turkish painstakingly.’ 


As (la) and (2a) illustrate, the canonical position for a null marked object is 
the preverbal position and its extraction out of this position renders (1b) and (2b) 
ungrammatical. Some immediate questions that arise as regards the examples above 
are: (1) Why does an accusative marked object allow displacement in contrast to a 
null-marked one? (ii) Is the movement of the accusative marked object over another 
DP or an adverb as in (1d) and (2d) optional—as mostly advocated in the literature?, 
(iii) Are there semantic differences between a nondisplaced accusative marked object 
and a displaced one? (iv) How is the case of the null-marked or the accusative- 
marked objects assigned? The discussion of these questions brings into focus the 
issue of whether displacement results from a syntactic requirement, such as case 
checking or whether the object moves solely for interpretive requirements suggesting 
a semantically motivated analysis. 

The earlier accounts of the so-called differential-object marking phenomenon 
where objects may show up with accusative or without an overt case marker have 
been mostly concerned with why and where an accusative marked object moves 
and how as a consequence case checking is realized (Diesing 1990, 1992; Kennely 
1994, 1997). The main lines of proposals with respect to these issues are summarized 
below. 

Diesing (1990: 136-140), drawing data from Eng (1990), speculates about the 
possibility that the accusative case marker in Turkish acts as a trigger for LF move- 
ment and within the context of her Mapping Hypothesis suggests that an unmarked 
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object has to remain VP internal thereby receiving an existential closure interpre- 
tation, whereas an accusative marked one has to occur VP-externally for a restric- 
tive clause interpretation. Based on these insights, Diesing (1992) posits that an 
accusative marked DP is licensed case at [Spec, Agr oP] while the null marked one 
remains VP internal. Kennelly (1994, 1997) offers a similar analysis whereby the 
unmarked accusative DP is assumed to receive inherent case from the verb which 
she calls existential case. Inherent existential case is assigned under strict sisterhood 
with the verb, hence the null marked existential DPs remain within V’. Kennelly fur- 
ther suggests that there is a close connection between a displaced DP and its being 
specific/presuppositional and in line with Diesing argues that an accusative marked 
object has to move to [Spec, Agr,P] to check case. Within an Agr-less checking 
theory, Kelepir (2001: 106) holds that accusative indefinites move to the Spec of vP 
to get case-checked and this movement also induces a presuppositional reading. 

As laid down above, the earlier accounts have primarily dealt with a compari- 
son of the case checking properties of the null marked object and the raised object 
and pointed to a relation between displacement and specificity/presuppositionality. 
Whether there is any difference between the properties of the in-place, i.e. unscram- 
bled, accusative marked object and those of the fronted one has never been discussed. 
This paper looks into the interpretive and focus related properties of the raised and 
the in-place accusative marked objects in an attempt to uncover how focus facts play 
a role in object displacement in Turkish. 

The line of argument I pursue here is that the trigger of displacement is neither 
a syntactic requirement nor a purely interpretational one, rather a prosodic require- 
ment that is heavily influenced by interpretation. Elucidating the role of focus facts on 
the interpretive properties of displaced and in-place accusative marked objects, this 
paper seeks an account of object displacement in Turkish based on focus facts where 
it will be argued that interface restrictions, that is, the PF demand of hosting neutral 
intonation in the preverbal position which is only compatible with hearer-inferable 
and discourse-new accusative marked DPs and the LF demand of interpreting some 
accusative marked objects as hearer-old and discourse-old due to the common ground 
that prevails between the discourse participants, result in a clash of interface demands 
and forces the displacement of the hearer-old and discourse-old accusative marked 
definites out of the preverbal position. This line of reasoning suggests that a displace- 
ment operation which is triggered by a clash of interface demands cannot be optional. 
As will be discussed below, the in-place and displaced objects can have different read- 
ings depending on whether they are accented or not. Building upon the insights of 
Nakipo§glu (2009), I will attempt to show below that both a displaced and an in-place 
accusative marked object can be interpreted as hearer-old and discourse-old as long 
as they are unaccented. However, when the in-place object is compatible with the 
PF demand, hence is accented, rendering it to be interpreted as hearer-inferable and 
discourse-new, a displacement operation, i.e., movement of foci from the preverbal 
position would demand a contrastive context for a felicitous interpretation. 

Before proceeding with an analysis of object displacement, in what follows, I will 
first revisit the semantic effects that the presence of accusative in Turkish gives rise 
to, hence Sect. 2 lays out what has been unpacked in Turkish linguistics regarding 
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the semantics of Turkish accusative, with a focus on the accusative marked definites. 
The ensuing section gives a brief overview of the issues surrounding the so-called 
phenomenon of object displacement and the shortcomings of the proposals made. 
The model that the present study sketches is introduced in Sect. 4. Finally in Sect. 5, 
I will discuss the implications of the proposed model and conclude the paper. 


2 Semantics of the Turkish Accusative Revisited 


Rather than aiming at an exhaustive review of the literature on the Turkish accusative, 
in what follows, I will set out to review the key observations made on the semantic 
effects that the Turkish accusative induces. To uncover the structural and semantic 
properties of the Turkish accusative, most researchers have turned their attention to 
the differences between an accusative marked DP and a null marked one (Taylan and 
Zimmer 1994; Aygen 1999; Kennelly 1994, 2003; Issever 2003; Kiligaslan 2006; 
Kornfilt 2008; Heusinger and Kornfilt 2005, among others). Eng (1991), elaborating 
on the discourse anaphoric potential of the accusative in Turkish, has referred to the 
accusative as a marker of specificity, linking an entity to a referent in the prior dis- 
course.! The notion of specificity, as a Discourse-linking (D-linking) phenomenon, 
in Eng’s terms can be subsumed under the more general term of presupposition- 
ality, as suggested by Diesing (1990). In accounting for the semantic contribution 
of the accusative -(y)J, in the context of indefinites, for example, Diesing (1990: 
136-139) maintains that the Turkish accusative induces a presupposition of exis- 
tence, in contrast to a null marked indefinite which can only assert the existence 
of the entity. Focusing primarily on the semantic effects that the accusative marked 
definites induce, Nakipoglu (2009) has provided new insights into the study of the 
Turkish accusative. As the analysis the present study will offer for object displace- 
ment relies heavily on the focus related model that was proposed in Nakipoglu (2009), 
to break ground for the object displacement analysis, in the ensuing paragraphs I will 
review the major theses of this work. 

To unpack the semantics of Turkish accusative definites, Nakipoglu (2009) has 
proposed to dissociate between accented and unaccented accusative marked definites 
on the grounds that they trigger different types of presupposition.” In particular, while 
an accented accusative induces existential presupposition which requires the exis- 
tence of the entity to be inferred at the time of the reference, an unaccented accusative 
is argued to trigger pragmatic presupposition which suggests that there is a common 
ground between the speaker and her addressee and the speaker expects her addressee 


'Erguvanhi (1984) has been the first to observe that accusative in Turkish gives rise to specificity. 
2A presupposition trigger is an item or construction that signals the existence of presupposition 
in an utterance. Though there is no consensus among researchers with respect to what serve as 
presupposition triggers, definite descriptions (Strawson 1950); factive verbs such as know, remember 
(Kiparsky and Kiparsky 1970); change of state verbs such as stop, begin (Karttunen 1974); among 
many others are considered as presupposition triggers. 
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to have certain beliefs and assumptions about the entity in question.> Nakipoglu 
(2009) has quite insightfully uncovered a tight relationship between focus facts and 
presupposition types and has shown how deaccented definites accommodate prag- 
matic presupposition. Furthermore, adopting a two dimensional model of information 
structure in the spirit of Prince (1981, 1992) where the familiarity or givenness of 
an entity is assessed both from the point of view of the hearer’s perspective and the 
discourse model being construed during sentence processing, Nakipoglu (2009) has 
shown that presuppositionality is intricately tied to the hearer and discourse statuses 
of definites. In Prince’s model, in structuring information in discourse, a speaker 
makes a distinction between the hearer-status of the information, i.e., whether the 
speaker believes that an entity is known or unknown to the speaker at the time of the 
reference and the discourse-status of the information, i.e., whether a DP refers to an 
entity that has already been evoked in the prior discourse, or it evokes an entity which 
has not previously occurred in the prior discourse. Thus, if a hearer knows about the 
entity at the time of the reference it is hearer-old, if not, hearer-new, if the entity is 
evoked in the prior discourse it is discourse-old, if not, it is discourse-new. Refining 
Prince’s model, and tying it to the notion of presupposition Nakipoglu (2009) put forth 
the following proposal: Unaccented accusative marked definites are discourse-old 
and hearer-old, whereas accented definites are discourse-new and hearer-inferable. 
For ease of discussion let us consider the following example: (Accented constituents 
are italicized and bold throughout and the symbol # indicates that the sentence is 
infelicitous with an unaccented DP, where the unaccented material is underlined). 


(3) A: Ne ol-uyor? Bu giiriiltti de ne? 
what be-PROG/this noise FOC what 
‘What is happening? What is this noise?’ 
B: (Diin aksam cok kar ya&-mis). Belediye yol-u ag-1yor. 
last night a lot snow fall-EVI/ municipality road-ACC open-PROG.3sg 
‘(Last night it snowed a lot). The municipality is plowing the road.’ 
B’: #(Diin aksam cok kar yagmis). Belediye yol-u agzyor. 


In the exchange above the accented accusative marked definite in B’s reply is 
hearer-inferable, i.e., the definite yol-u ‘the road’ has not been introduced earlier in 
the discourse, the exchange gives rise to a construal of a specific snow covered road 
rendered identifiable, hence inferable, to the hearer. Furthermore it is discourse-new 
as itis newly introduced into the context. Thus the accusative marked definite triggers 
existential presupposition in this instance. Furthermore, an unaccented definite as in 
the reply of (3B’) is infelicitous. 

In (4B), however, the unaccented accusative marked object yol-u ‘the road’ sug- 
gests that the interlocutor B assumes or believes that A’s sentence presupposes the 
proposition P: Roads may be obstructed due to the snow that accumulated. (1 refer 


3Stalnaker (1972, 1973, 1974, 2002) views pragmatic presupposition as a property of the speakers, 
not of sentences or lexical items. The following quotation from Stalnaker (1974: 200) elucidates 
the notion neatly: ‘A proposition P is a pragmatic presupposition of a speaker in a given context 
just in case the speaker assumes or believes that P, assumes or believes that his addressee assumes 
or believes that P, and assumes or believes that his addressee recognizes that he is making these 
assumptions or has these beliefs’. 
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to this proposition as Topic Under Discussion (TUD)). The interlocutor B, by deac- 
centing the definite conveys that s/he takes P to be common ground in evaluating 
the sentence. Thus the proposition renders the accusative marked DP hearer-old and 
discourse old, though there is no specific mention of the definite yol-u ‘road-ACC’ 
in the exchange that took place.* 


(4) A: Diin aksam cok kar yaSmis. Is-e gid-e-me-yebil-ir-im. 
work-DAT go-NEGABIL-NEG-ABIL-AOR-|sg 
‘Last night it snowed a lot. I may not be able to go to work.’ 
B: Belediye yol-u agiyor, gid-ebil-ir-sin. 
go-ABIL-AOR-2SG 
B’: #Belediye yol-u aciyor. 
‘The municipality is plowing the road. You can go.’ 


As laid out in Nakipoglu (2009) and as (4) also reveals, focus facts do not have to 
be accounted for solely by seeking question-answer congruence (QAC). The compar- 
ison of (3) and (4) clearly illustrates that pragmatic presupposition is at the heart of the 
issue and it can be accommodated not only by seeking congruent question-answer 
pairs but also by calculating the presence of conversational implicatures through 
what is presupposed. B’s reply in (4) shows that B had formulated the proposition P: 
Roads may be obstructed due to the snow that accumulated, hence transportation is 
not possible unless the roads are cleared, the accommodation of which renders the 
accusative marked definite yol-u ‘the road’ deaccented. 

Thus at the heart of the proposal lies the observation that focus facts cannot 
be ignored in accounting for the behavior of accusative marked DPs and that the 
accented and the unaccented accusative DPs differ from each other regarding the 
presupposition they carry whereby a deaccented accusative indicates an implicitly 
supposed proposition, hence triggers pragmatic presupposition, whereas an accented 
accusative marked DP, simply triggers presupposition of existence which renders the 
entity under discussion, inferable. 

To get a clear view of the various types of presupposition one more example is in 
order. Suppose that one has turned on the TV and the news anchor is reading out the 
sentence in (5). Out of the blue, the sentence can only be read out with unaccented 
accusative marked DPs as in (5a). Accent on the accusative marked DPs renders the 
sentence infelicitous as illustrated in (5b). 


(5) a. Iklim deSisikligi diinya-yi/tarim-1 tehdit edi-yor. 
climate change world-ACC/ agriculture-ACC threaten.PROG.3sg 
‘Climate change is threatening the world/ the agriculture.’ 


b. #iklim degisikli3i diinya-yi/tarim-i tehdit ediyor. 


4This example clearly illustrates that what we are talking about is not discourse-linking (d-linking) 
as there has been no mention of the entity in the prior discourse. It is, however, perfectly possible to 
evoke entities through conversational implicatures. In any conversation, the interlocutors accomo- 
date presuppositions conveyed through conversational implicatures and we see how this is reflected 
through accentuation/deaccentuation of the entities in the focus domain. 
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There is scientific consensus that the world is undergoing climate change and it 
has adverse effects on the agriculture. This well-known scenario about the overall 
impact of climate change is common ground and it is the common grounded nature 
of this information that renders an unaccented reading of the accusative marked 
DPs such as diinya-yi ‘world-ACC’/tarimi-i ‘agriculture-ACC’ in (5a) felicitous. 
Hence the unaccented accusative marked objects in this instance trigger pragmatic 
presupposition and the information packaged this way suggests that the speaker 
expects his addressee to recognize that s/he evaluated the accusative marked definites 
and the utterance in which they occur on the basis of a common ground shaped by 
shared assumptions and beliefs. The ‘what’ question in (6), however, brings about 
an evocation of a set of things that are threatened by the effects of the global climate 
change. An accented accusative marked object kahve-yi ‘coffee-ACC’ in B’s reply 
narrows down the set of effected things with coffee production, hence is congruent 
with the question, however, a deaccented one is not, as in (B’). 


(6) A: iklim deSisikli3i neyi tehdit ediyor? 
climate change what threaten-PROG.3sg 
“What does climate change threaten? 


B: Gegenlerde okudum. (iklim degisikligi) kahve-yi tehdit ed-iyor-mus. 
coffee-ACC threaten-PROG-EVI.3sg 
‘I read about it the other day. Climate change is threatening the coffee (production). 


B’: #Gecenlerde okudum. (iklim degisikligi) kahve-yi tehdit ed-iyor-mus. 


The ‘what’ question in (6) is the Question Under Discussion (QUD) and it forms 
a context set which is reduced with the assertion made in B’s answer. Though an 
accusative marker on an object has been argued to render the object presuppositional 
in some work on the Turkish accusative (Diesing 1990; Kennelly 2003; Kelepir 
2001), a comprehensive account of this issue has only been possible with a consid- 
eration of focus facts as discussed at great length in Nakipoglu (2009). To round 
out this section, equating presuppositionality with a two-dimensional information 
structure model has proven deeply instructive as it has shown that what lies at the 
heart of the discourse anaphoric nature of the Turkish accusative is in fact both 
existential presupposition and pragmatic presupposition which requires the evalua- 
tion of the propositions presupposed by the QUDs, TUDs and even the elided parts 
of sentences which constitute the accepted background for discourse participants.° 
Before proceeding with an analysis of object displacement, in Sect. 3, I will first 
give a brief overview of the issues surrounding the so-called phenomenon of object 
displacement. 


>Drawing on the insightful observations made by Ginzburg (1996) and Roberts (1996, 2004, 2006), I 
proposed in Nakipoglu (2009) that a Question Under Discussion (QUD) or a Topic Under Discussion 
(TUD) by encoding interlocutors’ assumptions and beliefs about the current discourse determine 
the discourse status of the definites. 
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3 Some Background on Object Displacement 


There are two different issues surrounding the nature of displaced objects. Across 
languages, a DP is observed to dislocate either for feature checking which is a case 
of Object Shift (OS), or simply for interpretive requirements which is a case of 
scrambling, in particular short scrambling.© As opposed to the optional status of 
short scrambling, OS is obligatory. In syntactic treatments of this phenomenon an 
attempt to conflate these two processes and present them as outcomes of a movement 
operation triggered by the syntactic requirement of case checking is evident. Such a 
move, however, brings with it undesirable results such as violation of the economy 
principle Procrastinate, leading to analyses on how to put optional movement in 
conformity with Procrastinate (see footnote 7 for discussion). 

There are three prevailing lines of analyses with respect to why an object dis- 
places. Under the first view, object displacement is feature-driven and the object 
is assumed to undergo displacement primarily for case-checking purposes (Chom- 
sky 1995, 1999, 2000; Collins and Thrainsson 1996; Thrainsson 2001; Ura 2000, 
among many others). Essentially the trigger of object shift is deemed to be an unin- 
terpretable feature such as a strong D feature added to the v which requires the DP 
to move to the Spec of v for case-checking (Chomsky 1995: 352) or as suggested 
for object shift in Scandinavian languages an optionally assigned EPP feature of v 
(Chomsky 1999, 2000).’ There are also differing views on the nature of the feature 
checked. Miyagawa (1997) holds for instance, that the feature checked can either be 


© Although the literature on the issue is far from being clear on the distinct nature of OS and (Short) 
Scrambling, a detailed comparison of OS and scrambling can be found in Thrainsson (2001) where 
whether OS is A movement and scrambling is A’-movement is studied by taking into account 
whether i. movement is clause bounded, ii. it induces weak crossover violations, iii. it influences 
binding relations, iv. it has anything to do with case or whether the constituent moved licenses a 
parasitic gap or not. Apart from this study, Diesing (1997) also discusses the differences and shows 
that OS and scrambling differ from each other in many ways, some of which are listed below: 

(i) Verb movement, that is, Holmberg’s Generalization is a precondition for OS while it is not 
for scrambling of a DP. 

(ii) OS only involves the movement of DPs, whereas any constituent can dislocate in scrambling. 

(iii) The object cannot move over the subject in OS languages while it can in scrambling 
languages. 

As discussed in Collins and Thrainsson (1996), Icelandic, for instance, is an example of an 
Object Shift language since it is only the DPs that can displace. It also conforms to Holmberg’s 
Generalization, hence necessitating the object to move to the [Spec, vP] in order to get case checked. 
Yiddish, as discussed in Diesing (1997), on the other hand, is an example of a scrambling language, 
which does not have Verb Raising hence checking of the accusative case has to be carried out on 
independent grounds. 


TIn fact, according to Chomsky (1999, 2000) the operation Move is driven by morphological con- 
siderations, specifically, by an implicit pied-piping requirement, in the sense that an uninterpretable 
feature in the structure must be checked for convergence. Thus when the spec of v has that feature, 
the verb has to move to v to form the complex verb [Vv] thereby the strong D feature of the v attracts 
the DP to move to the spec of v. In Chomsky (2000: 102), there is also a suggestion that there can 
be uninterpretable v EPP-features as well which with the configuration they establish can influence 
the interpretation. 
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a case feature or a focus/operator feature. In later work, however, he argues for an 
EPP triggered scrambling analysis.* Holmberg and Nikanne (2002) based on data 
from Finnish suggest that checking of a feature related with focus may be crucial 
in processes such as Scrambling and Object Shift. On their view, arguments are all 
provided with a [focus] feature which is either inherent or is assigned to the argu- 
ment during Merge. When an argument is [+focus] it is interpreted as the information 
focus, when it is [—focus] the argument is interpreted as part of the presupposition 
hence must be moved out of the focus domain, i.e. nuclear scope. In a similar vein, 
Karimi (2003) investigating scrambling in Persian suggests that features that trigger 
movement represent discourse functions such as Topic and Focus. 

Under the second view, displacement of a DP involves no feature checking (Saito 
and Fukui 1998; Takano 1998). In particular Saito and Fukui claim that head direc- 
tionality serves as an important factor in the movement of a constituent. They assume 
that in head-final languages while rightward movement involves feature checking, 
leftward movement can only be explained as an outcome of the operation Merge. 
Head initial languages are proposed to exhibit the opposite pattern. Saito and Fukui 
differ from Takano (1998), however, in how the optional status of scrambling can 
be explained. The former offers a substitution analysis while the latter proposes an 
adjunction operation carried out by Merge. This analysis appears to foreshadow the 
recent version of Minimalism which reduces all movement operations to the so-called 
Internal Merge (I-Merge). 

Before we proceed with the last view on the issue, it is important to note that 
the optional status of object displacement in various languages casts a strong doubt 
on the validity of a syntactic account since if accusative case can be discharged 
without movement for the in-place object it becomes implausible to maintain that 
the sole motivation for displacement is case checking. As pointed out earlier, the idea 
of optional displacement is at odds with economy conditions and there have been 
various attempts to remedy this problem.? 


8Miyagawa (2003) offers an EPP-driven scrambling analysis for the movement of an object to 
[Spec, TP] for OSV order in Japanese. He, however, restricts himself with the object displacement 
in OSV order and does not extend this analysis to an account of object shift in Japanese. 


°Movement before Spell-out, i.e. overt movement is a violation of the economy principle Procras- 
tinate, which stipulates that movement should be suspended as long as possible, that is, it should 
be Last Resort. To remedy this problem in Icelandic, Collins and Thrainsson (1996) postulate a 
special requirement which has to do with the nominal features of AgroP. Essentially they claim that 
if the nominal features of Agr,P are strong, object shift is obligatory, forcing the movement rule to 
operate early. If they are weak, however, no object shift is possible. 

To make optional movement in Japanese consistent with the Last Resort principle, BoSkovié 
and Takahashi (1998), for example pursue an analysis in which 0-roles are deemed formal features 
that can drive movement. Under this view, scrambled elements are base-generated in their surface 
positions and undergo obligatory LF movement, particularly lowering to a position where they 
receive 0-roles. 

For the optionality of object shift in Japanese, Swedish and Norwegian ditransitive clauses, 
Ura (2000) offers an analysis where the shift is induced by feature checking and optionality is 
assumed to be stemming from the weak features of the head which tolerates an unforced violation 
of Procrastinate. Specifically, what tolerates an unforced violation of Procrastinate in Swedish and 
Norwegian is the weak feature of the head that is relevant to the checking of IO, and that of the head 
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Under the last view we will be reviewing, object displacement is a semantically 
driven movement, that is, objects are displaced for interpretational reasons (Diesing 
1992, 1997; Diesing and Jelinek 1995). What is essential to these studies is that object 
displacement cannot simply be justified on syntactic grounds rather movement must 
be deemed necessary as a result of the interpretive requirements of certain types of 
noun phrases. Diesing (1990, 1992) has been the first to articulate the role of semantic 
types in an object’s getting raised whereby a syntactic tree is assumed to split into two 
deriving a tripartite structure consisting of an operator (e.g., a quantifier), a restriction 
(the domain that quantifier quantifies over) and a nuclear scope (the remainder of the 
sentence). Hence in Diesing’s well known Mapping Hypothesis, VP is deemed to map 
into Nuclear Scope (the domain of existential closure) and the variables introduced in 
the material above VP are bound by an Operator (the domain of restrictive closure). 

Diesing and Jelinek (1995) and Diesing (1997) examine object movement from the 
point of view of the syntax/semantics interface and present a semantically based view 
of object movement in Germanic. Showing that movement reflects the application 
of certain conditions on semantic interpretations, they propose a set of conditions 
which have the effect of inducing syntactic movement. Under this view, there are 
two conditions relevant to the distribution of arguments in the mapping from syntax 
to semantics: (i) scope fixing and (ii) type mismatch repair. These two conditions 
are argued to interact with the semantic types of NPs to produce a reordering of 
arguments according to definiteness/specificity. Scrambling is assumed to take place 
to satisfy the scoping condition. 

We should also note that though in the earlier versions of the Minimalist Program, 
displacement is primarily linked with case, to justify the status of the operation Move 
on conceptual grounds, it is also deemed to be required by the informational demands, 
that is, the legibility conditions of the interfaces. For example, Chomsky (1995: 350) 
assumes that what induces object raising to the spec of v is a D feature of v which 
serves as the locus of specificity hence, in keeping with Diesing’s analysis, Chomsky 
holds that a definite/specific object has to move out of the VP for interpretational 
requirements. 

In addition to the semantic notions of presupposition and specificity, the role of 
aspect on licensing of case has also been heavily articulated (Travis 1992; Schmitt 
1996; Torrego 1998, among others). According to Travis (1992) what triggers object 
raising is a feature with aspectual content. Schmitt (1996), treats AgroP as being 
necessary to satisfy the bare output conditions for calculating aspect since Agr, 


relevant to the checking of DO in Japanese. Takano (1998), contra Ura (2000) argues for a non- 
feature driven analysis of object shift in Japanese based on the fact that Japanese lacks Verb-raising. 
In the syntactic analyses of object displacement, following Holmberg’s (1986) generalization, the 
checking of the accusative case is assumed to depend on the verb’s raising to T. This move further 
is argued to necessitate the movement of DP into [Spec, AgroP] in the Agr-based accounts and to 
the Spec of v in the Agr-less checking accounts. Under Takano’s analysis, lack of V-raising forces 
the accusative case to be interpreted as inherent case checked in-place in Japanese. The displaced 
accusative marked DP is treated as an instance of short scrambling to VP. In particular, the DP-PP 
surface order is argued to follow from a partial movement of the theme DP to the pre PP position. 
This displacement is partial in the sense that it takes place within VP and hence is analyzed as short 
scrambling to VP rather than movement to a position for case checking. 
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is assumed to have the necessary configuration where the features of the internal 
argument can be checked against the verbal feature of the verb.!° Schmitt further 
questions the possibility of whether English and Finnish can have a [completed] 
feature in D which might trigger object displacement. Torrego (1998) investigates 
the involvement of v in object raising with respect to the accusative objects in Spanish 
and argues that v is the site where the morphological shape of the case of the object 
is determined. She suggests that v is related to affected objects, i.e. delimited objects 
and object raising affects the aspectual interpretation of predicates. 

With this as background, let us turn to a discussion of the viability of these 
accounts for object displacement in Turkish. Recall that in earlier works on Turkish, 
an accusative object compared to a null marked one is assumed to displace to check 
case and furthermore this rearrangement is deemed to yield a presuppositional read- 
ing. Following Diesing’s (1997: 421) differential deletion account we can assume 
that the movement of an NP out of a VP in Turkish creates a chain (Npi, t;), the tail 
of which is deleted if the NP moves overtly, as in the case of the displaced object. 
The head of the chain, however, gets deleted if the NP moves covertly, i.e., at LF 
as posited in general to account for null marked objects. Crucially, in the latter case 
since a copy is left in the VP internal position, the object can be bound by existen- 
tial closure. Such an account has the potential to explain the difference between a 
fronted accusative object and a null marked one but at first sight appears to fail in the 
analysis of a fronted accusative object and an in-place one. In particular, the problem 
that arises here is how an in-place accusative marked object in Turkish, that is, a 
definite required not to be bound by existential closure, escapes from being bound 
by existential closure. 

I would like to argue that it is misleading to claim that definites cannot appear in the 
nuclear scope, i.e. the domain of existential closure. In the model I will sketch in the 
next section, an accusative marked object can be bound by existential closure as long 
as itis accented. As stress renders an accusative marked object hearer-inferable rather 
than given, the object triggers existential presupposition hence becomes compatible 
with the requirements of the nuclear scope, i.e., the domain of existential closure. 

There are further issues that need to be resolved when one follows a syntactic 
account such as Diesing’s differential deletion analysis. For instance, if we argue that 
the case of the in-place accusative marked object is checked covertly at LF we have to 
find a justification for LF movement since covert operations are allowed only if they 
have an effect on interpretation. The fact that it is possible to interpret an in-place 
object as triggering pragmatic presupposition, i.e., hearer-old and discourse-old as 


‘OBuilding on the observation in Nakipo#lu (2004) that an accusative marked object can function 
as a measuring scale when it is in the object position of (i) verbs of motion; (ii) incremental theme 
verbs and (iii) location verbs, hence be delimited, Untak Tarhan (2006), to account for the syntactic 
position of the accusative marked objects proposes an AspP sandwiched between vP and VP in 
Turkish. She suggests that an ACC marked object can either be merged as the sister of the verb 
and then moved to [Spec, AspP] for case checking or it can be base generated in [Spec, AspP] and 
checks its case in situ. As only in the context of a set of verbs a delimited interpretation of the 
ACC marked object is possible, base generation of objects in [Spec, AspP] does not appear to be 
insightful. 
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long as it does not bear stress in Turkish suggests that LF movement is semantically 
non-vacuous. What appears to be problematic here, however, is that the cases of the 
displaced and the in-place objects are assumed to be checked at narrow syntax and LF 
respectively, and they both induce the same semantic effect, in particular, pragmatic 
presupposition as long as they are unaccented. The intriguing question that arises is 
why a grammar would allow two completely different operations for the checking 
of the same case and the induction of the same interpretation. A further problem that 
emerges in this context has to do with the justification of a meaning related movement 
taking place at narrow syntax, i.e., the case of the displaced object being checked at 
narrow syntax, not at LF which is in fact the level that feeds semantic information. 
These problems appear to undermine the validity of a covert movement for the case 
checking of the in-place accusative object. 

Such syntactic accounts, in my view, do not provide necessary insights as to 
why though it is postulated that an object raises for case checking you can find an 
accusative object remaining in-place, the case of which is checked covertly.'! What 
appears to fare better than a nonmanifest dislocation is to assume that the in-place 
and displaced objects are base generated and the cases of the objects are licensed by 
the verbs. This may be tantamount to saying that Turkish accusative may be treated 
as an inherent case. Structural case is usually deemed to be a paradigmatic feature 
with no informational content, that is, it has no interpretation at the LF interface 
(Hornstein 2001). Though as teased out in the previous sections and as discussed 
thoroughly in Nakipoglu (2009), the Turkish accusative has informational content, 
treating the accusative as a type of inherent case at this stage would be somewhat 
premature unless supported with further evidence disproving its treatment as a type 
of structural case.!* 

On the basis of the observations we made in the earlier sections with respect to 
the meaning components of the Turkish accusative, it is in fact possible to posit a 
feature on v serving as the locus for pragmatic presupposition. Such an account would 
suggest that an accusative object dislocate its canonical position to induce certain 
readings. One major drawback of this analysis, however, is that such a semantically- 
driven move would force us to interpret only the dislocated objects as triggering 
pragmatic presupposition. However, a nondisplaced object can also have the same 
reading in Turkish as long as it is unaccented. It appears that just like the syntactic 
analysis, a meaning based account makes sense in the discussion of null marked 
versus dislocated accusative marked objects but it cannot hold as a viable analysis 
for the displacement the accusative object exhibits. 


‘Karimi (2003) also observes that in Persian specific DPs can remain in-place inside the VP. Under 
a syntactic account this fact would suggest that case checking is carried out both overtly and covertly 
for the same language. This, however, as pointed out by Karimi also undermines the validity of the 
claim that displacement is triggered by case checking. 

' An insightful discussion of what case means and how the Minimalist proposal that regards struc- 
tural cases NOM and ACC as entities that figure in narrow syntax should be dispensed with, can be 
found in Hinzen (2013). Hinzen argues that structural case, ACC in particular, is not uninterpretable, 
rather it has rich informational content. 
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The picture that has emerged so far is that a syntactic account is not viable since 
it does not offer an explanation for the different case checking requirements of 
the fronted and the in-place accusative marked definite objects. A meaning-based 
displacement analysis, on the other hand, becomes ineffective given the fact that 
both the in-place and the fronted objects can be interpreted as triggering pragmatic 
presupposition in Turkish. Thus the semantic account does not seem to fare any better 
than the syntactic one in accounting for the in-place accusative object. In the next 
section, I will be exploring a somewhat different explanation to the problem at hand 
and offer a displacement analysis triggered by both prosodic and interpretational 
requirements. 


4 Towards a Prosodic Account of Object Displacement 
in Turkish 


The present paper seeks to account for the object displacement phenomenon that 
Turkish exhibits in light of the restrictions the interfaces impose and views PF as 
the interface for prosodic structure and LF as the interface for information structure. 
In the strictly modular Y-Model of generative grammar (Chomsky 1995), syntax is 
autonomous, and the syntactic structure is interpreted at the PF and the LF interfaces. 
Furthermore the interfaces are blind to each other, i.e., phonology can interact with 
meaning only through syntax or vice versa.!* I do not intend to review here the vast 
literature on the architecture of grammar and the interface phenomena. There are 
diverse views on the separability and independence of PF and LF; on whether there 
should be an independent level responsible for information structure (IS) and many 
unresolved issues regarding the role pragmatics and IS play in interpretation.'*+ I 


'3The generative contention that syntactic computation is content-free and prosody-free, however, 
appears to be motivated on ad hoc grounds rather than being empirically driven. In the generative 
tradition syntax takes center stage, however, recent research on the architecture of grammar shows 
that syntactic organization in human language is not autonomous, rather it feeds directly into 
semantics, as discussed in Hinzen and Poeppel (2011), Hinzen (2013), Baggio et al. (2010), among 
others. Research on the interface phenomena suggests that all information, i.e. linguistic information 
coming from phonology, syntax, semantics, and pragmatic information such as knowledge about 
the context and the interlocutors, comes together in a ‘single unification space’ and is handled in 
parallel—not serially, so that the linguistic input can be mapped onto an event structure or discourse 
model directly. 


'4Tn the so-called cartographic approach, information structural components, topic and focus are 
represented as formal features in the syntactic component of the grammar and feature annotated 
syntactic structures are interpreted at the levels of PF and LF (Rizzi 1997). Researchers, how- 
ever, are divided over the issue of whether topic and focus are represented as syntactic features 
with interpretational reflexes in phonology and semantics or whether these notions must be under- 
stood as exclusively phonological features. Zubizarreta (1998), Szendréi (2001), Esteschick-Shir 
(2006) for example, propose that some movement operations are not feature driven and do not 
occur in the syntax, but are rather phonologically driven and occur in the phonological compo- 
nent. Schwarzschild (1999) and Biiring (2006) suggest that there is direct correspondence between 
phonology and interpretation without recourse to syntax. 
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will touch on the question of what object displacement brings to mind regarding the 
legibility of interfaces, without attempting a comprehensive answer at this point. 

In what follows, let us examine further the question that underlies the line of 
analysis that I will pursue. I have laid out above that accusative marked definites can 
have different presuppositional status depending on whether they are accented or not. 
In a model of grammar where the outcome of the syntactic derivation is content-free 
and prosody-free, the representation generated has to be legible to the PF and LF 
interfaces somehow. The key question is how this is achieved, i.e., how the syntactic 
derivation is pronounced and interpreted as required by the context. 

Following Reinhart (2006) and Boeckx (2008) among many others, I consider 
PF to have two requirements: i. to assign a 1-D representation to the outcome of 
syntactic derivation and ii. to assign a prosodic structure which is responsible for 
the intonational properties of sentences. Put succinctly, a key requirement of the PF 
interface is that each sentence carry main stress which is necessary for pronunciation. 
To get an intuitive grasp of how this requirement of PF is met, let us consider the 
example in (7). When the computational system generates a sentence like (7) below, 
the relevant syntactic output is input to the Nuclear Stress Rule (NSR), ie., the 
syntactic derivation has to be sent over to PF to be pronounced. The PF requirement 
that each sentence has to have main stress ensures the application of the Nuclear 
Stress Rule (NSR) to the most deeply embedded constituent, i.e., the object darbe-yi 
‘coup-ACC’ in (7). 


(7) Gazeteci yabanci basin-a_ ~—_ darbe-yi anlat-1yor. 
journalist foreign press-DAT — coup-ACC recount-PROG.3sg 


“The journalist is recounting the coup to the foreign press.’ 


Following Reinhart (2006), let us further assume that there is a direct link between 
focus and its prosodic correlate, stress in Turkish, as in many languages. The PF 
demand of neutral focus in the preverbal position, is only compatible with an object 
that is hearer inferable and discourse new. Assuming that information regarding 
context, potential inferences the interlocutors make are LF related phenomena, LF 
should be legible to the PF-coding for immediate interpretation. Thus it appears 
that the PF and LF interfaces have to see each other directly and immediately. If 
PF demand of neutral focus on a particular constituent in the preverbal position is 
not compatible with the LF demand, i.e., LF cannot interpret it as discourse new 
and hearer inferable then there is a clash of interfaces. So in the analysis I spell out 


'SWith respect to how the ACC is assigned, we can either follow the more widely held idea that 
structural case is assigned to the NPs by the functional heads, hence an accusative marked DP in 
(7) is licensed case by the v as proposed in Chomsky (2000, 2001). As there are two NPs in (7), for 
example, one can also entertain the Dependent Case Assignment Theory (Marantz 1991; Bobaljik 
2008; Baker 2015) where the case a DP has, depends on whether there are other case competitors in 
the local domain. Hence in this configurational case assignment approach, a DP that does not have 
a lexically governed case, is assigned the so-called dependent case i.e., the ‘accusative’ case. In (7) 
for instance, basin-a ‘press-DAT” is assigned dative through the verb anlat- ‘tell’, hence what is 
left for the next DP, is accusative, hence darbe-yi ‘coup-ACC’. 
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below I suggest that only through a richer flow of information between the interfaces, 
information structural components can be interpreted. 

I conjecture that the PF demand of a neutrally accented entity in the preverbal 
position, cannot be countenanced with the presence of an accusative marked DP, 
which is interpreted as hearer-old and discourse-old due to the common ground that 
prevails between the discourse participants. Thus there would appear a clash between 
the demands of PF and LF, which the accusative marked DP would circumvent by 
dislocating from the preverbal position as in (8b) below. In so doing, i.e., in moving 
out of the VP and out of the domain of neutral focus, a fronted object continues to 
be interpreted as hearer-old and discourse-old. The preverbal position can now host 
whatever is designated to be hearer-inferable and discourse-new in the utterance. (8) 
illustrates how this works in Turkish. (The stressed constituents bearing the main 
prominence are marked by means of boldface and italic again and the deaccented 
material is underlined.) 


(8) A: Ne ol-uyor? Bu kalabalik da ne? 
what be-PROG/ this crowd FOC what 
“What is happening? What is this crowd (doing)? 


a. B: Gazeteci yabanci basin-a darbe-yi anlat-1yor. 
journalist foreign press-DAT — coup-ACC recount-PROG.3sg 
‘The journalist is recounting the coup to the foreign press.’ 


b. B’: Gazeteci darbeyi yabanct basina anlat-1yor. 
‘The journalist is recounting to the foreign press the coup.’ 


A’s question in (8) above can have two potential answers with distinct prosodic 
patterns reflecting B’s assumptions and beliefs (i.e., what is rendered common ground 
by B) regarding what A knows. So B assumes that A does not know what the journalist 
is recounting, hence the accusative marked DP darbe-yi ‘the coup’ is accented in 
(8a), rendering it hearer-inferable and discourse-new. In (8b), however, the accusative 
marked DP is unaccented, suggesting that B’ assumes that A knows that the journalist 
is recounting the coup, however she does not know to whom it is being told, hence the 
accusative DP darbe-yi ‘coup-ACC’ is hearer-old and discourse-old. The accented 
dative marked definite, basin-a ‘to the press’ is in the neutral focus domain this time, 
i.e., at the left edge of the VP, hence is considered hearer-inferable and discourse-new. 

Though a displaced/fronted object is generally claimed to differ from a nondis- 
placed one in respect of bearing presuppositionality where the type of presupposition 
at issue is refined to be pragmatic in this paper, a movementless induction of prag- 
matic presupposition, i.e., hearer-old and discourse-old information status, is also 
possible with a focus domain restricted with a verb.'!° On what grounds the focus 
domain can be demarcated with a verb is an intriguing question that deserves careful 


‘6T¢ is commonly held that the canonical position for neutral focus in Turkish is the immediately 
preverbal position (Erkii 1983; Erguvanli 1984; Kural 1992; Kennelly 1997, among others). Contrary 
to this view, Géksel and Ozsoy (2000, 2003) hold that there is a focus field rather than a focus position 
in Turkish and this field is assumed to cover the entire preverbal area including the verb. In their 
view, the reason that the immediately preverbal area is generally associated with a focus position has 
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thought. I argue that a set of verbs in Turkish appears to function as presupposition 
triggers hence host nuclear stress. In so doing, they narrow down the focus domain. 
When a particular item within a sentence is a presupposition trigger it signals the 
presence of a presupposition. In (9a) for instance the verbs engelle-‘prevent’, bastir- 
‘crush’ bring forth the presupposition of the proposition that a coup was happening 
and that it nearly succeeded. The focus domain restricted with the verb thus renders 
the accusative marked object ‘coup’ anaphoric, hence hearer old and discourse old. 
While (9a) is a felicitous answer to the question ‘What happened?’, only under a 
contrastive focus context, is (9b) felicitous. Furthermore, with main prominence on 
the verb, the non-fronted accusative object in (9c) and the displaced one in (9d) 
are rendered anaphoric, hence are interpreted as hearer-old and discourse-old. (A 
focused constituent is marked by square brackets.) 


(9) a. Halk darbe-yi -[engelle-di |/ -[bastir-di}. 
people coup-ACC prevent-PAST.3sg/ crush-PAST.3sg 


‘People prevented/ crushed the coup.’ 


a’. #Halk darbe-yi engelle-di / bastir-di. 


b. Halk darbe-yi engelle-di gésteri-yi degil. 
demonstration-ACC not 
‘People prevented the COUP (not the demonstration).’ 


Cs Halk kararlilikla darbe-yi ;[engelle-di |/ -[bastir-di} 
people decisively coup-ACC prevent-PAST.3sg/ crush-PAST.3sg 


‘People decisively prevented/crushed the coup.’ 


d. Halk darbe-yi kararlihkla p[engelle-di |/ ¢[bastir-di]. 
people coup-ACC decisively prevent-PAST.3sg/ crush-PAST.3sg 


‘People prevented/crushed the coup decisively.’ 


An exploration of the nature of verbal presuppositions as introduced above in 
the context of a set of verbs—which I will tentatively refer to as change of state 
verbs—would offer some fresh insights into how information is packaged in Turkish. 
For the purposes of this paper, let me just underline the observation that a set of verbs 
in Turkish can bear NSR due to being presupposition triggers.'’ To elaborate on the 


to do with the structural properties of the preverbal position, particularly that this position allows 
percolation of stress, hence allows a neutral focus reading. 

'7That the verbs bear stress due to being presupposition triggers, hence can restrict the focus domain 
is evident in the following examples as well. The accusative marked kanama ‘bleeding’ in (a) and 
isyan ‘riot’ in (b) are rendered deaccented, hence hearer-old and discourse-old as a result of the 
presupposition triggered by the verbs. 
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details of this proposal let us consider a further example of verbal presupposition in 
(10) below. 


(10) A: Ne oldu? (Niye tizgiinsiin?) 
“What happenned? Why are you sad? 


B: Valilik giivenlik gerekce-si-yle konser-i _[iptal et-ti] /r[ertele-di]. 
governorship security reason-POSS-INST concert-ACC  cancel.do-PAST.3sg/postpone-PAST.3sg 


‘The governorhip cancelled/ postponed the concert over security concerns.’ 


B’: Valilik konseri giivenlik gerekcesiyle + [iptal etti|/ -[ertele-di]. 


In (10B) the accusative marked definite object konser-i ‘concert-ACC’ is in the 
preverbal position but outside the focus domain. Uttered in answer to “What hap- 
pened?’ to eliminate presupposition, one would expect the definite object in (10B) to 
be accented via the NSR. However, it is the verbs iptal et-‘cancel’, ertele-‘postpone’ 
that carry stress. I conjecture that the verbs cancel and postpone in Turkish in the 
sentences above render the proposition that a concert was to take place presupposi- 
tional which gives rise to deaccentuation of konseri ‘the concert’. Furthermore as in 
(9b) above, (10C) and (10D) are only felicitous under a contrastive context. 


(0) C: Valilik giivenlik gerekgesiyle konser-i iptal etti mag: degil. 
governorship security reason-POSS-INST concert-ACC cancel do-PAST.3sg/ match-ACC not 
‘The governorship over security concerns canceled the CONCERT (not the 
match).’ 
D: Valilik konser-i giivenlik gerek¢esiyle iptal etti mag: degil. 
‘The governorship canceled the CONCERT (not the match) over security 
concerns.’ 


Similar claims regarding how a contrastive context is required for unscrambled 
definite NPs (such as the one in (10C), in Turkish) remaining in VP internal posi- 
tions in German have been made by Diesing (1997: 378), and Meinunger (2000: 
87). Diesing asserts that variables, i.e., in-place definites that cannot felicitously be 
existentially bound in German require some contrastive context for felicity. Biiring 
(1993), as cited in Diesing (1997) and Meinunger (2000) discussing the nature of 
unscrambled definites argues that when the object gets a narrow focus interpretation 
i.e. heavily stressed, the sentence in which it occurs becomes felicitous demanding 
a contrastive context.!* 


1. a. Doktor kanama-yi ;[engelledi]. _ ‘The doctor prevented the bleeding.’ 
b. Polis isyan-1 ,[bastirdi]. ‘The police crushed the riot.’ 


'8Meinunger (2000: 78) points out that narrowly, i.e. contrastively focused definites in VP internal 
position are frequently encountered in German but that not all definite in-place DPs have narrow 
focus. He notes, for example, that definite DPs which are referential, not anaphoric; meaning DPs 
that are novel in the discourse and that can easily be perceived by the speaker and the hearer and DPs 
that appear as part of an idiom and those that have a generic reading can remain in-place without 
requiring contrastive focus. 
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How the interfaces know that certain verbs are presupposition triggers hence carry 
nuclear stress is an important question that needs to be investigated. The observational 
generalization that emerges in the Turkish data above which appears to have mostly 
gone unnoticed, may have important implications for the legibility of the interfaces. 
I will not attempt a comprehensive answer at this point, we should, however, note 
that a phonological operation such as the NSR appears to be sensitive to verbal 
presuppositions. So how NSR avoids applying to the objects when the verbs are 
presupposition triggers, i.e., what makes it assume an exceptional status; whether 
it could be some feature in the syntactic computation that informs the interfaces 
with respect to verbal presuppositions or a feature at LF; and which verbs are verbal 
presuppositions are exciting questions which I intend to investigate in future work.!? 

Finally, a further observation of specific interest is that the categorization I have 
offered above regarding the information status of accented versus unaccented DPs 
can not only be extended to accommodate other case morphemes but also null marked 
objects. For the purposes of this paper, I will restrict myself with a discussion of the 
caseless objects and along the lines with Uygun (2006) argue that even caseless 
objects can displace as long as they are unaccented which renders them hearer-old 
and discourse-old. This proposal will once again show that the trigger of object 
displacement cannot be case-checking. 

Though null marked objects have been generally argued not to displace from 
the preverbal position (Erguvanli-Taylan 1987; Eng 1991, among others) where any 
example of a caseless object in a non-pre-verbal position is considered to be unac- 
ceptable or marginal, Uygun (2006) suggests that such objects can be pre-posed to 
the sentence initial position under certain discourse conditions. The example below 
is from Uygun (2006: Ex 9) where it is argued that the word pasta ‘cake’ in B’s reply 
serves as the topic as it is discourse-linked to A’s question. (Deaccented material is 
underlined.) 


'°This exceptional status of NSR in the context of certain verbs appears to have gone mostly 
unnoticed in Turkish. An inquiry into this somewhat unexpected relation between nuclear accent 
and verbal presuppositions led me to the contrast that Bolinger (1972) had noticed in the sentences 
below. 


(1) a. [have a point to make. 
b. I have a point to emphasize. 


Bolinger argues that the relevant notion that guides placement of NSR in (1b) on the verb 
emphasize but not on make in (1a) depends on the relative semantic weight and the (un)predictability 
of the predicate. The less predictable a verb is the more likely it is to bear stress. According to 
Bolinger the examples just suggest that the distribution of sentence accent is not determined by 
the syntactic structure but by semantics. Under the analysis proposed in this paper the contrast 
in (1) receives a straight-forward explanation. The verb emphasize in (1b) is a presupposition 
trigger accommodating the presupposition that a point has already been made. In (1a) no verbal 
presupposition is at issue, hence the object ‘a point’ is the focused entity. 
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dl) A: Biraz pasta ister misin? 
“Would you like to have some cake?’ 


B: Pasta ben daha diin aksam ye-di-m. 
Cake I already last night eat-PAST-1sg 


‘I already ate cake last night.’ 


Uygun’s proposal for the displacement of null marked objects is perfectly in line 
with the analysis offered in the present work. Just like the unaccented accusative 
marked definites which can only be interpreted as hearer-old and discourse-old out 
of the preverbal position, unaccented null marked objects also acquire a hearer-old 
and discourse-old information status when pre-posed to the sentence initial position. 
Let us consider a further example from Uygun (2006): (14) and observe how the 
interpretation of the null-marked object is computed under the model proposed in 
this paper. In (12) below though there is no mention of the null-marked object ¢ocuk 
‘child’ in A’s statement, the Topic-Under-Discussion (TUD) that is, “The couple has 
a baby girl’ presupposes the proposition that They have a child which renders the 
unaccented caseless object ‘child’ in B’s reply hearer-old and discourse-old. 


(12) A: Ali ve Ayse-nin kiz-1 ol-mus 
Ali and Ayse-GEN daughter-POSS be-EVI 


“Ali and Ayse had a baby girl.’ 

B: Cocuk biz de isti-yor-uz, ama... 
Child we too want-PROG-1PL but 
“We want children too, but... 


As (11) and (12) illustrate, even caseless objects can diplace, hence the trigger 
of this displacement cannot be case-checking. Furthermore as the examples dis- 
cussed so far clearly illustrate any displacement or potential for displacement tightly 
correlates with focus facts which are further intricately correlated with pragmatic 
presupposition. 


5 Discussion and Conclusions 


The upshot of the analysis sketched above is that the presence of a hearer-old and 
discourse-old accusative DP in the focus domain results in a clash which can be 
pre-empted either by displacing the accusative DP over the dative DP or an adverb, 
i.e., out of the neutral focus domain thereby rendering a hearer-old and discourse-old 
status possible or by narrowing the neutral focus domain and restricting it only with 
the verb on condition that the verb is a presupposition trigger. Through this move, 
an accusative DP can again be interpreted as hearer old and discourse old, hence a 
movementless induction of presupposition, in particular pragmatic presupposition, 
is rendered possible. 
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I further argue that object displacement cannot be optional on the grounds that 
displacement gives rise to different interpretations of the displaced and the non- 
displaced definites. The non-displaced definites are interpreted as hearer-inferable 
and discourse-new as long as they are accented, i.e., in the focus domain. The dis- 
placed ones, however, can only be interpreted as discourse old and hearer old, hence 
they are deaccented. If in an utterance, we have an accented definite out of the focus 
domain, that can only convey contrastive focus. 

Regarding the optional status of object displacement, an interesting observation 
reveals itself though in the context of sentences where the verb is a presupposition 
trigger. Let us revisit the examples in (10) (repeated below in (13)). 


(13) a. Valilik giivenlik gerek¢e-si-yle konser-i p[iptal et-ti]. 
governorship security reason-POSS-INSTconcert-ACC cancel.do-PAST.3sg 


b. Valilik konseri giivenlik gerekcesiyle p[iptal etti]. 
‘The governorhip cancelled the concert over security concerns.’ 


I argue that there is no meaning difference between (13a) and (13b), therefore only 
when the verb is a presupposition trigger, thereby rendering the displaced and the 
nondisplaced definite hearer old and discourse old we can argue for the optionality 
of object displacement. 

The discussion so far pointed out that a peripheral position, specifically the left 
edge of the VP in (8a) and (8b), and the clause containing the verb in (9) is the 
locus of neutral focus in Turkish. Chomsky (2000: 120-121) holds that positions on 
the right or left edge of a clause are the locus of certain kinds of information that 
the interfaces care about, for example, topic-comment, presupposition, specificity, 
new/old information, etc. In short, information on the edges of a clause is impor- 
tant for the interfaces. Hornstein (2001: 210), following Chomsky, suggests that the 
interfaces impose interpretive demands indicating how grammatical objects handed 
over to the interfaces have to be interpreted and further argues that displacement of 
a constituent can only be triggered to meet the interpretational requirements of the 
interfaces. In the analysis pursued in this paper, I take this observation of Hornstein 
to mean that if there is an incompatibility between the information presented on the 
edges of the clauses, specifically the VP and the requirements of the interfaces, a 
displacement of the object might be triggered. 

The challenge for constructing a comprehensive model of interface phenomena 
can be met by unearthing information structure-related language data that have gone 
unnoticed in languages. In this paper, I hope to have shown how aricher flow of infor- 
mation between the interfaces must be at issue. In particular unless a verb is marked 
as a presupposition trigger, a PF interface that cannot read LF will interpret all the 
accusative marked definites as spelled out above as hearer inferable and discourse 
new. Nonetheless this is incompatible with the LF demand, hence the outcome will be 
infelicitous. If however, the necessary information is rendered legible to PF through 
LF, that is, if information flow is constant between the interfaces, legibility at both 
interfaces can be attained simultanously. ‘Immediate interpretation’ is usually con- 
sidered to be the null hypothesis and as Reinhart (2006) argues, can be given up only 
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in the face of given arguments to the contrary. Furthermore if as advocated in Hinzen 
and Poeppel (2011) there is really a single unification space where syntax, seman- 
tics and phonology are legible in a parallel way, arguing for a grammar architecture 
where the components feed each other directly, appears to be more plausible. So, a 
claim of this paper is that PF and LF phenomena should go hand in hand. In particu- 
lar, we have seen that a neutral focus domain cannot maintain an accusative marked 
definite which has entered into the derivation as hearer-old and discourse-old. While 
much remains to be investigated on how such information arrives at LF and becomes 
discernible at PF, an important question that I have to put aside for now, it appears 
that the Y model of a computational system where LF and PF are blind to each other 
would pre-empt an analysis of interactions that might be observed between these two 
interfaces. A model where LF and PF do not diverge as in Erteschick-Shir and Stra- 
hov (2004)’s straight line (I) model of computational system might have the power 
to capture such consequences of the PF and LF interactions better. If the cases of the 
in-place accusative marked objects are checked at LF, LF has to ensure that relevant 
information about the hearer and discourse statuses of these structures are sent to PF. 
If PF detects an incompatibility, it has to force the displacement of the incompatible 
unit. Therefore PF has to be in constant cooperation with LF. 

To conclude, in this paper I have sought to understand the logic of displacement 
that Turkish exhibits and attempted to show firm belief in the fact that the inquiry on 
the issue can profitably advance only if displacement phenomena which is alleged 
to be syntactic are treated as arising from the interactions between prosodic and 
information structures. 

Building upon the insights gained by an analysis of definites where information 
coming from the hearer and discourse statuses of entities is conflated under the notion 
of presupposition, the present paper has sought to contribute to a discussion of object 
displacement in Turkish. To account for the nature of the displacement seen in the 
case of accusative marked objects in Turkish, I have proposed a prosodically moti- 
vated rearrangement analysis which attempts to capture the intricate relation between 
case-marking, displacement, meaning and focus. I have argued that object displace- 
ment does not apply for case checking in Turkish, rather the motivation for such a 
rearrangement is to meet a particular interpretive demand of the LF interface, that is, 
hearer-old and discourse-old information cannot be in the neutral focus domain, and 
that of the PF interface, that is, the left edge of VP is the locus for neutral intonation. 
A reordering was required to ensure that there is no clash between the demands of LF 
and PF. Specifically, an accusative marked definite is shown to remain in the neutral 
focus position, hence accented only when the information structural interpretation 
of it is not based on a common ground of assumptions and beliefs but the referent 
of the entity is simply inferred to exist. Another important observation the present 
study has made is that a set of verbs can trigger presupposition in Turkish and bear 
NSR, in so doing they restrict the focus domain with themselves. This renders the 
definite object in the preverbal position discourse old and hearer old. 
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Part Ill 
Word Order and Discourse Structure 


Discourse Structure: The View M®) 
from Shared Arguments in Turkish ae 
Discourse Bank 


Deniz Zeyrek 


Abstract Languages enable their speakers to use word order to mark the information 
status of the various elements in a sentence. This chapter investigates the information 
status of syntactically subordinate clauses in Turkish by examining the cases where 
subordinate clauses have a discourse role. Using data from the current release of 
the Turkish Discourse Bank, the study finds that sentence-initial subordinate clauses 
do not have a discourse-level information status, but in cases where a series of sub- 
ordinate clauses are chained to each other, non-sentence-initial subordinate clauses 
may have information value at the discourse level. The paper suggests that in Turk- 
ish, syntactic subordination is not always discourse-level subordination and that in 
non-sentence-initial positions, the subordinate clauses may be discourse-relevant. 


1 Introduction 


Languages enable their speakers to use word order to indicate the information status 
of the various elements in a sentence. Ever since Prague School of Linguistics, it 
is known that the information in a sentence is organized in terms of a ‘given/new’ 
principle. For English, the ‘given’ information occurs early in the sentence, while 
the ‘new’ information appears towards the end of the sentence (Halliday 1967). This 
idea is related to how a sentence (or text) coheres: sentences (texts) are coherent to 
the extent that the information is presented in a manner that facilitates processing, 
a notion known as information packaging (Chafe 1976). The ordering of elements 
in texts and their information status has been studied under different terms in the 
literature, e.g., givenness, prominence, accessibility, nuclearity, and saliency, the 
term used in the current paper. 

Coherence has two aspects; one has to do with inter-sentential relations between 
propositions (the ordering of units across sentence/utterances), the other is concerned 
with intra-sentential relations (the ordering of units within an utterance/sentence). 
This chapter is concerned with both aspects of coherence but it is particularly the 
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second aspect which will be the focus. I suggest that linearly ordered intra-sentential 
relations are highly conducive contexts in Turkish to investigate the saliency of 
syntactic conjuncts. Here it should be noted that the saliency literature is mostly 
interested in discourse entities. The most typical example would be definiteness. In 
English, if one uses the city instead of a city, the listener would relate it to an entity 
already evoked in the discourse (i.e. an entity that can be identified in one’s discourse 
model), while the referent of the indefinite NP would be inferred as a ‘new’ entity 
to be added to the listener’s discourse model (Prince 1992; Birner 2003). We will 
not deal with the saliency of discourse entities but with a more general approach, we 
will be concerned with the information expressed in a clause that can have a role in 
information packaging. 

What is the role of subordinate clauses in terms of information packaging? It is 
often argued that subordinate (hypotactic) clauses have an informationally reduced 
role, i.e. they are less salient compared to the matrix clause. Across languages, 
subordination usually influences the morphosyntactic form of the subordinate clause 
while it has no effect on the matrix clause; due to this, subordinate clauses are 
considered asymmetric while coordinated clauses (paratactic clauses) are said to 
be symmetric (Bliihdorn 2007). It is this asymmetry that leads researchers to view 
subordinate clauses as less prominent than the matrix clause in discourse.! 

The current study focuses on subordinate conjuncts and their role in extended 
stretches of texts insofar as they are part of the discourse relations made explicit by 
subordinator discourse connectives (ragmen ‘despite’, amacryla ‘with the purpose 
of’, etc.). Discourse relations are connections over text pieces conveying meanings 
such as reason, contingency, contrast, expansion.” They may be signalled explicitly 
by means of discourse connectives such as conjunctions (but, and, or, because) or 
adverbials (however, in addition). They may also be left unmarked, which have been 
called implicit relations. In both cases, readers infer the sense of the discourse relation. 
While explicit discourse connectives limit the readers’ inference to a small set of 
discourse relations, implicit relations require more complex inferential processes 
(Patterson and Kehler 2013). Implicit discourse relations are out of scope of the 
current study. 

We use data from Turkish Discourse Bank (TDB), a multi-genre, 400,000-word 
corpus constituting written texts published in 1990-2000. TDB follows the goals and 
principles of the Penn Discourse TreeBank or PDTB (https://www.seas.upenn.edu/ 
~pdtb/) and manually annotates discourse connectives as determiners of discourse 
relations together with the text segments they relate. These text segments are called 
arguments to a discourse connective and may range from nominalisations to full 
sentences. 

A recent study (Demirsahin et al. 2013) on TDB 1.0 (the current release) showed 
that there are indications of dependent structures in discourse, such as “shared” argu- 
ments introduced in Lee et al. (2006, 2008). This notion refers to arguments that are 


‘Throughout the paper, we use the terms text or discourse, and text segment or discourse segment 
interchangeably to refer to the same notion. 


?Discourse relations are alternatively called as rhetorical relations or coherence relations. 
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IN NIN TN 


X Connl Y Conn2 Z 


Fig. 1 An example of the discourse structures that are in focus in the current paper, where the text 
segment in bold is the shared argument 


specified by the annotators as relevant to two consecutively ordered discourse rela- 
tions simultaneously. A shared or a reselected argument might be any text segment, 
such as a matrix clause, a subordinate clause, or an entire sentence. As in Lee et al. 
(2008), we use shared arguments as a clue for the saliency of text segments—we 
assume that inasmuch as the subordinate clauses are reselected as arguments, they 
have a role in information packaging in discourse. 


(1) Ana-ogul hayatta yalniz ve yoksul olmalarina karsin miicadeleden 
yilmtyorlar ve kiiciik yuvalarinda sevgi dolu, dingin bir yasam 
stirtiyorlard.. 

Despite being lonely and poor, the mother and the son never gave up 
struggling and lived life fully and peacefully. 


Example (1) illustrates a shared matrix clause argument. Here, there are two 
discourse relations adjacent to each other. The first relation is a concessive relation 
anchored by karsin ‘despite’, the subsequent one is an expansion relation signalled 
by ve ‘and’. The double-underlined text segment is an argument to both discourse 
connectives; more particularly, this clause is a shared argument and the discourse 
exhibits a shared argument structure. Thus, the discourse structure in focus has two 
discourse connectives (Conn1, Conn2) with three arguments denoted by the letters 
X, Y, Z (Fig. 1). In Fig. 1, segment X is an argument only to Conn1, while segment 
Y serves as an argument to Conn! and Conn? simultaneously; hence, segment Y is 
the shared argument. 

The specific research questions of the chapter are: How frequent is the shared 
subordinate clause arguments in Turkish discourse? How do they compare to other 
reselected clauses? To understand the first question, we examine the distribution of 
reselected subordinate clauses to complex subordinators in TDB (ragmen ‘despite’, 
igin “for/since’). For the second question, we investigate whether the matrix clause 
of complex subordinators and the conjuncts of commonly occurring coordinator 
discourse connectives ama ‘but’ and ve ‘and’ are shared and to what extent. While 
the study aims to contribute to the saliency literature in Turkish, it will also have 
implications on the effect of word order in information packaging in Turkish. 

The rest of the chapter proceeds as follows. Section 2 introduces Turkish Discourse 
Bank, the corpus used for this study. It explains what we take as discourse connectives 
and how we locate their arguments. Section 3 focuses on salience. It first describes a 
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prominent approach to discourse, namely Rhetorical Structure Theory (RST) which 
uses the nucleus-satellite distinction as the central aspect of discourse structure. It 
introduces the method and data of the current study against the backdrop of RST, 
and then provides a quantitative and qualitative analysis of the Turkish data. Finally, 
Sect. 4 summarizes the study and draws some conclusions. 


2 Turkish Discourse Bank (TDB) 


Following PDTB, TDB adopts a lexicalized approach to discourse. This means that all 
discourse relations are grounded on a lexical item, which is an implicit or explicit dis- 
course connective. As a background to the analyses that follow, this section explains 
the annotation procedures aligned with this approach. The analyses are based on 
TDB 1.0. 


2.1 Annotating Discourse Connectives and Their Arguments 
in TDB 1.0 


In keeping with the lexicalized approach, the annotators of TDB 1.0 were given 
a set of potential discourse connectives and were asked to go through each file in 
the corpus, manually determining the discourse-relevant use of the connectives. The 
annotators annotated only the cases where the search items have a discourse use. 
Thus, the term “to annotate” refers to the specification and tagging of the discourse 
role of a given set of connectives and the selection of the arguments that are related 
by the discourse connective. 

What counts as an argument? As in PDTB, the TDB research team operationalizes 
the argument status of a text segment semantically, via the term “abstract objects”. 
This term refers to eventualities (events, states), beliefs, propositions (Asher 1993) 
and is used to differentiate abstract objects from physical or concrete objects. In 
determining the span of the arguments, the annotators were told to follow the Min- 
imality Principle of the PDTB. This principle guides them to select an argument to 
a connective that is as minimal as is needed by the sense of the discourse relation 
(Prasad et al. 2014). The term discourse relation, then, refers to the relations that 
hold between text segments that have an abstract object interpretation ranging from 
eventualities to propositions. Arguments may be a nominalization, a clause, a sen- 
tence, or a series of clauses. In TDB, VPs are also allowed as arguments to discourse 
connectives. 

A discourse connective has two arguments, called the first argument (Arg1) and 
the second argument (Arg2) (Zeyrek and Webber 2008). These labels do not indicate 
the relative importance of the text units themselves; neither do they suggest a linear 
ordering. Rather, Arg2 is the text segment that syntactically hosts the discourse 
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connective; Arg! is the other segment. Example (2) illustrates these notions in a 
discourse relation with an intra-sentential discourse connective in English, where 
two clausal arguments are linked by the conjunction so. 


(2) [I know you love Porto wines, ,gc1] So [I brought you a bottle of 
Calem. arc] 


For the construction of TDB 1.0, three grammatical types (forming five classes) 
were identified, from which an initial set of discourse connectives was selected to 
annotate (Zeyrek and Webber 2008): 


e Coordinators (single coordinating conjunctions such as ve ‘and’, ama ‘but’; paired 
coordinating conjunctions, such as ne ...ne ‘neither nor’)*; 
e Subordinators 


(i) simplex subordinators—converbs, e.g.,—erek ‘by means of’ 

(ii) complex subordinators—two-part subordinators that have an independent 
element, e.g. a postposition (ragmen “despite’), and an accompanying suffix 
on the verb. 


e Adverbials (sonugta ‘finally’, dolayistyla ‘consequently’ )* 


The discourse-relevant role of connectives is always determined by the abstract 
object criterion. For example, in (3), 


(3) Bu hareket pek ¢ok soruya ve soruna sebep oldu. 


This action resulted in many questions and problems. 


we take the conjunction ve ‘and’ to relate two things (questions and problems); hence, 
ve is not considered as a discourse connective here. 

It is crucial to repeat that during the annotation process, the annotators only pay 
attention to a specific discourse connective at a time, specifying and annotating its 
arguments. This is akin to determining the predicate-argument structure of verbs 
in syntax (Forbes-Riley et al. 2006). The annotators are not told to keep the global 
coherence of an extended stretch of text in their memory. When the annotators reselect 
an argument, they do so without realizing its role in the information packaging of the 
extended text. Thus, the data we analyse reflect the intuitions of human annotators 
not only at the level of a specific discourse relation but also at the level of information 
packaging. 


3We use the terms coordinator and subordinator as cover terms for a range of lexical elements that 
have coordinating or subordinating function. For example, the term coordinator involves conjunc- 
tions (ve ‘and’, ama ‘but’), as well as additive particles (de, da). 

4In Zeyrek and Webber (2008), the third grammatical type was called “anaphoric connectives”. 
Here we refer to this type as discourse adverbials, reserving the term anaphoric connectives for 
discourse adverbials and phrasal expressions. Briefly, phrasal expression is the term the TDB team 
uses for a range of discourse connecting devices, particularly those involving an anaphor (buna 
ragmen ‘despite this’) (Zeyrek et al. 2013). 
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2.2 An Overview of Coordinators and Subordinators 
as Discourse Connectives 


TDB 1.0 contains 147 tokens (variants of discourse connectives for 77 search types), 
annotated mainly for their binary arguments (Argl, Arg2), amounting to a total 
of 8483 explicitly marked relations within and across sentences.° The data is gold 
because trained annotators created the annotations independently of each other and 
the reliability of annotations was calculated (Zeyrek and Kurfali 2017). The anno- 
tations were carefully checked, disagreements determined and resolved at regular 
group meetings. 


2.2.1 Subordinator Discourse Connectives 


Subordinators are clause final elements hosting a reduced clause, i.e. clauses that 
have lost their tense/aspect and person marking. The reduced clause typically 
occurs sentence-initially before the matrix clause. Subordinator discourse connec- 
tives largely correspond to subordinating conjunctions in English and encode a range 
of meanings such as concession, contrast, alternation, and comparison. In TDB 1.0, 
only class (ii)-type subordinators (i.e. complex subordinators) were annotated. This 
class includes postpositions (icin ‘since/in order to’, gibi ‘as’, etc.) extended with 
other clause-final elements that host a reduced clause, such as amaciyla ‘with the 
aim of’. 

In annotating subordinators, we take the reduced clause as Arg2; the other text 
segment is considered Arg 1; thus, the canonical order of arguments to a subordinator 
discourse connective is Arg2-Arg1. Example (4) provides an instance of a complex 
subordinator icin ‘in order to’ and shows the ordering of arguments and the position 
of the discourse connective. 


(4) ... [ktif kokusunu icine cekme-mek ,gq2] i¢in [solugunu tutu, aro] 


... (he) [held his breath ,,,)] in order not to [breathe in the moldy 
smell. arca] 


As in other types of discourse connectives, in annotating subordinators, the chal- 
lenge is to tease apart discourse and non-discourse uses. In annotating complex 
subordinators, the task is usually easy—when the postposition takes an NP as an 
argument referring to an entity, this indicates non-discourse use, as in example (5). 


(5) Bu siiri senin igin yazdim. 


I wrote this poem for you. 


5The complete annotation schema of TDB is provided in Zeyrek et al. (2013). 
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2.2.2 Coordinators 


In TDB 1.0, the highest number of annotated discourse connectives belongs to the 
coordinator type. Among them, ve ‘and’ is unsurprisingly the most frequent con- 
junction, functioning as a discourse connective linking both finite (example 6) and 
reduced clauses (example 7). The normal order of the arguments to coordinating 
conjunctions is Argl1—Arg2. 


(6) Diyalektik Materyalizm, dénemin biiyiik bilimsel devrimleriyle de 
[beslenmis ,gci] ve [kanitlanmistir. x2] 


Dialectical materialism is also [nourished ,x¢)] and [confirmed ,x¢2] 
by the scientific reforms of the period. 


(7) Su halde 60 giinliik sure, yeni bir secimin yapilmasi icin gerekli 
[prosediirtin uygulanmas! joi] ve [hazirliklarin tamamlanmast-arc2]- 
ni saglamak i¢in G6ngériilmitis bir stiredir. 

So, 60 days is the proper period allowed for [the enacting of neces- 
sary procedures ,g¢)] and [the finishing of preparations xq]. 


Using the abstract object criterion, we annotate ve ‘and’ in examples (6) and (7) 
as discourse-level connectives. We leave out cases as example (3) as irrelevant to 
discourse and do not annotate them in TDB. 

So far, we have introduced the basic principles and the annotation procedures of 
TDB and shown how the arguments to subordinator and coordinator discourse con- 
nectives are specified. The next section will deal with the saliency of the arguments. 


3 Salience and Shared Arguments in TDB 


Among the current approaches to salience in discourse, Rhetorical Structure Theory 
(RST) is a prominent one (Mann and Thompson 1987). This section first introduces 
RST briefly and then returns to salience of arguments in TDB 1.0. 

RST is uniquely built on the notion of nuclearity (Stede 2008, 2011). The RST 
relation inventory currently contains around 24 discourse relations between text seg- 
ments, called Elementary Discourse Units or EDUs (http://www.sfu.ca/rst). These 
rhetorical relations are categorized into two main types: nucleus-satellite relations 
(hypotactic relations typically expressing background, concession, enablement, evi- 
dence, etc.), and multinuclear relations (paratactic relations conveying conjunction, 
contrast, disjunction, list, etc.). Each of these rhetorical relation types may involve 
other rhetorical relations recursively. In nuclear-satellite relations, one EDU is taken 
to be less important or less central than the other EDU and hence it is named the 
satellite. In multinuclear relations, the EDUs are taken to be informationally (or 
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otherwise) at an equal footing.° The ultimate aim of RST is to represent the global 
coherence structure of texts on the basis of their salience. 

In RST, the salient elements of discourse are often main clauses (the Nucleui) 
and the non-salient elements are subordinate clauses (the Satellites). The following 
examples from the RST website will be helpful to illustrate Nucleus-Satellite rela- 
tions in English. In each case, the main clause is the Nucleus, the subordinate clause 
is the Satellite.’ 

Example (8) illustrates the typical Nucleus-Satellite ordering of clauses in English, 
with the when-clause indicating a circumstantial hypotactic relation, while example 
(9) presents the Satellite-Nucleus order of clauses, where the to-clause signals a 
purpose relation. 


(8) [Probably the most extreme case of Visitors Fever I have ever wit- 
nessed was a few summers ago y] [when I visited relatives in the 
Midwest s]. 

(9) [To see which Syncom diskette will replace the ones you're using 


now sg], [send for our free "Flexi-Finder" selection guide and the name 
of the supplier nearest you y]. 


Our approach to saliency is different from RST where the main clause/subordinate 
clause distinction is a major determinant of the Nucleus/Satellite distinction in dis- 
course. As noted in Sect. 1, we assume that a text segment would be salient when 
it is reselected as the argument to the subsequent discourse connective. This is the 
approach Lee et al. (2008) use and we adopt. 

Turkish allows a series of subordinate clauses linked by postpositional and conver- 
bial structures culminating in the matrix clause.® This is termed as clause chaining 
(Lehman 1988). In these contexts, all the clauses in the chain are subordinate to 
the final verb. Hence, the subordinate clauses in chains constitute a theoretically 
interesting perspective and an easily noticeable level for the analysis of discourse 
salience in Turkish. Since matrix clauses are often regarded as the salient elements 
of discourse, it would be no surprise to find that a matrix clause is reselected in our 
data. The interesting question is whether we can find evidence for the reselection of 
subordinate clauses. Section 3.1 below deals with this issue. 


6This distinction can be traced back to Matthiessen and Thompson, the creators of RST, who 
introduced nuclearity as the underlying reason for the distinction between subordinating and coor- 
dinating clauses. In their formulation, “enhancing hypotaxis”—telations like condition, reason, 
purpose, cause, etc. are the grammaticalization of nucleus-satellite relations in discourse (1988: 
308). Similarly, in commenting on hypotaxis, Mann and Thompson (1987: 269) remark, “gram- 
mars in many languages draw a distinction between hypotactic and main clauses because of the 
nucleus-satellite distinction in discourse”. 

7Stede (2008) argues that in texts, the N-S distinction is preserved in intention-based relations but 
in other cases, salience can arise from other levels (referential links, topic shifts, etc.). 


8In Turkish, converbs and postpositions are always intra-sentential discourse connectives. 
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3.1 A Corpus-Based Investigation of Shared Arguments 
in TDB 


To explain the structure of shared arguments, we first introduce the cases where there 
are no shared arguments, i.e. instances where two discourse relations follow each 
other in a stretch of text, without one argument of the relation being reliant on the 
other relation. These are called independent relations (Lee et al. 2006; Demirgsahin 
et al. 2013). An example for independent relations is provided below in example 
(10) with the consecutive discourse relations anchored by the contrastive-concessive 
connective ama ‘but’ and the causal connective ¢iinkii ‘because’. The example is 
followed by a graph showing the sense in which the arguments to the connectives 
are independent of each other. 

Independent discourse relations comprise 5,010 instances (59.05%) of TDB 1.0. 
Among the remaining 3,473 (40.95%) discourse relations, 489 shared arguments 
were found (19.19%) (Demirsahin et al. 2013). It is the presence of these shared 
argument structures in TDB 1.0 that has motivated the investigations in this study 
(Fig. 2). 


(10) [Yapilarmi kerpi¢ten yaptyorlar 4x1] w ama [sonra tasi kullanmay1 
6Srentyorlar ,x62]- x [Mimarlik agisindan cok 6nemli ,ggi], y clinkti [bir 
yap1 malzemesini baska bir malzemeyle beraber kullanmayi, ilk defa 
burada gortiyoruz aggo |-z 


[They build their houses out of clay x61] w but [then they learn how to 
shape stone goi]. x [Architecturally, this is very important ,x¢1] y, be- 
cause [this is where we see the use of one construction material to- 
gether with another one agci]-z 


ama ‘but’ gunk ‘because’ 


Arg Arg2 Arg1 Arg2 
W x Y Z 


Fig. 2, Graphical representation of example (10) 
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3.1.1 Scope of Investigation, Data and Methodology 


As we have already indicated, the research questions of the study are: 


e How frequent are shared subordinate clause arguments in Turkish discourse? 
e How do they compare to other reselected clauses? 


The first question will be answered by examining the distribution of reselected 
subordinate clauses to complex subordinators in TDB 1.0. The second question will 
be answered by investigating whether the first and second conjuncts of commonly 
occurring coordinator discourse connectives ama ‘but’ and ve ‘and’ are shared and 
to what extent. 

Lee et al. (2008) analyse PDTB 2.0 in terms of 12 frequently occurring subordinate 
discourse connectives (although, because, before, etc.) and their subordinate clause 
arguments shared by discourse relations by the subsequent discourse connective. The 
discourse connectives that signal the subsequent discourse relations are named Conn1 
and Conn2, respectively. The discourse relation conveyed by Conn? is alternatively 
referred to as the “external” relation. These terms are adopted in the current study. 

Our data consist of 15 complex subordinator types as Conn1, amounting to a total 
of 217 text segments followed by Conn2 (Table 1); the data also include 2 coordinator 
types—ama ‘but’ (87 tokens) and ve ‘and’ (179 tokens) amounting to a total of 266 
text segments followed by an external relation (Table 2). 

The discourse structure we are investigating has already been exemplified in Fig. 1, 
with Conn! and Conn? representing the discourse connectives anchoring consecutive 
relations. In our investigations, Conn! is always a complex subordinator. Conn2 is 
any discourse connective, intra- or inter-sentential, conveying any sense. We are 
concerned with text segments that are fully shared by two discourse connectives 
(Fig. 1), leaving out shared arguments that partially overlap. 

We expect to find three types of discourse structure in the data: (a) those repre- 
senting the reselection of a sentence-initial subordinate clause as in Fig. 3a, (b) those 
demonstrating the reselection of the second conjunct of a coordinator or the matrix 
clause of a subordinator discourse connective, as in Fig. 3b, (c) those illustrating the 
reselection of the first conjunct of a coordinator discourse connective, as in Fig. 3c. 

The TDB 1.0 is examined to reveal the frequency at which these (and other 
configurations, if any) appear. The results will be interpreted both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. 


3.1.2. Discourse Structures in the Data 

We now present representative examples from our data. Each example is followed 
by a graphical representation. 

e The reselection of a sentence-initial subordinate clause (Fig. 3a) 


Our data do not evince this configuration. Example (11) is a representative case, 
where the first conjunct (Arg2) of the complex subordinator (here, karsin ‘regardless 
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Fig. 3. a—c Three major 
discourse structures expected 
to be instantiated in the data 
[The abbreviations here and 
in the rest of the paper are as 


follows. S-I subord cl: v \/ (oN Conn2 
sentence-initial 

subordinating clause; matrix S-I complex matrix 

cl: matrix clause; subord cl subord cl 

coord/subord: 


coordinator/subordinator; 
2nd conjunt: 2nd conjunt of a 


coordinator; matrix: matrix 
clause of a subordinator. ] 


Connl Conn2 
coord/subord 2nd conjunct/ 
matrix 
x \ 1 (oN Conn2 
S-I coord 


of/despite’ ) is never rechosen by the external connective (here, ve ‘and’). This finding 
implies that sentence-initial subordinate clauses to complex subordinators (shown in 
italic fonts in example 11) are also subordinate at the discourse level. 


(11) Mehpare Hanim gibi piyano ¢alan, kitap okuyan birkag gen¢ hanimin 
olmasina karsin gogunluk yerlesik zevklere sahipti ve her sey onlarin 
isteklerine gére diizenlenmisti. 


Despite a few young ladies who, like Lady Mehpare, play the piano 
and read books, the majority had usual passtime pleasures, and every- 
thing was designed for them. 


e The reselection of the second conjunct of a coordinator or the matrix clause of a 
complex subordinator (Fig. 3b) 


There are numerous instantiations of this configuration in the data. Example 
(12), which has been provided as example (1) above, presents a token where the 
matrix clause of the complex subordinator connective karsin ‘despite’ is reselected. 
Figure (4) provides a graphical representation. 
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kargin ‘despite’ ve ‘and’ 


Arg2 Arg1 =Arg1 Arg2 
xX Y Z 


Fig. 4 Graphical representation of example (12) 


(12) 


[Ana-ogul hayatta yalniz ve yoksul olmalarina ar9-karsin] x Kargin 
[miicadeleden yilmtyorlar 4191-karsin/Argi-vel y Ve [ktictik yuvalarmda 
sevgi dolu, dingin bir yasam stirtiyorlardi 4:99-vel z. 


Despite [being lonely and poor rg2-despite] x, [the mother and the son 
never gave up struggling arg1-despite] y and [lived life fully and peace- 
fully Arg2-and] Z: 


In this example, karsin selects its arguments in the usual Arg2—Arg1 order, and 
ve ‘and’ (the external connective) selects its arguments in the Arg1—Arg2 order. The 
shared argument is the matrix clause of the karsin-relation (miicadeleden yil-mi- 
yor-lar ‘fighting-ABL stop-NEG-PRES-PLU ‘they never stop fighting’); it is also the 
first conjunct of the ve-relation. The notation Arg] = Arg1 shows that the shared 
argument is the first argument to both connectives. 


e The reselection of the first conjunt of a coordinator (Fig. 3c) 


This configuration is observed in the data, though very rarely (only in 4 instances), 
see example (13) and the discourse structure in Fig. 5. 


(13) 


[[Bu_noktalarda bulus ar99-sonra] w -tuktan sonra, [dogal olarak tilke sorun- 
lar: konusunda farkl_ yaklasimlarda bulunabilirler 4,0) sonra argi-ve=Arg!- 


ancak| x. We [segmenler de bu farkli ¢éziim Gnerilerine bakarak secimleri- 
ni yaparlar aro7-ve] y. Ancak, [...], [parlamentodaki tiim siyasal partiler 
IMF politikalarini, 6zellestirmeyi uygun goriiyorlar jr99-ancakl z: 


[After [agreeing on these points ,;92-after] w, [they can naturally express 
different opinions regarding the problems ar¢1-after] Argi-and=Argl-yet] x. And 
[the voters may decide considering the different solutions for problems 
Argl-and] y- Yet, [...] [all the political parties in the parliament agree on 
the IMF policies and privatization a;09-yer] z. 
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ve ‘and’ 


| ancak ‘yet’ 
Argl=Argl Arg2 Arg2 
sonra ‘after’ 
Arg2 Argl 
Ww x Y Z 


Fig. 5 Graphical representation of example (13) 


The structure displayed in example (13) is called a crossing dependency (Joshi 
1988; Bach et al. 1986), found frequently in natural language syntax. It has been 
argued that in discourse, crossing dependencies might arise in cases where one of 
the discourse connectives accesses the first argument anaphorically (rather than struc- 
turally) (Webber et al. 2003; Miltsakaki et al. 2003). Example (13) suggests that this 
applies to Turkish discourse as well. Here, the discourse adverbial ancak ‘yet’ has 
anaphoric properties, namely it accesses the first argument (segments W and X) 
through anaphoric processing. For this reason, this configuration should not be con- 
sidered as a genuine discourse-level structure, and shared arguments are irrelevant 
in such cases. 


e Reselection of non-sentence-initial reduced clauses 


Above we indicated that the data did not reveal any reselected sentence-initial 
subordinate clauses. However, there are several examples in the data exhibiting the 
reselection of a non-sentence-initial subordinate clause. These are found in clause 
chaining contexts. An example is presented in (14), graphically illustrated in Fig. 6. 
The presence of such examples in the data supports the idea that subordinate clauses 
can be rechosen as an argument to an external relation and hence take the dis- 
course forward. This role of subordinate clauses seems strictly limited with the 
non-sentence-initial position. Thus, in example (14), while the subordinate clause 
argument to igin ‘(in order) to’ is the shared argument, the sentence-initial subordi- 
nate clause hosted by the converb—ken ‘while’ cannot be shared. 


(14) [MHP, erken genel segimlerin 3 Kasim'da yapilmasi 6nerisinde 
israr eder Arg2-ken] w-ken [AB siirecinin etkilenmemesi a;o7-amaciylal x 
amaciyla [Eyliil’tin son veya Ekim’ in ilk haftasinda sandiga 
gidilmesi +g)-amaciyla=Arg?-icin] y igin [AKP ve ANAP arasinda goriis 
birligi bulunuyor ayo1-icin=Argi-ken] Z: 


While MHP insists on holding the general elections on November 
3, there is agreement between AKP and ANAP to go to the bullet 


box on the last week of September or the first week of October so 
the EU process will not be affected. 
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-ken ‘while’ 


amaciyla ‘so’ igin ‘to’ 


Arg2 Arg2 Arg! = Arg2 Argl = Argl 
WwW xX Y Z 


Fig. 6 Graphical representation of example (14) 


Example (14) presents four reduced clauses in a chain, all of which are subordinate 
to the final verb in segment Z. The complex subordinator amactyla ‘so’ is Conn1, and 
igin is the external connective. Segments X and Y are linked by amaciyla, segments 
Y and Z are related with igin. The shared reduced clause is Y, placed to the left of the 
external discourse connective. This reduced clause functions as Arg! to amaciyla 
and Arg2 to icin, hence the notation Arg! = Arg?2. 


e Entire discourse relation is chosen as an argument 


In addition to the patterns we have described so far, we found a further configu- 
ration in the data, namely, a complete discourse relation serving as an argument to 
the external discourse relation. This is a fully embedded structure akin to the embed- 
ded structures found in syntax (Lee et al. 2006). Here, they will be referred to as 
embedded relations. Embedded relations display a very similar pattern to the con- 
texts investigated in this study—in both cases, there are three text segments and two 
discourse connectives; hence it is important to tease apart the discourse structures 
with a fully embedded structure and those with a shared argument. 

The data revealed two types of embedded discourse relations which are differen- 
tiated as to where the embedded relation is hosted. The attested cases will be shown 
in examples (15) and (16). 

In (15), the embedded relation anchored by the complex subordinator connective 
(nedeniyle ‘due to’) is hosted in a full sentence. The embedded relation serves as an 
argument to the external connective (ancak ‘yet’) (Fig. 7). 


(15) [[Iki partinin de baraj altinda kal- Arg2-nedeniyle] x -masi nedeniyle [bu 
merkez sagda bir parti diisiince-si yeniden dile getirilmeye baslandi 
Argl-nedeniyle] Argl-ancak] y. Ancak [burada 6nemli olan giiglii bir yapry1 
ortaya ¢ikarabilmektir Arg2-ancak] z. 


That idea of building a new centre-right party was being pronounced 
due to the fact that the two parties’ votes were below the threshold. 
Yet, the important issue here is the ability to construct a powerful 
infrastructure. 
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Ancak ‘yet’ 
Argl Arg? 
nedeniyle ‘due to’ 
Arg2 Argl 
x Y Z 


Fig. 7 Graphical representation of example (15) 


In (16), the embedded discourse relation is hosted in a reduced clause. The embed- 
ded relation is signaled by kadar ‘so ADJ that’ and the external discourse relation is 
signaled by the converb—sa ‘if’ (Fig. 8). 


(16) [[Siyasi partiler bu iki konu tizerinde politika yapmayacak arg2-kadar] 
x kadar [olgunlagir Argi-kadar] Arg2-sa] y -sa [bunlar sorun olmaktan 
¢ikarargi-sa] Ze 


If political parties become so considerate that they stop politicizing 
about these two topics, these issues will stop being a problem. 


To summarize, examples (15) and (16) represent structures that differ syntacti- 
cally. On the other hand, discourse-wise, these two examples are of the same kind, 
where the external relation takes a complete discourse relation as its argument. 


-sa ‘if? 


Arg2 Argl 
kadar ‘so ... that’ 


Arg2 Argl 


Fig. 8 Graphical representation of example (16) 
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3.2 Results 


This section details the quantitative results of the study based on the analysis of 
the configurations explained above. Tables | and 2 present the distribution of the 
discourse relations based on complex subordinator and coordinator types across four 
configurations, respectively. 


Table 1 Argument selection patterns where the first relation is based on a complex subordinator 
ranked according to the total number of complex subordinator tokens 


Conn1 Clause reselected Entire relation selected 
C. subord | Gloss Non-S-I Matrix cl Sentence Reduced cl | Total 
subord cl 
igin since/in 
order to 
gibi as 
kadar until/to the 
extent that 
sonra after 


sonucunda | in the end 


kargin regardless 0 =] 2 0 7 
of 

ragmen despite 0 3 

amaciyla_ | withthe aim | 1 0 5 
of 

halde in spite of 2 0 0 2 4 

Once before 1 0 1 2 4 

birlikte though 0 1 1 1 3 

nedeniyle | for the 0 0 2 1 3 
reason that 

dolay1 owing 2 0 0 0 2 
to/due to 

ardindan afterwards 0 0 0 1 1 

sayesinde | thanks to 0 0 0 1 1 

Total 38 29 41 109 217 


% 17.51 13.36 18.89 50.23 100.00 
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Table 2 Argument selection patterns where the first relation is based on a coordinator (ve or 
ama) ranked according to the total number of coordinator tokens 


Conn1 Clause reselected Entire relation selected 
Coordinator | Gloss Ist 2nd Sentence Reduced cl | Total 
conjunct conjunct selected selected 
reselected reselected 
ve and 4 39 54 82 179 
ama but 0 67 19 1 87 
Total 4 106 73 83 266 
% 1.50 39.85 27.44 31.20 100.00 


Figure 9 visually presents the argument selection patterns provided in Tables | 
and 2. 

Regarding subordinate clauses, the results suggest that while a sentence-initial 
subordinate clause is not a likely argument to an external relation, a non-sentence- 
initial reduced clause frequently serves as an argument to an external relation 
(17.51%). The matrix clause of a complex subordinator is also available for res- 
election (13.36%). The first observation suggests that the sentence-initial subordi- 
nate conjunct (of a complex subordinator) is generally dispreferred at the discourse 
level. Non-sentence-initial subordinate clauses, however, display an exception to this 
tendency and can be reselected.” 


120 - 
100 + 
oy 
= 807 
5 60 
= 
E 405 
20 + 1 a Args to C.Subords selected 
ot =. | by an external relation 
ns > ou 
= s ; s » > a Args - so dara teas by 
Re) o & & F an external relation 
> & ao Ss » 
& we eS & 
e ££ Ss § 
Ra Bs) se Ss NS 
s No = eS 
> 
S$ 


Argument selection patterns 


Fig. 9 Argument sharing patterns in texts involving a complex subordinator or a coordinator dis- 
course connective and an external relation 


°It should be noted that in Table 2, the complex subordinator connective igin ranks highest among 
all the tokens that contribute to the unfolding discourse in the data. The complex subordinators gibi, 
kadar, sonra, sonucunda appear to contribute to the evolving discourse less frequently, while the 
contribution of the remaining tokens is negligible. 
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How do these results compare with the reselected clauses of coordinating con- 
junctions? First, contrary to our expectation, the reselection of the first conjunct of 
a coordinating conjunction is very rare in the data; it is only observed in relations 
anchored by ve ‘and’ and at a negligible frequency (1.50%). On the other hand, 
the second conjunct of coordinating conjunctions is reselected at a high frequency 
(39.85%). Thus, it is generally the second conjunct of a coordinating conjunction 
taking the discourse forward. 

The data also manifest evidence for an entire discourse relation to be selected 
as an argument to the external relation. The high frequency of embedded relations 
suggest that embedding is common in discourse just as well as it is in syntax. 


4 Summary and Conclusion 


We examined TDB 1.0 for contexts where discourse relations signaled by 15 complex 
subordinators and 2 coordinators (ve, ama) are followed by an external relation. 
The data neither offered clear evidence for the reselection of the first conjunct of 
a coordinator connective nor for the reselection of the sentence-initial subordinate 
clause of a complex subordinator. On the other hand, we found strong evidence for 
the reselection of the second conjunct of a coordinator connective and sufficient 
verification for the reselection of the matrix clause of a complex subordinator. Taken 
together, these findings suggest that in Turkish, sentence-initial subordinate clauses 
are often ruled out at the discourse level but the matrix clauses are readily allowed. 
Despite this, examining clause-chaining contexts, we were able to show that the 
reselection of a reduced clause is perfectly possible provided that the reduced clause 
appears non-sentence-initially, to the left of the external connective. 

For a better understanding of the extent at which reduced clauses are shared, 
an examination of the role of simplex subordinators is also needed. Due to lack of 
annotations on TDB 1.0, this was left out of scope of the current study but there are 
examples in the data showing that reduced clauses can indeed be shared. Example 
(17) demonstrates an instance, where a rather long chain of clauses based on simplex 
subordinators (converbs) with three reduced clauses are shared. Figure 10 provides 
a graphic representation of the discourse structure. 


- IncE ‘when’ 
-cAsIna ‘as if? - Ip ‘and’ - ken ‘while’ - Ip ‘and’ 
Arg] Arg2 Argl=Arg2 Arg1=Arg2 Argl=Arg2 Argl =Argl 
P Q Ww x Y Z 


Fig. 10 Graphical representation of example (17) 
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(17) [Bakislarimi fark ed-_arg2-ince] p -ince_[ona olan diiskiinliigiimden 
sikilir Arg2-casma]q -casina [baglamasim duvara as- argi-casina=Arg2-1p] Ww - 
ip [sobamin arkasinda duran bardaklara cayi doldurur- argi-p=Arg2-ken] 
x -ken, [cayin bugusunu kokla- Argi-ken=Arg24p] y -y-1p [“Oh mis gibi 
bergamot kokuyor,” derdi arg24p=Arg1-ince] Z. 


Upon noticing my looks, as if bored by my affection for him, he 
would put his lute up on the wall and while pouring tea in the glasses 
behind the stove, he would smell the vapors of the tea and say, “Oh, 
it smells like bergamot”. 


The shared argument structures in Fig. 10 can also be shown as follows: 


Q Conn1 (‘if’) W Conn2 (‘and’) X !° 
W Conn! (‘and’) X Conn? (‘while’) Y 
X Conn! (‘while’) Y Conn2 (‘and’) Z 


At a more general level, example (17) demonstrates how a reduced clause argu- 
ment loses its shared status and another reduced clause becomes shared in a text. In 
other words, we see that text segments W, X, Y become salient consecutively in the 
text, then each loses this status since the next clause is promoted to saliency. 

To conclude, the study found that at the discourse level, the reselection of reduced 
arguments is possible but this is constrained by the position of the subordinate clause 
in the sentence: our data show that it is particularly in non-sentence-initial positions 
that a reduced clause can be reselected and hence take the discourse forward. While 
we have not examined the role of simplex subordinators in depth, the data show 
that it is usually in clause-chaining contexts containing simplex subordinators where 
shared arguments occur; in these contexts, then, syntactic subordination does not 
always correspond to discourse-level subordination. 

What we left out of the current study is an analysis and characterization of the 
external relations. With further investigations involving these, we would be in a better 
position to understand the salience of text segments in Turkish. What is also needed 
is triangulation of the data or the method, and a formalization of the observations 
presented in this chapter. We leave these for further research. 
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